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When success depends on safety 


It takes special safeguards—plus 
experience—to scale a mountain. 
And—to insure the successful 
outcome of a loan—certain 
precautions must be taken. 


For example: When a loan is 
secured by actual inventory 

of the borrower—and field 
warehoused by Douglas-Guardian 
—the bank has two-fold security 
for the money it advances. Its loan 
is backed by the merchandise 

of the customer and by our field 
warehouse receipts. 


To arrange bank loans secured by 
inventory—without moving 

that inventory from the borrower's 
premises—consult our nearest office. 


YOU MAKE THE LOANS —WE’LL MAKE THEM SAFE 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
“THE BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY” 


NEW ORLEANS I, La., 118 North Front St. LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

CHICAGO 2, III., 173 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bidg. HARTFORD, Conn., 149 Woodland St. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat’l Bank Bidg. MIAMI 44, Fla., 2450 S. W. 62nd Ave. 
CLEVELAND 23, Ohio, 398 E. 232 St. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. DETROIT, Mich., Penobscot Bldg. 

DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif.,300 Montgomery St. MARION, Ind., RO. Box 742 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., 1368 Walsh St., E 
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Easy on the feet... 


All his bills paid by check . . . so simple . . . so safe! And now he’s reaping his 
“bonus” in relaxation and a feeling of prestige. The prestige element was given 
to him by his bank, which provided him with checks lithographed on La Monte 
Safety Paper. Checks on these fine papers cannot fail to impress those to whom 
they are directed. This fact can be a powerful service asset and thousands of 
bankers have explored its possibilities with marked success. Your lithographer 
can show you samples or we will gladly send them direct. 


ea ee A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE 
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Just a Minute 


Washington! 


For the first time since 1934, the 
national capital is this year the 
scene of the American Bankers As- 
sociation convention. The dates, we 
hardly need mention, are September 
20-23. 

President W. HAROLD BRENTON 
and Vice-president EVERETT D. REESE 
have prepared a memorable program 
for the 79th annual meeting — one 
that is quite worthy of a city ac- 
customed to big names and great 
events. The general and divisional 
sessions will hear prominent speak- 
ers discuss banking and American 
and world affairs. There’ll be op- 
portunities for sight-seeing, too— 
a chance to renew your acquaintance 
with scenes that have made Wash- 
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ington perhaps the most-pictured 
city in the country. 

A glimpse of what’s in store for 
the delegates is offered in this Pre- 
Convention Outlook Issue of BANK- 
ING: a special 48-page section brings 
you information about the program 
and the capital itself. We’re par- 
ticularly proud of the color photo- 
graphs, published through the cour- 
tesy of the National Geographic 
Magazine. 

One of the stories takes you to 
the Treasury, the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve building—places that 
symbolize “the banker’s Washing- 
ton.” You'll find miscellaneous facts 
about Washington in other articles, 
and pictures of the men who have 
headed the Association’s many com- 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


“Guardianship” stands at the entrance 
of the National Archives in Washington. 
On the base of the statue are the words 
of Wendell Phillips: “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” (The color 
photo of the Capitol, appearing in the 
insert preceding page 169, is also print- 
ed through the courtesy of the National 
Geographic Magazine) 


and the 


Chicago office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill.: Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions : $4.50 yearly; Canada, $5. 00; for- 
eign, $5.50; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
With the exception of official Association announce- 
ments, the American Bankers Association disclaims 
responsibi'ity for opinions expressed and _ state- 
ments made in articles published in this Journal. 


“Don’t tell me—I just know that’s the 
Capitol!” 


missions, councils, and committees 
during President Brenton’s adminis- 
tration. There’s also a report on 
what’s new in bank equipment and 
services. 


Outlooks 


By way of outlook, we conclude the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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HEADQUARTER S FOR 


YOU CAN’T PAY 
A DIVIDEND 
WITHOUT A MARKET 


* 


Dividend notices make good reading. They 
reflect profitable operation in which good man- 
agement, plants and equipment play an im- 
portant part. But, before you can make a 
profit, someone has to buy the product. And, 
in order to sell the product, it must have a 
market. 


Men can be hired, factories and equipment 
can be bought, but markets must be built. A 
company’s recognition . . . the preference for 
its products . . . is the result of a consistent, 
coordinated sales and advertising program. 
And, while it may be hidden in a financial 
statement, product recognition is a mighty 
important asset when you’re dealing with the 
men who specify, buy and use the product. 


Intelligently planned Business Magazine Ad- 
vertising not only builds product recognition, 
it cuts the time factor in selling, thus reducing 


CRAW HILL 


* 


sales costs. And dollars saved on selling costs 
contribute just as much to the profit picture 
as those saved on production. 


If you have a financial interest or responsi- 
bility in an industrial company, check to 
see whether the management is using’ade- 
quate Business Publication Advertising to 
build and protect its markets. 


* * * 


Would you like a copy of 
“Joe Phares Built a Ma- 
chine”? In this entertain- 
ing story with a moral, a 
banker gives some sound 
advice. We have a feeling 
that after you’ve read it, 
you may want some copies 
for your friends. For your 
free copy, address your re- 
quest to Company Promo- 
tion Department. 


BUSINESS 


ApD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
presentation, begun last month, of 
pank economists’ opinions on this 
basic question: “Do we have the eco- 
nomic tools and experience today to 
assure that there will be no serious 
depression?” 

And JAMES W. WOOSTER, JR., a 
frequent contributor, writes the 
analytical “Better Outlook for Bank 
Earnings.” He finds that “after many 
years of subnormal earning power, 
there are indications that the bank- 
ing business may be headed for a 
more nearly adequate rate of return 
on invested capital.” Events point- 
ing in that direction, he says, are 
the enlarged loan account, a level of 
interest rates “more nearly in line 
with the forces of supply and de- 
mand,” and “evidence of a good con- 
trol over operating expenses.” 

However, banks’ ability to take 
advantage of improved conditions 
“will be determined largely by the 
ability and hard work of bankers 
themselves.” 


Convention City Banks 


W asuincton has two banks that 
left town in a hurry when the British 
army entered the city in the summer 
of 1814. 

One is The National Bank of 
Washington, which opened for busi- 
ness as the Bank of Washington on 
December 1, 1809. It’s the oldest 
bank in the capital. The other is 
the National Metropolitan Bank, 
established a few months before the 
British visitation. Both returned to 
their homes soon after the fire that 


burned the White House and the 
Treasury; and both helped the Gov- 
ernment finance the reconstruction 
of the damage done by the fire. 

The Riggs National Bank also has 
a long history. It occupies the site 


of the Second Bank of the United | 


States which for some time employed 
William W. Corcoran who in 1840, 
with George Washington Riggs, Jr., 
as his partner, started a bank of 
deposit, Corcoran and Riggs. In 
1896 it was converted into a national 
bank. In 1928 consolidation with the 
venerable Farmers and Mechanics 
National Bank of Georgetown gave 


the Riggs a history going back to | 


1814. 


Its present chairman and | 


president is Robert V. Fleming, a | 
former president of the American | 


Bankers Association. 

The American Security and Trust 
Company has the distinction of be- 
ing the only bank depicted on United 
States currency—its main building 
shows in the view on the back of 
the $10 Federal Reserve Note. First 
chartered under Virginia law in 
early December 1889, it has had only 
four presidents. The incumbent is 


| 
| 


Daniel W. Bell, former Under Secre- | 


tary of the Treasury. 
The Hamilton National Bank, 
headed by Wilmer J. Waller, a 


former treasurer of the American | 


Bankers Association, opened on Sep- 


tember 25, 1933. Two years later | 


it made the first loan for property 


improvement under Title I of the | 


National Housing Act and was re- 
cently awarded a citation by the 
District of Columbia Department of 
the American Legion for outstand- 


All seems to be quiet along the Potomac in this unusual photograph of Wash- 
ington, made about 1865, shortly after completion of the Capitol dome 
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Our finger’s 
on the pulse... 


The main traffic arteries of 
the Delaware Valley are 
surging with the flow of 
incoming business and 
industry. 


We at Central-Penn have 
kept our finger on the pulse 
of progress since its begin- 
ning, measuring and record- 
ing each new movement. 


If your client should come 
into this area, why not get 
in touch with us? Both of 
you can benefit from bank- 
ing experience gained by 
our more than 120 years 
in Philadelphia. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Today — every bank 
needs a lift 


All banks can profit by Sedgwick 
Coin Lifts and Correspondence Lifts. 


Many banks need Sedgwick Food Lifts 
or Sedgwick Sidewalk Elevators. 

Most banks can improve the value of 
residential property, in which they or their 
clients are interested, with Sedgwick Resi- 
dence Elevators or Stair Travelors. 
Every bank is impressed by Sedgwick's 
60 year record of safe, economical equip- 
ment performance. 


WATERS, 


For complete information, address Dept. B-7 


Scdqwick MACHIN 


54 WEST 15 
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ing service in loans to veterans. In 
the past year it received the Wasb- 
ington Board of Trade award for 
its radio program “I Was a Com. 
munist for the F.B.I.” President 
Waller is now a member of the 
executive commuttee of the A.B.A. 
Committee on Federal Legislation. 

The Munsey Trust Company, dat- 
ing from 1913, bears the name of 
its first president, Frank A. Munsey. 
publisher of the Washington Times 
and other papers. When Mr. Munsey 
died in 1922 he was succeeded in the 
bank’s presidency by his executor, 
William T. Dewart, owner of the 
New York Sun. 


Famous Depositors 


Naruratty, many famous people 
have had accounts with the Wash- 
ington banks. The National Bank of 
Washington, for example, lists 
Daniel Webster, Francis Scott Key, 
Henry Clay, James Monroe, and 
Supreme Court Justice Bushrod 
Washington, a nephew of the Presi- 
dent, among its eminent customers. 
Seventeen Presidents have kept ac- 
counts with the Riggs. President 
Truman had one at the Hamilton. 

Several of the older banks have 
valuable, interesting collections of 
Americana relating to the city and 
its historic personages. The Riggs’ 
papers include memorabilia of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, among other treasures. 
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A Helpful Roundtable 


YOU know which hand belongs “‘in the till”—your concern is with the hand 


“An Executive Training 
that doesn’t belong there. The banker can never afford to let a weak spot Roundtable,” August issue, caught 
exist which will lead to loss or to misdirected suspicion against the integrity the eye of one of the country’s 


of any of the bank’s employees. largest industrial companies which 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


The Teller’s Cash Box, for example, is a point at which the hand of the 


crook may aim. With ordinary combination locks this chest can be opened, 


“And just why can’t we take mother 
leaving no evidence. When equipped with the new Sargent & Greenleaf with us to Washington?” 


MP (Manipulation Proof) Lock, The Teller’s Cash Box, or any box which 


contains valuables—can be opened only by knowledge of the combination. 


Your employees deserve the protection, and you will appreciate the in- 


creased sense of security, which use 
of the Sargent & Greenleaf MP Lock 


on Money Chests will give. For more 


information, write for free booklet: 
“And Not A Clue.” 
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‘Can you 


count up to 
million? 


That’s an impressive figure, young lady, and 
mighty important to fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters on farms. 

For 2% million is the number of telephones 
the Bell System has added in rural areas in the 
eight years since World War II. 

It’s a lot of telephones, but we’re not stopping 
there. More and more are going in every day. 


And while we've been adding all these tele- 
phones, service has been getting better too. The 
number of parties on many rural telephone lines 
has been reduced and there have been much 
appreciated improvements in party line ringing. 

In rural areas, as well as in cities and towns, 
we're keeping right on improving the quality and 
quantity of telephone service. 
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Farm machinery 
has doubled the economy 


Remember the grain-threshing crews of a few years 
back? When 8 to 12 strong-backed men labored 
from dawn to dusk loading shocks on wagons, and 
hauling them to the threshing machine, where still 
other men oiled and regulated the machine and 
hauled the grain away? Today, one man drives a 
combine like an MM Self-Propelled Harvestor 
through the field. As he drives, the Harvestor cuts 
the grain, threshes it, and unloads it into a truck. In 
just one day, this Harvestor saves more than enough 
manpower to manufacture a refrigerator. It is this 
tremendous saving in work-power that has made 
your modern conveniences possible. 


% OF 1935-39 T T —f OF 1935-30 
| Output per | | | 
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Men-hours 
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Farm Production UP! 
In 40 years, output of the 
nation’s farms has nearly 


doubled. 


Farm Manhours DOWN! 
Manhours worked on 
farms have dropped 17% 
in the past 15 years. 


Ever see one of 
these gadgets? 


That is a husker’s hook. It took 

a real athlete to handle one. In one 

smooth motion, the husker would grab 

an ear of corn, snap it off the stalk, 

and deftly shuck the ear. Know what they do 

today? A mechanical corn picker, like one of the 

MM Huskors, buzzes through a corn field and does 

more work in a day than 25 men with husker's 
hooks could handle. 


Spark-plug of farm progress 
... the farm equipment dealer 


Key man in farm mechanization is the local farm 
equipment dealer. His machinery knowhow, his 
facilities for sales and service, his vision and en- 
thusiasm, make his place of business local head: 
quarters for farmers seeking better methods of farm- 
ing. A rural community can boast no greater ass¢t 
than a progress-minded farm equipment dealer. 
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made my new 
kitchen possible? 


There’s just no doubt about it, madam! If it weren’t for 
farm machinery, you’d never have your new kitchen. 
You couldn’t possibly have your gleaming new 
range, your washer, your electric mixer, or any of 
the conveniences that make your day so much easier, 
so much more pleasant. Here’s what tractors, and 
harvesters, and corn pickers have done for you. 


What farm machines 
have done for the farm wife 


When threshing time came a few years back, the 
farm wife toiled early and late in her steaming kitch- 
en, cooking mighty meals for the hungry threshers. 
And all year ’round, the farmer’s wife pitched in to 
do farm chores her husband didn’t have time for. 
The modern farmer, with time gained by machinery, 
does these chores himself, leaving his wife free to 
keep house. And even housework is far easier for 
today’s farm wife, thanks to the city-style con- 
veniences she now enjoys. 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 


[MODERN MACHINERY) 
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Why farming is called 
the one basic industry 


In colonial days, 85 farm workers pro- 

duced just enough food for themselves and 

15 non-farm workers. Today, 15 farmers pro- 

duce for both themselves and 85 others. With 
modern machinery on our farms, fewer people 
produce food, and more people produce cars, TV 
sets, radios, and kitchen appliances. Thus, farm 
machinery helps us all enjoy a better life. And do 
you know who makes that farm machinery produce? 
The American farmer! Minneapolis-Moline calls 
him the American Farmer-Businessman. 
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TODAY’S BIGGEST OPPORTUNITY IN THE HOME LOAN FIELD... 


Visit National Homes’ New 1954 
“PACEMAKER” Open House 


Nearest You...and Compare! 


More than 50,000 National homes are now 
being lived in . . . a fact which attests the 
public acceptance accorded these wonder- 
ful home values. This acceptance is also 
the reason why National Homes’ new 
“Pacemakers” afford you today’s best op- 
portunity in sound investments. 


NATION-WIDE SHOWING STARTS OCT. 3rd 


Soon you will have an opportunity to compare 
the all-new 1954 “SPACEMAKERS” by National 
Homes with the houses on which you now make 
loans. Check variety, beauty, value! You'll see 
the lowest cost home, feature for feature, in 
this new line, that National Homes has ever 
built. See for yourself why National Homes 
mortgages are sound investments. Save the 
date... October 3rd . . . and inspect the house 
that will set the pace for 1954, National Homes’ 
all-new “PACEMAKER!” 


), 
HOMES 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA + HORSEHEADS, N, Y. 


Good Housekeeping 


as 


National Homes’ 
prefabricated panels 
and structural parts 
as they leave the 
assembly plant 
carry the Good 
Housekeeping 
guarantee seal and 
the Parents’ 
Magazine seal of 
commendation as 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
is reprinting it for distribution 
among the presidents and vice-pres- 
idents of the affiliated companies 
and the department managers in 
New York headquarters. 

The Roundtable reconvenes this 
month so that the experts can dis- 
cuss two questions of particular in- 
terest to the American Institute of 
Banking. There wasn’t room for 
these in the panel’s first session. 


Ragged Dollars 


Tue Treasury says there’s no good 
reason why every ragged dollar bill 
spotted by a bank anywhere as be- 
ing unfit for further circulation 
should be shipped to Washington for 
verification and destruction. The de- 
partment explains: 

“Hereafter, a billion and a quarter 
pieces a year of worn-out United 
States paper currency—making, if 
laid flat, a stack as high as 900 
Washington Monuments—previously 
bundled up and sent to Washington 
will be verified and destroyed locally 
by the Federal Reserve banks at 
substantial savings to the Govern- 
ment. Reduced shipping costs alone 
are expected to result in savings of 
about $200,000. 

“Each Federal Reserve bank, act- 
ing as fiscal agent for the Treasury 
Department, will cancel and destroy 
accumulations of worn-out currency 


after verification of the amounts 
and genuineness. Destruction will 
be by shredding and burning. Only 
small working forces will be re- 
quired. 

“The Federal Reserve banks will 
follow operating procedures pro- 
vided by the Treasury in verifying 
and destroying the unfit currency. 
As an additional security measure, 
general auditors of the Federal Re- 
serve banks will audit the currency 
verification units at frequent in- 
tervals. 

“The new plan applies to silver 
certificates and United States notes, 
of which about 1,250,000,000 unfit 
pieces were received at Washington 
from all over the country during the 
fiscal year 1952. The Treasury will 
continue for the time being to retire 
and destroy all worn-out Federal Re- 
serve currency, of which about 350,- 
000,000 pieces were received in 
fiscal 1952. 

“In numbers of pieces one dollar 
bills make up the bulk of the cur- 
rency which has to be retired be- 
cause of unfitness. The $1 bills last 
about 10 months as a rule, and more 
than a billion of them are in circula- 
tion. Higher denomination bills last 
much longer.” 


Explosive 


Assoctatep PRESS dispatch from 
Boston: 


A treasured possession of The Willard in Washington is the original of this 

drawing by Thomas Nast, the famous cartoonist, who dated it February 13, 

1861. The scene is “Gentlemen’s bar, Willard’s Hotel, Washington, During the 

Inauguration Week.” (Is that the incoming President, A. Lincoln, sitting in 
the chair at the lower right?) 
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HERE’S 


Che 


AND A 
WELCOME 


WV 


AS TEXAS 


Special week-end 
rates for rooms. 


Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 
FRANK H. BRIGGS, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 


The banker 
wants to know 


about the contingent 
liability created by 
wide differences be- 
tween original and 
replacement costs — 
the effect on balance 
sheet, profit and 
loss, and insurance. 
American Appraisal 
Service furnishes the 
answer. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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of LOOSE 
‘COINS... 


Tray holds 10 coins each of pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, halves, in each of 68 staggered pockets 
for quick accessibility and handling. Figures on 
border designate denominations of coins in 
pockets. Style No. 1 mounted on pedestal. 
Style No. 2 fitted with rubber bumpers 
for counter use. Style No. 3 mounted 
on short legs, arranged for nest- 
7 with other trays. Tray is 
236'’x9"". A time saver. 


age 
the leverage! 


ed in bundl 
ins in va 


THEY'RE STRONGER BY TEST 


They “deliver the goods.’ Made of 8- point 
weight, size 25g x 6% in. with “‘register’’ stub 
Style No 2 same size but with blank stub for 
desired copy Style No. 3, size 2% x 4% in 
without stub. Reintorced eyelet extends to 
end of tag. Printed in red and black. Bank 
imprint included in price. 


attac’ 
ith one h 
the canvas in other Seal Presses - 


“Bank officials were astounded 
when they discovered what a Boston 
spinster had stored in a safe deposit 
vault. They found live ammunition 
—grenades, rifle cartridges, primers 
for big artillery shells—parachute 
flares, American and foreign gas 
masks, plus some empty shell cases 
and barbed wire. 

“They were sentimental souvenirs, 
saved by Miss Sarah Battelle since 
she was a Y.M.C.A. worker in World 
War I. Miss Battelle died several 
weeks ago and State Street Trust 
officials disclosed today that they 
found the mementos when they be- 
gan to settle her estate. The ex- 
plosives were turned over to the 
police.” 


Egg Shells and Blow Torches 


F ROM The Proof Machine, pub- 
lished by International Business 
Machines Corporation: 

“Checks, according to the experts, 


| were used in one form or another 
| as far back as the 7th and 9th cen- 


turies, B. C., but the world had 
to wait until this decade for a check 
to be written on the shell of a hard- 
boiled egg! Properly endorsed, it 


| was cashed with no trouble for its 


full amount at the Victoria branch 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

“Here in the U.S.A., checks have 
been written in lipstick on a hand- 
kerchief, on cigarette paper, on call- 
ing cards, envelopes, fragile valen- 
tines, and even on steel plate so 
tough that it had to be endorsed 


“One bedroom at Willard’s during the Presidential Inauguration” is the caption 
to this sketch by Nast, also in the hotel’s collection. (Let’s hope Washington 


ORIVE-IN 
BANKING 


“That’s because if you want a loan on 
your car you drive it up here so they 
ean look it over” 


with a blowtorch. Perhaps to en- 
courage more normal checkwriting 
habits, banks have gone so far as 
to provide left-handed checkbooks 
for their southpaw customers. 

“According to estimates, 6-billion* 
checks, normal or egg-shaped, left- 
handed or right-handed, are written 
each year in the United States— 
that’s almost 20,000,000 a day—and 
since these checks cover 90 percent 
of all the exchange of money in the 
country, one is bound to enter your 
life whether or not you write checks 
yourself.” 


* 7,900,000,000, according to the Joint 
Committee on Check Collection Study 


(BANKING, April 1953.) 


isn’t quite so crowded during the 1953 A.B.A. convention!) 
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Gulf Periodic Service provides expert assist- 
ance in the selection of the most suitable cut- 
ting and quenching oils for all types of gears. 


i i 


Many leading defense plants rely on Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service for help on any 
problem that involves a petroleum product. 


--- q“uality goes up. costs go down, when 


PETROLEUM SCIENCE ENTERS THE PICTURE 


Take, for example, the manufacturing of gears... 


Petroleum science means far more than just lubrica- 
tion of the machine tools. Its scope takes in the selec- 
tion of cutting and quenching oils... rust preventives 
».. even wax wrappers for protection of the gears 
during shipment. 


Obviously, the average company can’t keep pace 
with all the developments in this complex fast-moving 
field. 


That’s why Gulf, years ago, originated the idea of a 
complete advisory service to promote the most efficient 
use, not just of lubricants but of a// petroleum prod- 
ucts. Called Gulf Periodic Consultation Service, this 


cooperative plan has been adopted by hundreds of 
manufacturing plants. 


Through this concept of complete service in the field 
of petroleum science, Gulf has grown by helping its 
customers to grow. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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PEOPLES 


FIRST 


Home refrigeration is another great 
market that consumer financing 
has helped grow. According to 
latest estimates, 65% of the re- 
frigerators sold in 1952 were 
financed through installment credit 
plans. This is another way mone 
at work contributes to the hig 
level of our economic life. 

Peoples First National plays a 
vital part in consumer credit 
throughout the Pittsburgh market. 
For example, Peoples Time Plan 
helped 56,465 people buy refrig- 
erators and other consumer pur- 
chases last year. 

Peoples First National has ac- 
quired extensive experience in 
the home appliance field. This 
knowledge and our widespread 
contacts with manufacturers are 
frequently of value to oe 
ents. If you’re considering a Pitts- 
burgh Correspondent, we will 
welcome the opportunity of pre- 
senting the facts about our com- 
prehensive services. 


PEOPLES FIRST | 


NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COM PANY 


Correspondent Bank Department 


P. O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Bank Wire 


‘AROUND: 
OUR-... 
BANK. 


Ir was after banking hours, but a 
few members of the staff were still 
busily working when the telephone 
rang and the bank’s operator asked 
the assistant cashier to talk to a 
customer. 

At once she recognized the halting 
voice as that of one Jim, a familiar 
figure on the streets of the town, 
popularly reputed to “have not quite 
all his marbles,’”’ but well liked be- 
cause of his good nature and con- 
stant grin. Jim didn’t do any bank- 
ing business and she wondered what 
he could be calling about. When he 
said that he wanted to buy some 
travelers’ checks, she nearly fell off 
her chair, because his chronic in- 
solvency was such that he seldom 
had more than small change in his 
pockets. She told him that the bank 
was closed, but if he would come in 
the next morning she would be glad 
to sell the checks to him. 

But Jim wouldn’t have it that way. 
In his rambling stutter he told her 
that he couldn’t come tomorrow. He 
lived out in the country and when 
he had heard on the radio about the 
bank’s travelers’ checks he had 
walked all the way into tewn, and he 
just couldn’t do it again tomorrow. 

“Well,” thought the assistant 
cashier, “if Jim really wants to buy 
some travelers’ checks, I’ll let him 
in and sell them to him now before 
he spends his cash for something 
else.” She wondered where on earth 
he was going. She told him to come 
to the side door of the bank and 
knock and she would let him in and 
wait on him. In a few minutes Jim 
was beside her desk, grinning from 
ear to ear. 

“How many travelers’ checks do 
you want, Jim?” she asked. 

“Well, I don’t ’xactly know,” stam- 
mered Jim. “What would it cost for 
$500 worth?” 

The young lady almost fainted, 
but she said, “Well, at 75 cents per 
$100, the charge would be $3.75.” 


“That’s right — that’s right!” 
stuttered Jim. “That’s what me ang 
Hank Pepper down at the store 
figured. I had him work it out for 
me. They said on the radio 75 cents 
per $100, so $500 would be five times 
75 cents, Hank said, and that’s 
$3.75.” 


He opened his tightly closed fist 
and deposited four very much 
crumpled dollar bills on her desk. 

“That’s fine, Jim,” smiled the 
officer, “and now, where’s the $500?” 

“Why, they said on the radio they 
only cost 75 cents for every $100,” 
expostulated Jim, ‘‘and there’s the 
money—you just take it out of that 
four dollars I just gave you.” 

“But the $3.75 is for the fee,” 
explained the assistant cashier. “Of 
course you have to pay the money, 
too!” 


“They didn’t say nothing like that 
on the radio,” argued Jim, for the 
time being losing his happy grin. 
“Just 75 cents per $100!” He 
couldn’t take it in. He kept re- 
iterating that “that’s what they said 
on the radio” even as he went out 
the door without the travelers’ 
checks. 

Poor Jim! He might not be going 
anywhere and he might not have 
his proper complement of gray mat- 
ter, but he was smart enough to 
figure that buying $500 worth of 
something for $3.75 was a good in- 
vestment! 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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This is the profile of a bank 


Mo OF THE TIME marble and 
steel disguise it. But after a 
visit or two to any bank you begin 
to see its true profile. 

It may be the face of a teller, a file 
clerk, a loan officer or—the presi- 
dent. Whoever it is, this much is 
certain—the profile of a bank is al- 
ways the face of the man or woman 
in the bank you know best. 

Why? 

Because banks are people. Tellers’ 
cages, vaults, iron gates—all the 
familiar symbols of banks — are 
nothing more than tools used by 
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human hands to get the job done. 

Yes— banks are people. More to 
the point, they are conscientious 
professionals who see banking as a 
career rather than just another way 
to earn a living. 

To Mr. and Mrs. America this 
says, ‘‘ Your money (along with your 
country’s financial tradition) is in 
good hands.”’ 

It also means that the business of 
putting money to work—banking’s 
basic function—is administered by 
responsible professionals with a keen 
sense of trade competition, and a 


highly developed awareness of cus- 
tomer service. 

These people are America’s banks. 
Bank buildings, however simple or 
ornate, are only their workshops. It 
is their humanness that transforms 
facades of marble and steel into faces 
of friendliness and warmth. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 


* * * 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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GEORGE A. MOONEY, bank edi- 
tor, The New York Times 


HERE can be no firm answer to 

this question—it depends. As a 
general rule, however, the bank 
should make the same careful effort 
to be fair that it applies in dealing 
with its own competing customers. 

Usually this means that in issuing 
its news releases the bank should 
“divide” the exclusiveness, alternat- 
ing between the two competing news- 
papers. On the other hand, neither 
newspaper is likely to appreciate an 
arrangement like the well-known 
“fifty-fifty hamburger’’ — composed 
of one horse and one rabbit. When 
one paper is given an important 
story the other must be given one 
of equal importance at the earliest 
opportunity. At least it is the bank’s 
responsibility to assure the neg- 
lected newspaper that it is deter- 
mined to be fair. 

Routine releases, of course, can 
be staggered back and forth. In fact, 
such “news” items are not likely to 
cause any difficulty, however issued, 
since newspapers often run them 


Mr. Mooney 
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Your Press Relations 


On this page each month members of the working press talk over a practical question 
on bank press relations. Send us YOUR question. We’ll submit it to an expert or two and you'll 
get the answer here. Your name and the bank’s will be withheld if you so desire. 


QUESTION 


Our bank is in a city that has two newspapers—morning and afternoon— 
under different ownership. How can we divide our releases so that each will 
get an even break? 


only as a courtesy or as fillers. But 
where the news is of an important 
nature, the bank should be careful 
to maintain an even balance. One 
possibility where there is a major 
news break would be to supply the 
second newspaper with additional 
important information sufficient to 
provide a fresh lead. 

Thus, in the case of a merger 
story for example, the newspaper 
which gets the story first could be 
either the one that got hold of it 
independently or the one whose 
deadline coincided with the actual 
“break’”’ in the news. A true break, 
of course, means that the news of 
the merger was already leaking out 
in some way; the bank would be 
forced to act promptly in its own 
best interest, and hence the decision 
as to which newspaper would be out 
of its hands. 

And the bank officer in charge of 
issuing releases must be able to 
evaluate them in terms not only of 
their publicity value to the bank, 
but also in terms of their actual 
news worth, and then in terms of 
the editorial requirements of the 
local newspapers. Thus, generally 
speaking, morning newspapers de- 
vote more space to financial news, 
providing more detailed coverage 
than the evening newspapers which 
are frequently more interested in 
the “feature” type of financial story. 
Furthermore, from the bank’s own 
selfish point of view, there is the 
matter of circulation. One news- 
paper in the community may be big 
and powerful with a large circula- 
tion; the other, small and struggling. 
Also to be considered is the type of 
circulation. It does not follow nec- 


essarily that the larger newspaper 
is serving the kind of readers most 
likely to be interested in bank news 
except of the sensational kind. 
Once again, however, it should 
be remembered that the problem, 
like all others in the field of press 
relations, is more easily solved, if 
it can be, by continuing personal re- 
lations with the individual news- 
paper representatives concerned. 
The newspaperman undoubtedly un- 
derstands the situation as between 
the two newspapers better than does 
the banker. After all, it’s his job. 


ROBERT L. SANDIFER, assistant 
financial editor, Los Angeles Times. 


HE question of dividing news re- 
leases to give equal breaks to 
both morning and afternoon news- 
papers is one that has been debated 
for years, and will continue to be 
argued (by newspapermen at least) 
for many years to come. The an- 
swer is that it is impractical. 
A common sense policy would dic- 
tate that any important news story 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


Mr. Sandifer 
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BIGGER FUTURE 


Conservation farming is a way to make more money 


In a nation-wide survey of nearly 2,000 farmers 
in soil conservation districts, more than 1,000 
of them reported cash benefits from the new 
program. These top conservation farms averaged 
$3,000 additional income each year. 


When you see implements like this Allis- 
Chalmers two-way spinner plow at work, take 
a second look. It means another farm equipment 
customer on the way to high-yield farming .. . 
to increased and steadier income through right 
handling of soil and water. 


For example, this one simple, low-cost plow 
eliminates a great many dead-furrow and back- 
furrow problems. As shown below, it is the key 
to proper maintenance of terraced cropland. And 
even better known is its importance in keeping 
fields smooth for irrigation, for surface drain- 
age and for easier farming. On hillsides, the two- 
way plow permits turning all furrow slices up- 
hill to combat the gradual downward movement 
of the soil and to hold more rainfall on the 
slopes. 

Ask the farmers of your local soil conserva- 
tion district what the program means to them... 


how it brings cash in the bank, now, as well as 
assurance for the future. 


Soil conservation farming nearly always 
brings the kind of added income that makes 
good farm credit risks. 


HE TERRACE MAINTENANCE PROBLEM 
 BACKFURROW 


Listen to The National Farm 
and Home Hour — NBC 
— Every Saturday 


Dead furrows between terraces lead to the development of a bench 
above the water channel. Two-way plowing is the only way fo turn 
the soil, year after year, in terraced fields yet preserve uniform slope and 


drainage. With the two-way plow, the terrace ridge is maintained and 
the channel kept open, with no dead furrows on the slope between LLIS G CHa iM * RS 
THE TWO-WAY PLOW ANSWER 
T 


RACTOR DIVISION — MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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OPERATING OFFICES 


Capital tied up in inventory ? 


USE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


FOR LARGER LOANS 


Marketable assets stored on the manufacturer's or distributor’s own 
premises can be collateralized by field warehouse receipts to 
enable you to lend safely in excess of open line limits. On loans of 
this type, it is of the utmost importance to have exact knowledge of 
the quantity, age, value and rate of movement of the inventory. 
New York Terminal Field Warehousing service provides this com- 
plete inventory control. Our experience is extensive—our integrity 
established—our service is a quality service, complete, economical 
and safe. 

This could be the solution to some of your loan account problems. 
A call will bring a qualified representative, without obligation, to 
give you additional information or assist you in reviewing any in- 
ventory situation. Use New York Terminal Warehouse Receipts— 
they enable you to extend maximum credit with minimum risk. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 

be released to all newspapers as 
soon as possible, regardless of the 
time of day. As most banking news 
results from the action of directors, 
committees, or banking organiza. 
tions, and, as these meetings usually 
are held in the afternoon, and mostly 
after banking hours, any news they 
might develop is too late for the 
afternoon papers. 

On the other hand, news releases 
on earnings, economic studies, ete,, 
where the release time can be con- 
trolled, will fare better as morning 
releases. The reason is simple. A 
story that runs all day in the after. 
noon paper is old news for the morn- 
ing paper of the following day. On 
the other hand, a story in this morn- 
ing’s paper is not old for the PMs of 
that same day. 

The main thing is not when to 
release news, but to be sure that it 
is released. 


Goon stockholder and public re 
lations are improved by frank and 
open discussion and analysis of op- 
erations and conditions for banks 
as well as for other types of pub- 
licily owned corporations, The real 
essential is that the story be told 
in a manner that is understood by 
everyone. 

Figures speak louder than words, 
and today’s business page readers 
better understand progress as shown 
by figures than by statements of 
generalities made by an official of 
the bank. 

For years, Los Angeles banks fol- 
lowed the latter policy. In recent 
years they have learned the value 
of good reporting of their earnings, 
condition statements, etc. 

Today their securities are held in 
high regard by investors, no small 
measure of which is due to the fact 
the investor is better acquainted 
with the facts about local banks 
through news stories in the daily 
newspapers. 
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Men seek success to make money 
to pay expenses they wouldn’t have 
if they weren’t successful. 


Courage is the quality virtue 
needs when it is put to the test. 


The choice that has faced Uncle 
Sam abroad is whether to be busted 


_ as a Shylock or busted as a Santa 


Claus. 
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All photos show the Midland National Bank, 
Midland, Texas 


they’ve got something to talk about! 


Texas today has some of the most modern and most efficient 
banking quarters in America. The phenomenal growth of 
this great state has become a national legend. Industrial, 
agricultural and population expansion has brought about 
an acute need for new facilities in service institutions. 
Midland National’s handsome new quarters are an out- 
standing example of how progressive Texas bankers are 
“facing-up” to this need. Engineered to provide smooth 
daily routine, to step-up customer service and increase 
employee productivity . . . this modern bank is designed to 
offer better service at a greater profit for its stockholders. 


During the past five years, Bank Building Corporation has 
worked with over 40 banks in the state of Texas alone! 
Our forty years experience in this highly specialized field 
of architecture and building has given us unequalled 
knowledge of what constitutes sound banking operation. 
We are equipped to handle any phase or all of your mod- 
ernization. Large or small, your project will be engineered 


by America’s finest team of bank building specialists. 


OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, Orn & 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Pana Avanve ATLANTA, Wesvann Union Busc. SAN PRANCISCO, Mucuame’s Buss. 
Operating cutside continental U.S. es: BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER Of BANKING’S 
staff. 


“Oldest” Merger Planned 


MERGER now in process is to 

bring together Indiana’s oldest 
trust company and Indianapolis’s 
oldest national bank. They are the 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF IN- 
DIANAPOLIS and the INDIANA TRUST 
COMPANY, with combined assets in 
excess of $190-million. 

Final terms are subject to all the 
necessary approvals, but it is con- 
templated that the merged institu- 
tion should be known as Merchants 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Indianapolis, second largest bank in 
the city and state. 


Bryant College, Providence, Rhode 
Island, in conferring the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science in Bus- 
iness Administration upon 
Ivy BAKER PRIEST, Treasurer of the 
United States, put these words into 
the citation: “Your name on a piece 


John J. Clarke Todd G. Tiebout 


of green paper is the most sought- 
after autograph in the world.” 


Topp G. TIEBOUT has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general 
counsel of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. JOHN J. CLARKE be- 
comes assistant general counsel; 
ARTHUR H. WILLIS succeeds Mr. 
CLARKE as secretary; GREGORY 
O’KEEFE becomes assistant secretary 
and continues as assistant counsel. 
Mr. TIEBOUT succeeds WALTER S. 
LOGAN, who resigned to resume pri- 
vate law practice. 


Immediate construction of a $587,- 
000 addition to the head office of 


The two boys at the right are Ilkka Pohjaneimo and Matti Riisalo, visitors to 

this country from Finland at the invitation of Junior Achievement. Here they 

are on a tour of Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. At left is their St. Louis 

host, Brad O’Leary. The boys had visited the East and South and were on their 
way West 


Mrs. John Knox Lester Johnson 


the First NATIONAL BANK OF Nev- 
ADA, Reno, has been announced by 


President E. J. Questa. for th 
is ont 
Mrs. JOHN S. KNOX, recently AL 
named assistant vice-president of nie 
the Citizens & Southern National Marit 
Bank, Atlanta, is the first woman New 
elected to the staff officer group of adito 
the bank. As director of community licat 
activities and women’s banking, she bank 
will act in an advisory capacity to wor 
the bank’s 20 branches in 12 Georgia ie i 
communities. Ban 
LESTER B. JOHNSON, advertising pis 
manager of the American Trust ciat! 
Company, San Francisco, has been 
named assistant vice-president and H 


advertising manager. 


Work has started on modernizing 
the first-floor main banking quarters 
of the First NATIONAL BANK IN 
Datias. This will give the main 
banking room a completely new ap- 
pearance and increase the lobby area 
by about 50 percent. Teller windows 
will be increased by 12, making 4 
block-long line of receiving and pay- 
ing windows. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of Ba 
Cleveland has opened its new Brook- ca 
park-Pearl office which _ includes ms 
three auto-teller windows. in 

As 

A recent issue of the Marquette 
Memo, published by Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, featured a0 th 
article, “New Frontiers,” written by Si 
GEoRGE V. CHRISTIE, vice-president de 
of the First National Bank of Ari- of 
zona. “Though there are no longer § D 
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Mlalee Babbidge Harry Duntemann 
new oceans to sail, or new lands to 
cross, there are still new frontiers 
for those who seek them and Arizona 
is one of these,” said Mr. CHRISTIE. 


ALLALEE A. BABBIDGE been 
named a personnel officer of The 
Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, Buffalo. She has been 
editor of the bank’s employee pub- 
lication and chief analyst in the 
bank’s job evaluation program. She 
has been active locally and national- 
ly in the American Institute of 
Banking and is a former vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Niagara 
Frontier Industrial Editors’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Harry Duntemann Retires 


ARRY G. DUNTEMANN, assistant 

cashier and manager of the ad- 
vertising department of The First 
National Bank of Chicago, retires 
as of September 1. He entered the 
bank as a messenger in 1911, was 
assigned to the advertising depart- 
ment in 1920, becoming manager in 
1944, 

Mr. DUNTEMANN is a life member 
and former president of Chicago 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking; former president of Chi- 
cago Financial Advertisers; and for 
many years has participated actively 


in the Financial Public Relations 
Association. 


GaLE F. JOHNSTON, president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis, has been awarded a plaque 
designating him undisputed winner 
of the “All-Ozarks Skunk Fishing 
Derby for 1953.” He inadvertently 
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hooked a skunk when he retired for 
the night without removing the lure 
from his fly rod. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY’S 50-story 
building at 1 Wall Street, New York, 
is to be completely air conditioned 
in what is described as one of the 
largest of such systems ever built 
into an existing building in the 
New York area. The equipment, 
which will extend from the bank’s 
vault level four floors underground 
to three stories above the present 
roof, will furnish refrigerating ca- 
pacity equivalent to the cooling 
effect produced by bringing 75 
freight-car loads of ice into the 
building daily. 


The Nassau CouNTY NATIONAL 
BANK, Rockville Centre, New York, 
had its 35th anniversary in mid- 
summer but won’t have the official 
celebration until fall when every- 
body is back from vacations. 


Indians Like New Boss 


(io L. EMMONS, board chair- 
man and president of the First 
State Bank of Gallup, New Mexico, 
and treasurer in 1949-50 of the 
American Bankers Association, has 
been named U. S. Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

President Ejisenhower’s nomina- 
tion of Mr. EMMONS met with ap- 
proval in many places, notably 
among the Indians themselves. He 
is reputed to be on a first-name basis 
with at least 1,000 Indians, and the 


Glenn L. Emmons 


Navaho Tribal Council made this 
statement regarding his choice for 
the position: “This is the best news 
the Navaho Tribe has received since 
the Army announced that our people 
were to be released from captivity 
at Fort Sumner, New Mexico, and 
allowed to return to our beloved 
reservation.” 

Mr. Emmons has long believed 
that the Federal trusteeship over 
the Indians should be liquidated at 
the earliest possible time, and to 
this end has said that he hoped to 
work himself out of a job. He is 
author of the so-called “Emmons 
Plan” which calls for land reclama- 
tion to make the best possible use 
of water resources so that agrarian 
Indians could remain on their home- 
lands, produce food for themselves 
and livestock for market. The plan 


William A. McDonnell, president of First National Bank in St. Louis, addresses 
a group of St. Louis civil leaders. He was host at a meeting to inform them 
about Channel Nine, the city’s newly allocated educational television station. Mr. 

McDonnell is a member of the St. Louis Educational Television Commission 
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Because we 
work 
around 

the clock... 


YOUR 

CHECKS 

ARE 

COLLECTED FASTER 


“THE NATIONAL CITY. 
BANK of Cleveland 


623 Euclid A 
ve. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation — 


“STA NDARD 


Wherever money is wrapped! 


Heavy Duty. 


CARTRIDGE 
COINTAINERS 
* Easier Filling 


* Safer Handling 
* Clearer Printing 


A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


Cartridge Cointainers Currency Straps 
Tubular Coin Wraps ABA Style Straps 
Window Coin Wraps  Auto-wrap Bill Bands 
Send for Free Samples 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 
WORCESTER 8, MASS 


light industries among the tribes so 
that Indians could be trained in 
skilled work, and thus make jobs for 
themselves. 

Mr. EMMONS has been active in 
the American Bankers Association, 
having served on its Public Rela- 
tions Council and Small Business 
Credit Commission, as well as having 
been treasurer. He recently was 
named by the National Association 
of Manufacturers to a five-member 
committee to study and recommend 
measures for improving govern- 
mental efficiency and economy. 


LEWIS W. HARRISON, formerly as- 
sistant vice-president of The Bank 
of Asheville, North Carolina, is now 
with the National Bank and Trust 
Company, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
as assistant vice-president in the 
loan department. 


Governor Battle of Virginia has 
appointed THomaAs C. BOUSHALL, 
president of The Bank of Virginia. 
Richmond, as a member of the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education. 


The First National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, announces the pro- 
motion of J. HuGH RICH to cashier 
and Mrs. WILMA Q. RIVENBARK to 
assistant cashier. 


RUDOLPH E. REICHERT has been 
named board chairman of City Bank, 
Detroit. The new president is JOHN 
H. FRENCH, JR. MR. REICHERT is 
also president of the Ann Arbor 
(Michigan) Bank, is a former State 
Banking Commissioner for Michi- 
gan, and a former president of the 
Michigan Bankers Association. He 
is active in the American Bankers 
Association as a member of the 
executive and legislation committee 
of the State Bank Division, the Com- 
mittee on State Legislation, the 
State Legislative Council, and State 
Chairman for Michigan of the A.B.A. 
Treasury Savings Bonds Committee. 
Mr. FRENCH is president and chair- 


R. E. Reichert 


J. H. French, Jr. 


also contemplates establishment of 


Charles H. Lloyd Stanley D. Ulric 


man of French Mortgage and Bon 
Company of Detroit. He is one 
the original officers of the bank ani 
now becomes its second president 


STANLEY D. ULRICH and 
H. Lioyp have been appointed vice. 
presidents of American Trust Con. 
pany, San Francisco. 


Edwin Bird Wilson 


WILSON, a pioneer in 
the development of modern f. 
nancial advertising, died on August 
2 at the age of 75. 

He was born in Dunbar, Pennsy!- 
vania, graduated from Princeton 
University in 1901, and went into 
newspaper work. He then served 
as advertising manager of the Real 
Estate Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 

From 1909 to 1916, Mr. WILson 
was advertising manager of Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, where 
he organized the advertising depart- 
ment, and later the new business 
department. In 1916 he formed his 
own advertising agency, Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., now located at 40 Wall 
Street, and served as president until 
1946 when he became chairman of 
the board. 

He was a past president of the 
New York Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation and one of the few honor- 
ary life members of the Financial 
Public Relations Association, which 
he served for years as a member 
of the Senior Advisory Council. 

Mr. WILson is survived by his 
wife, three children, a brother, and 
two sisters. 


The New York Times recently ran 
a story on WiLL A. THEUR, 83-year- 
old vice-president of the National 
State Bank of Newark, who has 
completed 64 years of service. “AR. 
THEUR, the Times says, twice & 
perimented with retirement and 
didn’t much care for it. So now 
he’s at the bank every day, where 
he is in charge of collateral secur 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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“hove and beyond : 
the call of duly 


N correspondent bank relationships, there are many 
routine functions which are expected as a matter of 
course. These cover the bulk of transactions, and the 
Continental Illinois Bank has long proved its ability to 
discharge such functions to the complete satisfaction of 


its customer banks. 


But emergencies are bound to arise. Perhaps one of your 
customers with an unusual problem needs help urgently. 
Perhaps you wish to “double-check” on a subject of par- 
ticular importance to your own bank. The Continental 
Illinois Bank rises to situations that are “above and be- 
yond” what is ordinarily expected by its correspondents. 
Whenever it is humanly possible, the desired results are 
accomplished. 


That is one reason why so many banks have relied on 


the Continental Illinois Bank for so many years. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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gave on Cosre! 


Modern Burroughs Microfilming can slash film cos 
in many cases more than 50 per cent! It offers 8- 
photography on 16-mm film together with a high red 
tion ratio (37:1)—and therefore assures more imag 
per foot of film. Burroughs Microfilming saves y 
money —you can see the savings on every roll. 


Sensational new Acro-Feeder 

gives fast, automatic feeding of 

intermixed documents such as 

Bell c Howell sales tickets and customer state- 
mere nema ments, as well as of checks, with 

new standards of accuracy. 
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1S NEW! IT’S UP TO DATE! OBTAIN THE MAXIMUM SAVINGS THAT ONLY 
THE MOST MODERN MICROFILMING EQUIPMENT PROVIDES! 


ON LABOR CosTe,/ 


odern Burroughs Microfilming cuts labor costs. The 
bell & Howell Recorder—sold by Burroughs—is 
designed for high-speed automatic feeding and simpli- 
ged hand feeding . . . offers the latest cost-reducing 
eatures. Burroughs Microfilming reduces operating 
ime far below the average of older type machines. 


SAVE ON EQUIPMENT Coste! 


Modern Burroughs Microfilming is moderate in cost 
... is engineered for dependability and long life. When 
you purchase the equipment outright, its many time- 
saving, cost-cutting advantages soon repay the original 
investment in the equipment. Burroughs Microfilming 
will continue to save you money as long as you own it! 


If er are looking for a better, surer, less expensive way to do your microfilming 
—look at modern Burroughs Microfilming! It’s the microfilming method that gives 


you big 3-way savings! Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


612 ‘SERVICE CENTERS — 


There’s a Burroughs Service 
Center near you—staffed by 
highly skilled servicemen who 
have been specially trained to 
provide trouble-free operation 
and long life for your Bell & 
Howell equipment. 


Burroughs 


25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


Burroughs Processing Stations 
are strategically located through- 
out the country. Here expe- 
rienced technicians provide im- 
mediate processing of your 
microfilm — with maximum 
brilliance and clarity of image. 


\ 
4 
Fast Expert Service—For Al Your Mherotilming Needs 
/ 
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ities and loans. National State was 
a $3,500,000 bank when Mr. THEUR 
started working there as a “tem- 
porary” clerk. Its resources now 
are $177,000,000. 


In celebration of its 50th anniver- 
sary, Peoples Trust Company of 
Bergen County, Hackensack, New 
Jersey, has published a brochure 
entitled ‘‘Bergen County Looks 
Ahead,” which is packed with his- 
torical and statistical information, 
and is profusely illustrated. 


Vice-President WILLIAM B. PLATE 
will be in charge of the Irving Trust 
Company branch office scheduled 
to open in Oetober at 380 Madison 
Avenue, New York, on the site 
where the Ritz Carlton Hotel for- 
merly stood. The new office will 
also become the headquarters of 
Irving’s consumer finance division. 


WoopruFFr J. EMLEN, foreign de- 
partment representative of Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia, returned recently from a 
business trip to Scandinavian and 
Mediterranean countries. 


SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS, Cleveland, 
has opened its first branch. It’s in 
South Euclid, a Cleveland suburb. 


About to take off in a two-seat T-33A 
jet trainer at Elgin Air Force Base, 
Florida, is S. Sloan Colt, right, presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Company, New 
York. He flew in the 600-m.p.h. air- 
craft after attending an aerial firepower 
demonstration with other distinguished 
visitors. Lt. Col. Michael C. Horgan is 
the pilot 


A. J. Gock 


50 Years in Banking 


J. Gock, Bank of America’s 
e board chairman, began his 
banking career at the age of 13 on 
July 20, 1903, by polishing the brass 
nameplate on the front of a San 
Francisco bank. He was honored 
fore 50 years in banking on the an- 
niversary of that occasion. 

Mr. Gock recalled that his bank- 
ing career nearly terminated at the 
age of 16 when the front of a build- 
ing collapsed at his heels as he 
hurried to work the morning of the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire 
in 1906. It was not until 1912 that 
he joined the Bank of America as 
a teller. 

Active in many civic enterprises, 
Mr. Gock has been president of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; 
the California Bankers Association; 
San Francisco Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking; the San Fran- 
cisco Rotary Club; and he is a past 
potentate of San Francisco’s Islam 
Temple, Order of the Mystic Shrine. 


B. FRANK WILLIAMS has resigned 
as vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New Orleans 
to join the Bank of Yazoo City, 
Mississippi, as a vice-president. R. 
CHARLES STRAIN, for 17 years active 
in the bond business, has joined the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans as Mississippi representa- 
tive. 


Brork W. UNGE, manager of the 
Foreign Department of City National 
Bank & Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, who recently return- 
ed from his annual business and 
survey trip abroad, says: “More 


small borrowers are getting money - 


from European banks, and when 


bankers will lend Joe Doe, the man 
in the street, a few hundred dollars, 
it means that Joe Doe has better 
credit, hence more money and a 
better possibility to repay his loan. 
All that adds up to better condi- 
tions.” 


Many banks are carpeting their 
lobbies. The biggest such job is said 
to be that at the UNION TRUST Com- 
PaNy of Washington, D. C., which 
used 1,398 yards. 


J. E. BURROUGHS has been named 
chairman of the board of the Citizens 
Commercial and Savings Bank, Flint, 
Michigan, filling the vacancy created 
by the death of WILLIAM VEIT. 
ERNEST W. POTTER was named presi- 
dent. 


In a move to give the bank a 
governing body “more fully repre- 
sentative of local enterprise,” the 
First NATIONAL BANK, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, has added seven new 
directors. 


Board Chairman LESTER ARMOUR 
of Chicago National Bank was also 
elected president, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Ros- 
ERT D. MATHIAS. 


Several changes have been an- 
nounced at the Cincinnati Branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land. RICHARD G. JOHNSON becomes 
vice-president in charge, succeeding 
WILBUR T. BLAIR who resigned to 
become vice-president and treasurer 
of the Sharon (Pennsylvania) Steel 
Corporation. Pum J. GEERS was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 


Mary B. Davis, assistant cashier and 
head of the general ledger department 
of Meadow Brook National Bank, Free- 
port, New York, receives a lapel watch 
and corsage from President Augustus 
B. Weller on her 40th anniversary with 
the bank. She joined the bank as ® 
temporary summer replacement 
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Wm. A. McDonnell James P. Hickok Meredith C. Jones 
President Exec. Vice-President Sr. Vice-President 


We hope you’ll be among those 
attending the 79th annual 
convention of the American 
Bankers Association in 
Washington, D. C. This year’s 


enti IF. Burt W. C. Collins Frank Fuchs John F. Hallett 
be of Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President 
the most successful and best 


attended in ABA history. 


Officers of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, pictured at 
right, will journey eastward for 


this national event, and they 


: W. R. Wesunbeiak Wm. Moeller Alfred C. Pohle Leonard J. Schrewe 
look forward to seeing you there. Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President Asst. Vice-President 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 


FIRST IN ST. LOUIS for —" ss services 


Collectior Foreign Servi y Safe g 
Credit india mation Operating Methods Special Service 
Excess Loans Public ieidilaaene U. S., State and Municipal Bonds 
ember Federal Deposit Insuran 
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WITH NO 
QUESTIONS ASKED! 


. 


“‘We’re a mite suspicious of strangers ... but we’re always 
glad to accept an American Express Travelers Cheque.” 


@ Yep, everywhere you go, American Express 
Travelers Cheques are at an all-time high in 
popularity. 

There are good reasons why. More than 60 
years of service, backed by vigorous national 
advertising and promotion, have made Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques the most 
widely accepted cheques in the world... in- 
stantly recognized and accepted in a million 
places. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


This universal acceptability, coupled with the 
unique advantages of American Express serv- 
ice, the world over, brings to your bank a 
double bonus of good will. 

Your customers rely on you for financial 
service when they travel. And they want the 
same safe, convenient service they enjoy in 
your bank. So offer them American Express 
Travelers Cheques —and make our service 
yours! 


The first choice of travelers the world over! 
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CING 


President Albert S. Puelicher, left, and 
Chairman Charles F, Ilsley of Marshall 
& Isley Bank, Milwaukee, examine 
watches presented to each of them on 
their 40th anniversaries with the bank. 
Mr. Puelicher is a former national pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and his father, the late John H. 
Puelicher, was president of A.B.A. in 
1922. Mr. Ilsley is a grandson of a 
founding partner and son of a former 
president of the bank 
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named cashier; JOHN BIERMANN, JR., 
assistant cashier. JOHNSON, GEERS, 
and BIERMANN have all been with 
the Branch for 35 years. 


JoHN J. SHAW, secretary-treasurer 
of The Citizens Banking and Sav- 
ings Company, Conneaut, Ohio, has 
left banking to join the ministry. 


County Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Paterson, New Jersey, has 
announced these promotions: LEE 
BOYDELL, vice-president; CLIFFORD 
W. GEORGE, secretary; VERNE S. AT- 
WATER, assistant vice-president. 


Horace C. FLANIGAN, president of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, has been named general chair- 
man of the Greater New York 1954 
March of Dimes. 


Eric H. THOMAS, formerly as- 
sistant cashier of the Scranton 
(Pennsylvania ) National Bank, has 
Joined the national bank exam‘na- 
tion department of the Federal Re- 
‘erve Bank of Cleveland. His sister, 
Rutz R. Tuomas, also has left the 
Scranton National to accept a posi- 
tion with the Fed in Cleveland. 


September 1953 


EpMuUND J. NICHOLAS and AN- 
THONY J. KEARSHES have been named 
vice-presidents in the personal trust 
department of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York. 


Nassau COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
Rockville Centre, New York, is mak- 
ing extensive improvements to its 
Roosevelt branch to provide in- 
creased lobby space, more accessible 
entrance, air conditioning, and 24- 
hour letter-slot banking facilities. 


Elected to the board of The First 
National Bank of Philadelphia are 
L. Y. Greene, president of General 
Refractories Company, and Dr. 
GAYLORD P. HARNWELL, new presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Opening ceremonies at the new 
LaSalle-Military office of NIAGARA 
CouNnTy SAVINGS BANK, Niagara 
Falls, New York, were recorded on 
tape and broadcast later over WHLD 
and WJJL. 


Statewide Merger 


HE IDAHO FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 

Boise, now has 27 offices state- 
wide, through purchase of the entire 
ownership of the American National 
Bank of Idaho, Idaho Falls, with 
branches in Rigby, Salmon, Shelley, 
and Mackay. 

Published statements as of April 
20 showed American National with 
deposits of over $25,000,000 and 
loans of about $7,000,000. Idaho 
First National on that date had 
deposits of more than $135,000,000 
and loans of $53,000,000. 


E. J. Nicholas 


Edward F. James D. B. Woodward 


EDWARD F. JAMES, assistant vice- 
president of Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company, will henceforth be 
identified with the bank’s_ cor- 
respondent banking department. MR. 
JAMES is treasurer of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. 


DoNALD B. WooDWARD has been 
elected a trustee of Lincoln Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn. He’s a member of 
the faculty of The Graduate School 
of Banking, is an author on financial 
matters, is former financial editor 
of Business Week, and has been 
economist to the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System 
and the Department of State. 


At The Bank of California, N.A., 
San Francisco, ALFRED J. MAYMAN, 
vice-president, becomes vice-presi- 


Two and one-half blocks of people—estimated by police to total 6,000—gathered 

to see TV Star Liberace in the lobby of The Denver National Bank to get his 

autographed picture. The worst cloudburst in the city’s history arrived just after 

this picture was snapped and drove most to shelter. Liberace agreed to fill all 

requests for autographed photos direct from Hollywood. Total requests to 
date: 2,500 
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dent and cashier; ROGERS W, Ky. 
BERLING, vice-president and cashier 
assumes new duties as vice-preg 


dent of the bank’s Portland (Op. 
IN OUR FIFTY YEARS gon) office. 


First NATIONAL BANK oF Bostox 
has moved its West Roxbury offig 
into new quarters just acrosg th 
street. The new building featury 

Back in Indian Territory days, days a drive-in window, air-conditioning 
of brawling frontier towns, outlaw and parking space. 

bands and lawlessness, “sixgun justice” 

was an oft heard term. And not ' BEARDSLEY RUML, chairman of 
to be taken lightly! The alert man, The Seventh Company, New York 
the man fastest on the draw survived! has announced the appointment of 
it was in this robust age that Sipney G. TICKTON as manager of 
City National found its beginnings. technical services. MR. TICKTON was 


So, no one can know and appreciate } a 
the growth and development of formerly T ical Advisor, U. § 
Treasury. 


Oklahoma better than we. We were . 
and are... a part of it. That’s why 
we know this state and these people i eed de as a and pres 
so well. And that’s why we feel p Manhattan 
we can serve you better in Oklahoma. _, Railroad Company, and former New 
York City Deputy Mayor, was elected 
to the board of trustees of the Pr- 
dential Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 


CHESTER BAYLIS, JR., is now a 
vice-president of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 


AND TRUST COMPANY « OKLAHOMA CITY 


CHESTER L. HOGAN, assistant 

cashier of The Farmers and Mer- 

chants National Bank of Los Ap 

geles, has celebrated his 50th year 

with the bank. He was one of the 

organizers of Los Angeles Chapter, 

e American Institute of Banking, and 

Talking of trade was its president in 1925. He also 

was president in 1936 of the Inde- 

wit h pendent Bankers Association of 
Southern California. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 


PANAMANIAN RECEPTION—José Ra 

mon Guizado, left, Minister of Foreign 

Relations of the Republic of Panama, 

greets Howard C. Sheperd, chairman of 
National City Bank of New York, at 


New Zealand | trimer potion a 


tional City Bank of Panama 


If experience and local knowledge can help your customers’ ventures 
to success in these countries, we invite you to make our specialist services 


available to them. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia —R. J. Neal Blackwell, Manager 
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The record of the past is written in 
the figures of today... 
the hands 


ae | C. Austin James M. Barker Mark A. Brown 
, Austin, Cores of Board President 


on the helm — 
chart the course 
of tomorrow 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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A 
Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company 


The Harris Bank presents 


its Board of Directors 


William V. Kahler 
President 


IUinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 


F. B. McConnell James L. Palmer 
President President 


Sears, Roebuck Marshall Field 
& Company & Company 


Charles H. Percy Richard E. Pritchard 
President Vice-President 
Bell & Howell 
Company 


John G. Searle Harold H. Swift Stuart J. Templeton 
President Chairman of Board Wilson & Mclloaine 


G. D. Searle & Co: Swift & Company 


HARRIS Trust 
and Savings BAN K 


115 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


Organized as N. W Harris & Co. 1882— Incorporated 1907 


... Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Dam at the old Pierce Mill in Rock Creek Park — Ollie Atkins 


A LOT OF WATER HAS 
GONE OVER THE DAM 


— since last we had the opportunity of saying WELCOME 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION! 


It was 19 years ago, to be exact, back in 1934 that 
some 4,000 delegates came to town. This year almost 


twice that number are expected. 


Many changes have taken place in our city. Beautiful 


landmarks and improvements have been added. The 


population of the Greater Washington Area, then 
estimated at 700,000 has expanded to 1,400,000. 


We've grown a bit, too, and our 1934 deposits of 
$75,000,000 have risen to $335,000,000 and capital 
funds of $8,000,000 now exceed $20,000,000, 
affording us greater opportunities than ever before 
for serving our many correspondents and friends 


throughout the United States. 


We hope you find time to pay us a visit, but in any 


case... 


The Best of Conventions, A.B.A.! 


The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FOUNDED 1836 


LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation °¢ Member Federal Reserve System 
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us, inflation is still a lively corpse, although its 
funeral was decreed last November. 

In the dear, dead past when the debt was around 
$20- or $25-billion, it will be recalled, we feared infla- 
tion on the ground that eventually it deceived and 
beguiled even the economically literate. This was, in 
fact, its basic danger. Today we see evidence that we 
are near that point of no return, in the high type of 
advocate taking up the cudgels for inflation and in the 
widespread apathy toward the matter. 


VW: several years of national deficits ahead of 


Anyway the boom refuses to act its age. It belies 
the pessimists, confounds the skeptics, bewilders the 
optimists, ignores efforts by the Government to lasso 
it, and even kicks over truces. Perhaps we planned 
it that way; but an old boom like this must be handled 
with care, if not with reverence. . 

Many months have passed since business waited 
trustingly to be told by a kindly government all the 
facts of life, inflation, and such things, and to prepare 
for a little recession. However, commerce and indus- 
try generally continue to move into higher ground and 
the little recession has receded. The idea now seems to 
be taking hold that we might have a baby recession 
around the last of this year and get it over before the 
political summer of 1954. In any case we have made 
it clear that we forthrightly favor the control of re- 
cessions but not booms. 

In Life With Father, that delightful comedy of a few 
years ago, one memorable episode concerned father’s 
decision to have a heart-to-heart talk with his son who 
was beginning to show more than a casual interest in 
girls. Father, with his face appropriately grim, told 
the lad to sit down, carefully closed the doors, looked 
around to make sure they were alone, and after several 
“harumpfs” said solemnly, “Women are not always 
what they seem.” That was it. 
| So in life with the Government, it may be true that 
inflation is not always what it seems but, with more 
inflation assured, cheerfulness certainly seems to out- 
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weigh gloom right now in business and financial think- 
ing of the future. As the Communists would say, infla- 
tion is deflation is inflation and so on. 


There are soft spots like farm and commodity prices, 
metals, bulging automobile showrooms, and increasing 
difficulty in selling new houses, but apparently these 
important items are regarded as relatively minor in 
the over-all picture. 

During the first half of this year the country pro- 
duced goods and services in a constantly rising volume 
and the gross national product is now running at an 
annual rate of close to $373-billion. 

Expenditures for personal consumption in the sec- 
ond quarter reached an annual rate of $230-billion, 
almost $3-billion more than in the first quarter. 

Almost all statistical measurements tell the same 
story, including personal income which reached an an- 
nual rate of $284.4-billion in the second quarter, com- 
pared with $281.6-billion in the first. For four years 
this quarterly rise has been uninterrupted. 


In the financial field, the chorus of complaints over 
the Administration’s monetary policy has diminished 
to a whisper as a result of the recovery in bond prices. 
The first major piece of deficit financing by the Repub- 
licans was accomplished with a minimum of inflationary 
bank credit. 

The outlook for bank earnings is excellent, owing to 
higher interest rates and a heavy demand for loans, 
although this is offset by lower bond values. 

If check clearings hold at their present levels, bank 
debits in 345 U. S. cities will exceed the 1952 total of 
$1,640,000,000,000 by $100-billion. 

Despite a rising volume of consumer credit, delin- 
quency ratios are declining in various categories, while 
in others they are higher and there has been some 
increased slowness of collections, and a small decline 
in prompt payments among commercial accounts. 


To be prepared against the possibility of an economic 
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downturn, it is cheering news that an anti-recession 
blueprint is now being worked out under the direction 
of Dr. Arthur F. Burns, economic advisor to the Presi- 
dent. The plan is expected to be ready by the end of 
the year. 

So far, nothing spectacular appears to have been pro- 
posed in the unlikely event of a downturn—nothing but 
the obvious, such as easing of fiscal policy, a national 
public works program, badly needed rebuilding of high- 
ways, and, perhaps, lowering of taxes—all stimulants, 
if necessary. The rehabilitation of Korea, aside from 
its political effect, falls under the same general heading. 

In such emergency operations, softer money rates 
could be of substantial assistance, of course. Under 
present conditions of moderately tight rates, for ex- 
ample, quite a few issues have fallen by the wayside, 
either because underwriters failed to bid or the states 
and communities did not want to pay interest which 
they thought was too high. 

Thus, many projects for new schools, water systems, 
sewers, airfields, hospitals, and what have you have 
been postponed or canceled. Utilities and other cor- 
porations which are committed to a definite expansion 
program have been going into short-term bank borrow- 
ing, pending a more favorable turn—to them, at least— 
in the bond market. 

These postponements to a later period are no calam- 
ity at this time, when all economic indexes are at high 
levels. Also the contraction of American exports is 
healthy except for exporters. In the first five months 
exports were $162,000,000 below the corresponding level 
of last year, but imports were 3 percent higher. 


Debt Limit Chronology 


Among the Government’s legacies from its prede- 
cessors is a budget that is almost out of control. Only 
with the aid of an informed, patriotic public opinion 
will the situation be rectified. Modern attempts to limit 
the national debt start with the first Liberty Bond 
Act of April 1917, authorizing new issues of bonds not 
to exceed $5-billion. 


Treasury Secretary Humphrey (right) and Budget Director 
Dodge examine the public debt outlook, a matter which is the 
center of a very lively Washington debate 


WIDE WORLD 


The record is one of almost uninterrupted boosts jy 
the ceiling. 

It was in February 1935 that the limit on bonds, ger. 
tificates, and bills was fixed at $45-billion. 

In February 1941 the aggregate was fixed at $65. 
billion. Less than a year later, in March 1942, the top 
was pushed to $125-billion. The next jump wag jp 
April 1943 to $210-billion, and in June 1944 it wen 
to $260-billion. The final rise was in April 1945, whe, 
the limit on the face amount of obligations quarantee; 
as to principal and interest by the Government was get 


at $300-billion. Subsequently in June 1946 the limit § —— 
was reduced to $275-billion. 

On August 1 Congress made history by refusing to The 
raise the limit to $290-billion, although just what king § contrib 
of history this was remains to be seen. Commo 

City. 
Can Recessions and Booms Be Controlled? 

Last month BANKING shared some interesting cor. ig 

respondence with readers on the control of booms and ‘ 


recessions. A group of distinguished economists in the 
banking field were asked their opinion on this state- 
ment by Arthur Burns, economic advisor to President 
Eisenhower and director of research (on leave) of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, in his last 
report of the Bureau: 
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There are no adequate grounds, as yet, for believing 
that business cycles will soon disappear, or that the 
Government will resist inflation with as much tenacity 
as depression, or that deep but brief contractions such 
as occurred in 1920-21 and 1937-38 will never again 
take place. Our limited experience with contracyclical 
policy does not provide strong support for the belief, 
so often expressed by theoretical writers, that the Gov- 
ernment is capable of adjusting its spending, taxing, 
and regulatory policies with the fine precision and 
promptness needed to assure virtually full employment 


and a virtually stable price level at all times. Not only The 
is the art of contracyclical action as yet imperfectly aware 
understood, but there are practical obstacles to the ume ¢ 
effective use of such knowledge as exists. terms 

ate 
This month we are fortunate in being able to offer deo 


further comments from nationally known economists 
on this same basic question. 


A Dynamic Economy Can’t Be Stable 


| AM glad you asked me, because I think I have 4 
little clearer view of the economic situation at the 
present time than is usually the case with me. The 
answer to your underlined question, as far as I am 
concerned, is a resounding “No!” 

We have been saturated with so much economic 
hogwash in recent years that it is almost impossible 
any more to distinguish between logic and fantasy. 
However, in spite of all the quaint and unrealistic 
goings-on, I don’t believe that we have repealed any 
of the basic laws of nature or human nature. We 
have injected many artificialities into the economy, 
but all they ever seem to do is prolong or exaggerate 
the distortions. Supply and demand ultimately fune- 
tion about as inexorably as the Law of Gravity. 

I think this could be stated as an axiom: “A dynamic 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 165) 
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Better Outlook for Bank Earnings 


The author, who is a frequent 
contributor to BANKING, is with the 
Commonwealth Fund, New York 
City. 


FTER many years of subnormal 
earning power, there are in- 
dications that the banking 

business may be headed for a more 
nearly adequate rate of return on 
invested capital. If this proves to 
be the case, it should be welcome 
news not only to the pension funds, 
university endowments, insurance 
companies, mutual savings banks, 
and other comparable organizations 
which are among the largest in- 
vestors in commercial bank capital, 
but to bank depositors and bor- 
rowers, and to all segments of the 
general public which have an in- 
terest in the maintenance of a 
strong and healthy privately owned 
banking system. 

The general public is becoming 
aware of the fact that today’s vol- 
ume of business, expressed in dollar 
tems, and today’s level of corpor- 
ate profits and individual income, 
also expressed in dollar terms, are 
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far above the levels prevailing 10 
to 20 years ago. To take just a few 
random examples, between 1935 and 
1939 the sales of du Pont aver- 
aged about $250,000,000 annually, 
while in 1953 they are running a 
rate of $1,750,000,000 annually, a 
sevenfold increase. Gross revenues 
of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad, which were about $155,- 
000,000, on the average in the years 
1935-1939, will exceed $600,000,000 
in 1953, a fourfold increase. In the 
years 1935-1939 the gross operating 
revenues of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company were approxi- 
mately $1-billion annually; in 1953 
they should exceed $41,,-billion. 


Banking Industry Growth 


The banking industry, which 
serves American business, and re- 
flects the country’s economic health, 
has mirrored many of these tenden- 
cies toward expansion in dollar to- 
tals. Federal Reserve member bank 
deposits have grown from about 
$40-billion at the end of 1939 to 
$125-billion at the present time. 
These totals are not surprising; in 


fact, they appear inevitable, when 
one considers that from 1941 to 1952 
the gross national product of the 
country grew from $126.4-billion 
to $346.1-billion. During this same 
span of years, national income 
increased from $103.8-billion to 
$290.4-billion, and personal income 
expanded from $95.3-billion to 
$268.4-billion. 

In order to transact a volume 
of business with a dollar value of 
from three to seven or more times 
that previously transacted, Amer- 
ican industry has had to expand 
its plant and to expand its capital 
in a major way. A _ considerable 
portion of this industrial and com- 
mercial expansion has been financed 
by the commercial banking system. 
Member bank loans, which were 
$13,962,000,000 at the end of 1939, 
were $55,034,000,000 at the close 
of 1952. Total capital accounts of 
member banks were $5,522,000,000 
in 1939, and $10,761,000,000 on 
December 31, 1952. This increase 
in capital accounts, although sub- 
stantial, has not been at quite as 
high a rate as the growth in several 


BANK STOCK PRICES COMPARED WITH COMMON STOCK PRICES SINCE 1928 


(Standard and Poor's Corporation Indices, 1935- 39=100) 
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NEW YORK CITY 
BANK STOCKS 


1928 1929 1930. 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Data for 1953 are averages for first seven months. As of July 27 the bank stock index was 117.6 and the common stock index was 185.5 
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SOURCES AND USES OF MEMBER BANK EARNINGS, 1952 


(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


SOURCES 


All Other Earnings 


Service Charges 


Interest on 
Other Securities 


Interest on 
U.S. Government 
Securities 


Interest on 
Loans 


of the other related items in the 
economy, and, specifically, has been 
less than in the case of loans. 
Within the past three years, the 
ratio of total.capital accounts of 
member banks to loans and invest- 


-ments other than United States Gov- 


ernment securities—that is, the 
“risk assets” ratio—has declined 
from 18.9 percent in 1950 to 16.7 
percent in 1951 and 16.2 percent 
in 1952. 

Growth in bank deposits, bank 
loans and, to a lesser extent, in 
bank capital accounts have, as noted, 
tended to parallel growth in the 
commercial and industrial activity 
of the country. Bank earnings, how- 
ever, have not been able to expand 
sufficiently to make bank stocks at- 
tractive investments in relation to 
other equities. During the greater 
part of the past 20 years the market 
prices of leading bank stocks have 
been less than their book values. 
These comparatively low market 
prices have had their primary cause 
in a low level of earnings. In 1952 net 
profits after taxes of all member 
banks, although 10 percent greater 
than in 1951, and the largest for any 
year of the last 20, were equal to 
only 7.9 percent of total capital 
accounts. This low rate of return 
on capital, combined with the ne- 
cessity for retaining a large propor- 
tion of earnings to increase capital 
accounts in line with growth in 
deposits and loans, has resulted in 
a conservative dividend policy. In 
1952 less than half of member bank 
earnings (47 percent) was paid out 
in dividends, and the yield on cap- 
ital accounts was only 3.7 percent. 
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Profits Retained 
as Capital Total 


Dividends Paid | 


Interest on 
Time Deposits 


Salaries and 
Wages 


Low dividends have meant low mar- 
ket prices for bank shares, and 
these low market prices have meant 
that additional stock could be sold 
only at a discount which would, 
in many instances, severely penalize 
those who had previously invested 
in bank equities. This inadequate 
earnings situation resulted in the 
vicious circle of an initial need for 
retaining earnings, followed by re- 
stricted dividends, resulting in the 
discount of market prices from book 
values, and the inability to sell addi- 
tional stock at a realistic level, all 
of which, in turn, brought about 
a still greater need for a larger 
proportional retention of earnings. 


Stock Price Comparison 


The result of these tendencies has 
been evident in the price action of 
bank stocks in relation to the mar- 
ket prices of the stocks of companies 
in other industries. In 1939 the 
average of Standard & Poor’s index 
of 16 New York City bank stocks 
was 91.1. The composite index of 
480 stocks, also compiled by Stand- 
ard & Poor’s, was 94.2 at that time. 
During most of the years of World 
War II, the bank stock index and 
the composite stock index moved 
in parallel, and in 1944 the bank 
stock index of 104.1 was actually 
higher than the composite stock 
index which stood at 99.8. During 
the postwar period, the failure of 
bank earnings to increase at a rate 
commensurate with that of many 
other segments in the economy has 
resulted in a deterioration in the 


price action of the New York bank. 


stock index in relation to the com- 


posite stock index. In 1950 ‘he bank 
stock index averaged 105.2, which 
was virtually unchanged from the 
104.1 average of six years earlier, 
whereas the composite index in 1959 
averaged 146.4, an advance of nearly 
50 percent over that of 1944. At 
the midyear point in 1953, the bank 
stock index stood at 118.5, which 
was only 64 percent of the com- 
posite stock index of 185 on the 
same date. 

With bank stocks in comparative 
disfavor with investors, it is evident 
that the greater portion of any in- 
crease which does occur over the 
near-term in bank capital will have 
to come from the retention of earn- 
ings, rather than from the sale of 
additional shares. In the light of 
this situation, it is particularly im- 
portant, and significant, that bank 
earnings reports for the first half 
of the current year have, in general, 
shown increases over the corre- 
sponding period of 1952. 


N. Y. City Banks 


Fifteen major New York City 
banks had net operating earnings in 
the first half of 1953 which were 5.8 
percent greater than in the first half 
of 1952. Interest on loans for these 
banks rose 15.9 percent over the 
previous year, and the dollar total 
of $190,500,000 was greater than 
the combined income from all other 
sources. The volume of loans was 5.5 
percent higher than a year previous, 
and the rate earned was also higher. 
Deposits of these New York banks 
were down about 5.6 percent as com- 
pared with June 1952, but United 
States Government securities were 
reduced by 19.3 percent. Approxi- 
mately $6.5-billion was invested in 
United States Government obliga- 
tions by these New York City banks 
on June 30 of this year, with the 
average maturity less than four 
years. 

The need for an increase in bank 
earning power which will bring it 
more nearly in line with what the 
realities of the present situation re- 
quire is both obvious and generally 
recognized. Let us examine some of 
the chief components which deter- 
mine bank earnings so as to estab- 
lish a basis for judging the prospects 
for the achievement of a fair rate 
of return on invested capital. 

As is true of most businesses, 
bank operating earnings are deter- 
mined by the interaction of (1) 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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WIDB WORLD 


President Eisenhower with former President Hoover, on the occasion, just before the latter’s 79th birthday, of his accep- 

tance of the chairmanship of a 12-man commission to study the organization and functions of the Federal Government. One 

purpose of this new “Hoover Commission” will be to recommend what Federal activities might better be relinquished to 
private enterprise or to state or local governments 


The Limit on the Federal Debt 


gong starting a great debate 

which will hold national atten- 
tion for many months, when he 
asked for a boost in the statutory 
Government debt limit of $15-billion 
beyond the present $275-billion. 

Both Mr. Eisenhower and his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, George M. 
Humphrey, stressed the necessity 
for boosting the debt limit this sum- 
mer or early fall in the interests of 
flexibility in operating the Treasury. 

The President, in his message to 
Congress, pointed out that, with the 
borrowing of about $6-billion of new 
money on tax anticipation certifi- 
cates, the Treasury debt stood at 
about $272-billion. 

“To meet necessary expenditures 
and to maintain a safe working bal- 
ance of funds it will be necessary 
to borrow more money before the 
next session of Congress. This will 
carry the debt above the present 
legal limit of $275-billion,” he said. 


Prong EISENHOWER rang the 
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“Under present circumstances, 
the existing statutory debt limit is 
so restrictive that it does not allow 
the financial operating leeway nec- 
essary to conduct the Government’s 
fiscal affairs effectively,” he added. 

Secretary Humphrey made public 
a more detailed memorandum. This 
emphasized, among other things, the 
effect of the Mills plan. This is the 
plan which tends to concentrate cor- 
poration income tax payments in 
the March and June quarters. Hence 
it leaves the Treasury with a short 
volume of receipts from July to De- 
cember. 

As a consequence, the Treasury 
will be required, in order to meet 
authorized obligations, to borrow 
a sufficient amount before the end 
of December to breach the debt 
limit, the Secretary contended. This 
will have to be done unless the Trea- 
sury’s working balance is to be re- 
duced so low as to embarrass the 
Treasury should any emergency 


arise, the Secretary indicated. He 
said that a minimum desirable bal- 
ance should be in the neighborhood 
of $6-billion—a little less than the 
average Treasury disbursements per 
month. 

Secretary Humphrey in his press 
conference was even more emphatic 
as to the need for prompt action to 
raise the legal debt limit. If this 
were not done, he said, the Treasury 
might not be able to pay its bills 
as they come due, and contractors in 
some cases would have to be told to 
delay shipping finished products 
because the Government could not 
pay for them. 


Congress Says "No" 


Congress, however, said “no” to 
the President’s request. The House 
approved a boost to $290-billion in 
the statutory debt limit by a com- 
fortable margin, but the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee voted 11 to 4 to 
defer action on this proposal. 
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Senator Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.) 
was the leading opponent of the 
move to boost the debt limit. He con- 
tended, first, that it was unneces- 
sary. Figures he obtained from Sec- 
retary Humphrey indicated, he said, 
that even with the debt increase per- 
mitted, the Treasury would not be 
required to break through the pres- 
ent limit until December, and then 
by only $2-billion. At the same time 
the Treasury would have a general 
fund balance of $6-billion. 

It was the Virginia Senator’s con- 
tention that the Treasury could 
avoid, at least until Congress meets 
again in January, the necessity for 
this action. The President is em- 
powered to impound appropriations 


profits tax was only one of those 
implications. Another was the ulti- 
mate inevitability that the Federal 
debt would cross the $275-billion 
barrier. 


Special Session Desired 


Members of the Finance Com- 
mittee said that they had obtained 
from Administration officials in 
closed session the most serious com- 
mitment that a special session would 
not be called to deal with the debt 
limit unless it later became apparent 
that the Government’s credit would 
be jeopardized. 

A promise in not quite those pre- 
cise terms was given in a public 
statement by Secretary Humphrey 


said Joseph M. Dodge, Budget pj. 
rector. 

Other officials expressed the opin. 
ion, however, that, over-all, this 


would cause no serious embarrags. 
ment to banks in their rescrve pogi. 
tions or in any other way. Banks 


holding those accounts would simply 
have public deposits converted to 
private deposits over the period of 
the stringency. An occasional bank 
might notice the transition a¢- 
versely. It is possible that any ad. 
verse effects, if appearing, would be 
mitigated by Federal Reserve action, 

However, the operation, although 
it might pose some acute difficulties 
for the Treasury, is not expected by 
these officials to have any appreci- 


and reduce spending even though following the committee shelving of able influence on the total monetary § releas 
Congress has appropriated the _ this proposition. On the other hand, _ picture. in bil 
money. By exerting “only a 3 per- Mr. Humphrey made it clear that appea 


cent economy” in disbursements and 
by allowing its general fund bal- 
ance to go lower, the breaching of 
the $275-billion debt limit could be 


members of the Finance Committee 
had not convinced him he could do 
without the requested increase in 
Treasury borrowing power. 


Future Implications Are Broad 


The implications of this dispute 


are somewhat broader than the ques- 
tion of increasing the debt limit, 
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avoided, the Senator asserted. 

Senator Byrd was also opposed to 
an increase in the statutory debt 
limit on general principles. “A debt 
of $275-billion is much greater than 
the country should be called on to 
stand,” he asserted. “I submit fur- 
ther that an increase in the debt 
limit at this time would be an invi- 
tation to extravagance.” 
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whether at a special or regular ses- 
sion of Congress. The implications 
of the debate have drawn attention 
to the extreme difficulties which are 
likely to arise at the session of Con- 
gress next January on the whole 
fiscal problem — balancing the 
budget, revising taxes, and extend- 000,( 
ing expiring taxes. $6,11 

Secretary Humphrey had stated Tt 
that it was the intention of the Ad- me 
is 
buds 
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Assess Bank Effect 


If the debt limit is not boosted, 
the Treasury will be forced, officials 
repeated, to draw down the gen- 
eral fund balances heavily. Figures 
indicated this balance might fall to 
around $3-billion at times. As a con- 
sequence, Treasury deposits in com- 
mercial bank tax and loan accounts 
would be drawn down heavily also, 
Congress Was Irritated 

The Virginia Senator carried his 
point because of the obvious irrita- 
tion of Congress over the way this 


Walter W. McAllister of San Antonio, Texas, being sworn in for a 4-year term 

as chairman of the Home Loan Bank Board. The oath is being administered by 

Albert M. Cole, administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, of which 
the Home Loan Bank Board is a constituent unit 


subject was handled. The irritation 


$11% 


arose on two counts. — 
First, the President’s message s. 
came the day before the previously ee 
scheduled adjournment of Congress. be 
The great majority of members in- sy 
terpreted this timing, correctly or ; 
incorrectly, as a stratagem of trying pss 
to force Congress to rush approval S 
without adequate debate. ” 
Second, Congress was irritated at ork 
the disposition of the Eisenhower 3 
Administration, as it saw it. to with- 4 
hold from Congress a frank state- po 
ment of its over-all fiscal intentions. « 
Instead, Congressmen believed, the a 
Administration probably knew long 4 
ago that it would not come any- . 
where near balancing the budget in : 
fiscal 1954. At the time this became 
known—probably some time in April fe 
or May—Congress should have been , 
given the full implications of the 7 
fiscal problem ahead, its members . 
felt. The extension of the excess ’ 
38 
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ministration to reduce spending 
month by month until the Federal 
budget is brought in balance. Mr. 
Humphrey has stated that if there 
was no new emergency, he would 
have the budget in balance by June 
30, 1954. Expenditures by that time 
_not for the year as a whole— 
would be matched by revenues. 

In connection with his plea to 
Congress to raise the debt limit, the 
Secretary gave to the Finance Com- 
mittee a month-by-month estimate 
of Treasury receipts, expenditures, 
general fund balance, and outstand- 
ing debt subject to the statutory 
debt limitation. These figures, pre- 
pared for the Secretary by the an- 
alysis staff of the Treasury, were 
released by Senator Byrd. They are 
in billions of dollars and the table 
appears at the right. 


Spending Cut Some 


Mr. Humphrey’s figures thus in- 
dicate a July-through-December ex- 
penditure estimate of $37,400,000,- 
000, or a monthly expenditure rate 
of about $6,233,000,000 for the first 
half of this fiscal year. For the sec- 
ond half of the year, or from Jan- 
vary through June of 1954, total 
spending would amount to $36,700- 
000,000, or a monthly rate of about 
$6,116,000,000. 

Thus the Secretary apparently 
bas not yet reflected in his estimates 
his announced intention to get the 
budget in balance by June 30, 1954. 
The monthly average spending rate 
is to be reduced by only around 
$117,000,000 from the first to the 
second half of the fiscal year. This 
estimate likewise ignores the pros- 
pect Pentagon sources announced 
of an over-all savings of $1-billion 
from the Korean truce. 

Furthermore, Senator Byrd told 
BANKING, Secretary Humphrey in- 
formed the Finance Committee that 
while the unspent balances of appro- 
priations at the end of this year will 
be reduced by $11-billion from the 
total June 30, 1953, they will still 
amount to $70-billion of “COD or- 
ders,” as the Secretary calls them, 
at the end of the present fiscal year. 
This would obviously aggravate the 
problem of reaching a balanced 
budget in 1955. 

Finally, from a source which may 
not be identified, it was revealed 
that, despite the end of the Korean 
War, purchases of military hard 
00ds by the Defense Department 
are expected to be something around 
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BUDGET 


DEBT 
SUBJECT 


GENERAL 
FUND 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES BALANCE TO LIMIT 


1953: July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 


3.3 
4.6 


272.1 
272.3 
270.4 
274.2 
274.4 
277.0 
277.0 
276.7 
274.3 
274.3 
277.3 
273.0 


$16-billion this fiscal year, up $5- 
billion from fiscal 1953, and will fur- 
ther increase about $1-billion in 
fiscal 1955. 


Expects No Revenue Drop 


Furthermore, the Secretary’s es- 
timates supplied to the Finance 
Committee presume the achievement 
of the original estimate of $68.5-bil- 
lion of receipts in 1954 made offi- 
cially by President Eisenhower on 
May 20 when he sent his message 
to Congress on taxes. 

This presumes that the $3.4-bil- 
lion shortfall in revenues which oc- 
curred under fiscal 1953 estimates 
will not recur in the current year, 
that Congress will continue beyond 
March 31 the expiring higher excise 
tax rates on gasoline, liquors, auto- 
mobiles, and other commodities, and 
also that the 52 percent corporation 
income tax rate will not be allowed 
to drop down to 47 percent April 1. 
Corgress so far has ignored requests 
ot the President on May 20 that 
these higher rates be retained. 

This revenue estimate also as- 
sumes that the pending tax revision 
bill which the President promised 
the Treasury will submit in January, 
and upon which the House Ways and 
Means Committee is now working, 
will avoid any net loss in Federal 
revenues. 

So altogether the revenue esti- 
mates are based on rather optimistic 
assumptions. 

So the debate which was touched 
off by the proposal to boost the debt 
limit is a harbinger of a further dis- 
pute not only on this subject, but 
on the whole status of whether the 
budget shall be balanced in fiscal 
1955, whether the tax revision bill 
shall afford tax relief, and whether 
Congress can be persuaded to con- 


tinue present high excise and cor- 
poration income tax rates. 


Humphrey Takes Offensive 


Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
went over to the strong offensive on 
the Federal Reserve-Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration sound money policy, in 
his address to the Governors’ Coun- 
cil at Seattle last month. 

This address emphasized two 
points. The first of these was the 
value of savings. 

“Because somebody saved, Amer- 
ica grew productive, prosperous, 
and powerful,” the Secretary de- 
clared. He recited in detail how 
“savings have made America.” 

The Secretary’s second point was 
that there are more people in this 
country who are savers of money 
than there are borrowers. “There 
are millions of other (besides bor- 
rowing) Americans—all those mil- 
lions who carry any kind of insur- 
ance and millions who are looking 
forward to pensions or retirement 
payments or other kinds of future 
receipts, patients in hospitals, bene- 
ficiaries of charitable organizations, 
and all endowed institutions—who 
do not realize how directly a higher 
interest rate benefits them,” Mr. 
Humphrey said. 

“Millions and millions of our peo- 
ple receive interest in one form or 
another. More than 45,000,000 fam- 
ilies and 122,000,000 individuals 
have investments such as life insur- 
ance, savings accounts, E Bonds, 
annuities and pensions, publicly 
owned stocks, privately held stocks, 
real estate mortgages, and corpo- 
rate bonds. 

“When a higher interest rate is 
paid it does not go just to a few 
bankers, as some of our Senators 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 
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This department is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLEy of BANKING’s Staff. 


TIMELY AD 


HE MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK 

of Minneapolis received many 
congratulations for its newspaper ad 
marking the signing of the Korean 
armistice. 

The ad, which first appeared in 
the Star on the morning of July 27 
and was repeated in the next day’s 
Tribune, was headed “Korean Hills 
Will Grow Green Again.” In the 
background was a map of Korea 
showing the 38th parallel, with such 
famous battle scenes as “Old Baldy,” 
“Pork Chop,” “Unnecessary Moun- 
tain,” and “T-Bone” indicated. Copy 
pointed out that although the guns 
had been silenced, this was not a 
time to “slacken our efforts .. . the 
threat of aggression goes on. . 
there is still much for us to do.. 
so that these hills will grow green 
again, and stay green.” 

It’s interesting to note that Mar- 
quette’s advertising committee, 
headed by Cashier R. W. Crouley, 
in anticipating the armistice, had 
the ad prepared in May and re- 
quested the newspapers to run it as 
soon as hostilities ended. 


A "WORKSHOP" FOR 
TEACHERS 


ALTIMORE banks, the clearing 

house, and the Maryland Bankers 
Association participated in the city’s 
“workshop” program for teachers 
who spent a week observing various 
phases of activity in the local busi- 
ness world. 

On “Finance Day” public and 
parochial school teachers heard talks 
on commercial and mutual savings 
bank operations and investment 
banking by Baltimore bankers, and 
saw films on money, banks at work, 
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and the central banking system. 
They also toured the banks, includ- 
ing the Federal Reserve branch. 
The Baltimore Clearing House paid 
the cost of bus transportation to the 
banks and William B. Elliott, secre- 
tary of the MBA, handled the de- 
tails. Each teacher received a book- 


let on the services performed by 
banks. 


BANK WINDOW DISPLAYS 
TIED TO "T-MEN" SHOW 


INDOW displays on several 

themes covered by the NBC-TV 
anti-crime show, “Treasury Men in 
Action,” have been prepared and 
supplied free of charge to banks in 
nearly 30 cities. 

Topics of the exhibits are counter- 
feit money, forged Government 
checks, and souvenir war weapons. 
In each case the public is advised 
how to avoid the pitfalls in these 
subjects. 


METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operations . . . Advertising . . . Promotion 


Informative leaflets are supplied 
to banks using the displays samp 
of which is pictured herewith. 


ANNIVERSARY IDEA 


HE BANK OF SHEBOYGAN, Wiscon- 

sin, celebrating its 50th ami- 
versary, filled a window with ex. 
amples of penmanship and writing 
materials of a half century ago. 

Included were a 32-pound ledger 
showing the carefully written e- 
tries, old-fashioned inkwells and 
pens, an ancient paper cutter, letter- 
heads used by local business con- 
cerns in 1873, and the bank’s first 
typewriter. 


EFFECTIVE SIGN 


HE UNION MARKET NATIONAL 

BANK of Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, installed a theater-type sign 
to call attention to its recently trans- 
ferred time credit office. 


A window of the Industrial Bank of Commerce, Albany, New York, showing the 
souvenir gun display. It ties in with one of several “Treasury Men in Action” 
dramatizations on this subject. Leaflets, available in the bank, explain the 
dangers of war weapons and how to combat them. This display was said to be 
the biggest attention getter. (The guns are real, but deactivated.) 
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Community service copy is used, too 


But the messages, appearing in 
large letters, will be varied between 
bank services and community proj- 
ects. Among the latter is the appeal, 
shown in the photograph, to help the 
fund drive on behalf of the victims 
of the tornado that caused heavy 
loss of life and property in the 
Worcester area early in June. 

“From the many favorable com- 
ments received,” writes Vice-presi- 
dent William R. Kennedy, “we be- 
lieve this type of sign will prove 
effective.” 


BANK REPORTS 


HE Committee on Corporate In- 

formation, National Federation 
of Financial Analysts Societies, has 
been studying representative bank 
reports “in the interest of promot- 
ing and continuing improvement in 
the completeness of bank reporting.” 
Some of its observations were noted 
in January 1952 BANKING (page 
58), but here are further comments 
contained in a supplemental report: 

“The varying treatment of income 
taxes in bank income accounts makes 
it essential that reports state clearly 
the basis on which income taxes are 
computed. We realize that the ex- 
cess profits tax law deters some 
bank managements from reporting 
taxes applicable to operating earn- 
ings. We trust that this deterrent 
will soon disappear. 

“Our specific aim in the division 
between ‘net current operating’ and 
‘below the line’ information . . . is 
to separate the ‘normal’ income and 
expense items which can be pretty 
Well allocated to one year from the 
‘Nonrecurring’ items which are not 
necessarily a normal part of opera- 
tions in that year, especially where 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Get the Most From Your Equipment 


NORMAN T. SHEPHERD 


Here is the first of a series of 
articles on this subject by the vice- 
president and comptroller of the 
Haverhill (Massachusetts) National 
Bank and president of N. T. Shep- 
herd Associates, bank auditors and 
management consultants. 


XPERIENCE has shown that many 

banks are not getting maximum 

results from their operating equip- 
ment. 

Are you getting the most out of 
yours? Is production being increased, 
and are costs for an operation being 
reduced or maintained at a mini- 
mum level? Are you realizing from 
your machines all the advantages 
of which they are capable? Is the 
equipment, as nearly as possible, be- 
ing operated on a planned schedule, 
synchronized with operating pro- 
cedures to eliminate long periods of 
idleness ? 

Industry can’t afford to have its 
equipment idle. Can bank manage- 
ment? When management hires per- 
sonnel it expects maximum weekly 
working hours for wages paid. It 
shouldn’t expect less from dollars 
invested in equipment. Idle ma- 
chines are a costly luxury. 

Of course, there are instances 
where present equipment doesn’t 
lend itself to the flexibility possible 
with some other type, model or make 
of similar or newer machine. First, 
then, let’s point out one major weak- 
ness that is often found: Too often, 
not enough study and thought are 
given to the original purchase. 


Potential Uses 


Consider not only the job present- 
ly expected of a machine, but its 
potentials. Flexibility is the key- 
note. While certain minimum fea- 
tures of a machine may be all that 
are essential now, consider the ad- 
ditional work that might be proc- 
essed now or in the future if 
available added features are included 
in the original purchase. 

The next important point—and 
one too often overlooked—is the 
maintenance of equipment in first- 
class condition so as to assure good 
service and peak output. Be certain 


that your machines are covered at 
the end of the day. Keep them clean 
and well serviced. 

Beware of local mechanical talent; 
only properly trained men should 
service machines. A self-styled office 
mechanic will often cause more dam- 
age to, or even ruin, a piece of 
equipment. Service contracts will 
provide regular inspections and ex- 
pert attention. Your records should 
include the date of every service 
call for each piece. Breakdowns are 
the cause of many wasted man-hours 
and have a detrimental effect on 
personnel morale. 


The Personnel Factor 


Now, the best machines will not 
produce without properly trained 
people to operate them. So here we 
come back to the human factor. The 
machine and its operators must be 
welded into a unit or team, coordi- 
nated to the function it performs. 
Train the operators not to run the 
machine, but rather to control it; 
teach them what a machine can and 
will do under expert guidance. Only 
with trained operators will peak pro- 
duction and lower costs be attained. 

Still another factor must be con- 
sidered if the ultimate results are to 
be obtained: The forms used with 
machines should be designed to fit 
the equipment. They must be of fine 
tolerance, proper weight, and good 
stock. What suited the pen isn’t 
always suitable to machine usage. 
In the case of multiple forms, spe- 
cial attention should be given to col- 
lating and alignment, particularly 
with respect to quality of carbon. 
No time will be saved if copies are 
illegible and require extra tran- 
scribing. 

Each of these factors is of major 
importance in getting the most from 
your equipment, and each must have 
the careful attention of management. 
They are the foundation for tangi- 
ble, efficient, economical production. 
With this thought in mind, then, 
we can discuss, in the other articles 
of this series, some of the individual 
machines, pointing out how they can 
be more advantageously and fully 
utilized. 
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THE open-end mortgage con- 
tinues to grow in popularity. En- 
thusiasm for it has been greatly 
advanced by several important 
developments: 


(1) One of the country’s 
largest savings banks now 
writes all new mortgages on an 


Two Views 


open-end basis, and will accept 
supplemental agreements con- 
verting existing mortgages into 
the open-end type. 

(2) A large title insurance 
company now contracts to in- 
sure each readvance of princi- 
pal under an open-end mort- 
gage in amounts up to $3,000 
at nominal cost. 


The Open-End 
Mortgage 


Based on Experience 


(3) Savings and building 
and loan associations are writ- 
ing the open-end clause in their 
mortgage contracts in greatly 
increasing numbers. 

(4) Magazines with large na- 
tional circulations are _pro- 
claiming the advantages of this 
form of contract to an ever- 
wider audience. Life, for ex- 


A New Outlet 


GEORGE C. JOHNSON 


Mr. JOHNSON is president of The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 


OR nearly three years, The Dime 
P sovinss Bank of Brooklyn has 

written open-end clauses into 
all its mortgage instruments on one- 
family homes, except those insured 
by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, and we are convinced this policy 
works to the benefit of the bank 
and to our mortgagors. 

Basically, an open-end mortgage 
is one under which future borrow- 
ings are secured by the original 
mortgage, after the loan is reduced. 
After $500 or more is paid off, the 
mortgagor simply applies for an ad- 
ditional sum equal to or less than 
the amount paid off. If his ¢redit 
rating is satisfactory, and if the ap- 
praised value of the property will 
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support the loan, and all other con- 
ditions are satisfactory to the bank, 
the loan is granted. 

The sum is added to the unpaid 
balance of the mortgage, and pay- 
ments on principal and interest of 
the additional sum are added to the 
amortization payments scheduled 
for the original mortgage. In effect, 
we write a new mortgage and it 
bears our prevailing interest rate 
for the whole loan. 


Thus plan makes terms especially 
favorable for families who require 
cash for enlargement, improvement, 
or repair of their property. Instead 
of borrowing on a short-term note 
and repaying it within one to three 
years, as is the practice today with 
FHA Title I home modernization 
loans, families with open-end mort- 


gages at our bank can spread these 
payments over the term the original 
mortgage has yet to run. 

We take the position that an 
expenditure for repair, improvement 
or enlargement of a home increases 
the security to the bank represented 
by the mortgage. Furthermore, by 
making the monthly payments as 
easy as possible for a homeowner, 
we encourage him to maintain his 
property in first-class condition. 

It is true, the borrower will pay 
a greater total amount of interest 
on an additional advance than on 
a Title I short-term loan, because of 
the longer period the mortgage has 
to run. However, we find our mort- 
gagors prefer it this way. The aver- 
age family today considers only its 
monthly outlay in relation to cul 
rent income—not the advantage, in- 
terestwise, of paying off its loaD 
as rapidly as possible. 

I believe this is an economic fact 
that cannot be overlooked; and it 
is a factor that will bring the opel 
end mortgage into increasing pop 
ularity. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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ample, recently presented one 
side of the picture. 


THE Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association has made a careful 
study of the open-end mortgage 
question during a period of sev- 
eral years. It has recognized the 
opportunities which this type of 
loan offers to the borrower and 
to the lender as well. It has dis- 
covered, however, that there are 
numerous avenues where caution 
is needed, and that important 
background factors must be 
known before participation can 
be recommended to all banks. 


BASICALLY the open-end 
mortgage is one which permits 
the readvance of amortized prin- 
cipal on an existing mortgage. 
Because of an open-end clause 
written into the contract, or a 
supplemental agreement made to 
an existing mortgage contract, 
the original face amount of the 
loan is intended to retain lien 
priority until its final maturity, 
so that any readvance of principal 


that has previously been paid in 
to reduce the loan will maintain 
prior lien status, provided the 
total outstanding indebtedness on 
the property does not exceed the 
original amount of loan recorded 
on the land records. 


LAWS have been passed in 
many states which permit the use 
of open-end clauses in mortgage 
contracts and are intended to as- 
sure this prior lien status. It is 
believed by the Committee to be 
essential, however, that counsel 
for the lender should be consulted 
to determine local application of 
this principle. Some states specify 
conditions under which the open- 
end mortgage is permitted, such 
as limiting the amount that may 
be so advanced, and restricting 
the use of the proceeds to home 
improvements. 


THE problems which open-end 
contracts entail are obvious. Does 
the open-end clause legally estab- 
lish prior lien status of a re- 
advance of principal in each 
state? If the purpose of financing 
is for home furnishings or per- 


Consider Certain Tests 


JOSEPH R. JONES 


Mr. JONES is vice-president, Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Real Estate Mortgages, Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 


siderable publicity concerning 

the open-end mortgage, and 
considerable effort is being made 
by many different agencies to en- 
courage all lenders to adopt this 
type of mortgage or trust deed in 
making loans upon real estate. It 
is contended the use of such a form 
would 


(1) support the program for mod- 
ernization and rehabilitation of 
older homes; 


(2) provide easier payments on 
» enabling homeowners to 


R there has been con- 
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buy new equipment (refrigerators, 
stoves, etc.), and thus stimulate 
sales of these items; and 

(3) save expense for the borrower 
by getting a lower interest rate 
for such additional loans. 

The principles of the open-end 
loan are not new. They were in use 
20 or 30 years ago, when lenders took 
a mortgage to secure a loan of $X- 
thousand and “such other sums as 
may be advanced to the borrower.” 
This principle was used by many 
lenders, and sometimes with very 
unfavorable results. ‘Additional 
advances” made by a lender under 
a mortgage or trust deed will be 
a good lien against the property 
insofar as the borrower is concerned. 
However, there is always the hazard 
of intervening liens, of which the 
lender may be charged with notice. 
There is also the hazard of bank- 


sonal property, does it conform 
to recognized, sound, and con- 
structive policies on instalment 
credit? If the new loan is ex- 
tended beyond the original ma- 
turity of the mortgage, what has 
become of the benefits of amor- 
tization to the borrower in help- 
ing him to own his home free and 
clear at as early a date as pos- 
sible? Will not the use of the 
home as security for any and all 
borrowing purposes tend to keep 
the borrower permanently in debt 
and destroy the principles of thrift 
which are so important in our 
national economy? Should open- 
end mortgages be restricted to 
use for home improvement pur- 
poses only? 


THESE and many other ques- 
tions will determine whether or 
not the open-end mortgage is to 
be used widely by lenders. It is 
an individual bank problem, and, 
to help clarify the decision, 
BANKING has asked two lead- 
ing experts in the field of mort- 
gage credit to tell of their ex- 
periences. 


ruptcies, execution sales, mechanics’ 
liens, divorce proceedings, and the 
possibility that the maker of the 
mortgage or trust deed may no 
longer be the owner of the property. 

Laws of the different states vary 
widely in the effect of these differ- 
ent types of liens, and whether or 
not they might be prior or subordi- 
nate to an additional advance under 
a mortgage or trust deed. Unless 
the state law specifically establishes 
the additional advance as being prior 
to any and all other liens, the only 
safe procedure is to obtain title 
insurance insuring the lender against 
loss by reason of any liens or other 
matters which may affect the lend- 
er’s priority of lien. This insurance 
generally costs only a few dollars. 

Without any question, the month- 
ly payment on an additional advance 
is much smaller than the payment 
required under FHA Title I or other 
similar plans of shorter-term fi- 
nancing. 

Let us take the problem of a 
homeowner who wants to make im- 
provements costing $1,000. He has 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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BANK DIRECTING 


This is the first in a series of 
articles being prepared by Mr. Mc- 
DAVITT on the business of being a 
bank director. The author is presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association and president of the 
Somerville National Bank, Somer- 
ville, Mass. He is the author of a 
book entitled If You Are a Bank 
Director. 


ANY, many years ago, it was 

customary to appoint some 

little fellow whose duty it was 
to accompany the Royal Prince for 
the purpose of absorbing whatever 
punishment the Prince’s misdeeds 
might justify. This little fellow was 
the official “whipping boy.” Bank- 
ers, and sometimes bank directors, 
often recall this quaint custom as 
they read the newspaper or listen 
to some speaker. During recent 
months bank directors have been on 
the receiving end of a few verbal 
lashes each time that a bank de- 
falcation has been reported. The 
defalcation trend, statistics indicate, 
is unfortunately rising. 


A Lot More Than Prestige 


On the authority of many, includ- 
ing some experts, it has been estab- 
lished that there is more to bank 
directing than lending prestige. 
Bank directors are _ responsible 
legally for many things; and re- 
sponsible morally for many more. 
One of the duties to which they are 
both legally and morally bound is 
the provision for proper audit pro- 
cedure and control for their own 
bank. Proper attention to audit 
procedure and control, moreover, 
allows the bank director to discharge 
at the same time three of his more 
important duties. 

This would include his duty to the 
depositor who, being an average 
person, has the impression that 
banks are infallible; and, by pro- 
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Proper Audit Procedure and Control 


tecting the bank from defalcation, 
the director prevents disturbing this 
desirable misunderstanding about 
the infallibility of banks. 

In point is a very recent news- 
paper feature story carried under 
the title “Too Many Lads Tapping 
Bank Tills.” The article describes 
numerous bank shortages, including 
an interesting story about a teller 
who, having originated a theory that 
anything that happened to fall on 
the floor of his cage should belong 
to him, developed a bad case of 
butter-fingers. The teller’s theory 
may not be important, but it is im- 
portant that this subject was fea- 
tured in the Sunday edition of a 
major newspaper. 


Staff and Stockholders 


Secondly, the bank staff is en- 
titled to the protection from them- 
selves which proper audit and audit 
control provides. Finally, the stock- 
holders benefit, either directly 
through a minimum of losses, or 
indirectly through a minimum surety 
premium. When one stops to think 
about proper audit procedure and 
control, it becomes apparent that 
this problem must be for the bank 
directors for one very simple rea- 
son: There is no one else in a posi- 
tion to do the job. 

The importance of this particular 
director responsibility increases in- 
versely with the size of the bank. 
The larger the bank the less need 
for directors to give heed. Indeed, 
the experts agree that the greatest 
exposure is in the banks of $3,500,- 
000 or less in assets. As most bank 
directors now will understand, this 
auditing responsibility cannot be 
passed on to the bank examiners, 
since a bank examination is not the 
same thing as a bank audit. In spite 
of all the publicity given to this 
situation, it is still not clearly un- 


derstood by too many. Very recently © 


CLARENCE G. MeDAVITT, JR. 


a member of a congressional com- 
mittee asked the Comptroller of the 
Currency this question: ‘Distin- 
guish between bank examination 
and bank audit, as evidenced by the 
methods followed by your examiners 
in their work.”’ The Comptroller re- 
plied: “Jt cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that a bank examination 
does not involve a complete audit 
of the institution. It has always 
been understood that the primary 
function of governmental bank ex- 
amination is to judge the assets and 
operations of the banks, and to effect 
improvements therein whenever 
necessary through recommendations 
or definite orders.” The chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board calls 
the role of the bank examiner “es- 
sentially that of a fact finder.” 


Seems a Large Order 


Some bank directors are beginning 
to think that they are supposed to 
be all things to all men. The law, 
fortunately, requires that they do 
only the best they can with what 
they have, using “ordinary care and 
diligence” in the process. The law 
does not ask the bank director to 
guarantee personally that no defal- 
cation shall ever occur in his bank. 
Federal law and most state banking 
laws, however, do require that the 
bank director accept the responsi- 
bility of a bank audit. There is prob- 
ably no bank board, no matter how 
small the bank, that can personally 
conduct a true bank audit. Assum- 
ing that they had the time, they 
would in most cases lack knowledge 
and experience in auditing tech- 
nique. However, the bank director 
who wouldn’t have the foggiest 
notion where to look for an item 
which he had been told was “float- 
ing in the air,” can readily read and 
understand an audit report prepared 
by a professional auditor. It is com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 
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Teaching ‘Teachers 


The author is vice-president in 
charge of personnel, operations, and 
training, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona. He is also chair- 
man of the Arizona Governor’s 
Board of Education. 


sponsored courses in business 

techniques are helpful to school 
teachers. But often the benefit to 
the bank must be charged off to 
goodwill. 

The Valley National Bank’s 
teacher-training program, unlike 
most, is worth money to the bank. 
It was designed by the bank’s per- 
sonnel department to transform a 
good percentage of the city’s high 
school graduates into competent job 
applicants. 

Although the program was orig- 
inated by the bank, it has been con- 
ducted with the close cooperation of 
local schools since its inception in 
1951. This year, for the first time, 
it was offered under the official spon- 
sorship of Arizona State College at 
Tempe. As a result of the ASC par- 
ticipation, the teachers receive three 
hours of graduate credit for their 
five weeks of work at the bank. 

In addition, the college’s participa- 
tion has attracted the interest of 
other local business organizations. 
This year for the first time, four 
other Phoenix firms joined in the 
program. 


Simple, Workable Plan 

Basically, the plan is simple. High 
school teachers of business subjects 
are brought into the bank during 
summer vacations for an intensive 
course in banking techniques. They 
watch and work beside stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, clerks, and 
employees in every category. They 
confer with supervisors and depart- 
ment heads, and learn what qualities 
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and skills the bank seeks in poten- 
tial employees. 

Then the teachers return to the 
classrooms to instruct their students 
in practical, bank-tested ways of 
doing things. The result is that, 
when their students appear as job 
recruits at the Valley Bank person- 
nel office, they have already had 
their “basic training.” 

The plan helps the high school 
graduates of Phoenix to prepare 
themselves for jobs. It helps the 
bank’s personnel department to line 
up first-rate applicants. And it 
makes good teachers even better. 


Teachers Enthusiastic 

Interestingly enough, it is the 
teachers, rather than the bank or 
the students, who are the plan’s 
most enthusiastic boosters. Take 
Vivian Phillips, an instructor in 
secretarial studies, from Phoenix 
Union High School. 

“Unless a high school teacher has 
worked her way through college,” 
Mrs. Phillips told me, “the chances 
are she has had little practical busi- 
ness experience. And there are some 
things I learned this summer that 
aren’t covered by the books.” 

First among these things, Mrs. 
Phillips lists the importance of ac- 
curacy over speed. In high school 
typing courses she found that speed 
and accuracy were considered of 
about equal importance. At the bank, 
she found supervisors content to let 
speed develop in time, so long as 
work is absolutely accurate. 

As a teacher of typing and short- 
hand, Mrs. Phillips was particularly 
interested in the bank’s stenographic 
department. Here, under the super- 
vision of the department head, the 
teacher was treated exactly like a 
new employee. She was shown the 
various forms, methods, and ma- 
chines used by the bank. 


Then she was “promoted,” and 
permitted to dictate letters, which 
were transcribed by bank employees 
as she watched. Since many high 
school graduates start in the bank’s 
stenographic department, Mrs. Phil- 
lips and the other teachers encoun- 
tered some of their former students. 

The teachers saw mistakes made 
by their own past students, and then 
discussed with supervisors ways of 
improving future students in the 
light of the bank’s experience. 

Mrs. Phillips emphasizes the down- 
to-earth techniques she can teach 
her students. But the Valley Bank 
course has its broader aspects, too. 

Some of them are mentioned by 
John D. O’Neill, a teacher at Tucson 
Senior High School. He is an in- 
structor in business law and con- 
sumer education. 

Mr. O’Neill believes that, as a 
result of his in-the-bank training, 
he is in a position to teach his 
students the proper use of consumer 
credit. He feels the course prepares 
teachers to show students how to 
conduct themselves in everyday liv- 
ing, as well as on the job. 


instalment Loan Training 

Like the other teachers, Mr. 
O’Neill saw the inner workings of 
consumer credit in the bank’s instal- 
ment loan department. 

Here, they were first given the 
department’s specific requirements 
for job applicants. Next came a dis- 
cussion of such subjects as dealer 
lines, appliance and auto financing, 
and the differences between secured 
and unsecured loans. 

A tour was made of the workroom, 
where the name of everyone who 
has ever received a Valley Bank in- 
stalment loan is recorded. 

In some cases, teachers were per- 
mitted to sit in on routine instal- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


AST month we suggested that the nearly $8-billion 
L of 2 percent bonds which mature on September 
15 presented a tough problem for the Treasury 
Department. Perhaps recent developments have al- 
tered this situation even if only slightly. 

Opinion continues to expect that the refunding will 
be a split offering, with the Treasury attempting to 
lengthen maturity somewhat by making the longer- 
than-one-year issue definitely attractive. What such 
an offering might be is anyone’s guess, but at least a 
234 percent coupon would have to be used, even for 
four years or less. 

The market, however, seemed to believe that the 
Treasury would come up with something worth while, 
as a premium of 3/32 or 4/32 was bid for the matur- 
ing bonds. 

The desirability of some maturity extension is em- 
phasized by noting that, as of August 3, $85-billion of 
the debt matured in one year or less, as compared with 
about $56-billion last year at the same time. Any part 
of the nearly $8-billion which can be extended would 
be a step in the right direction, especially as $10.5- 
billion of 24 percent certificates must be refunded on 
December 1. 

However, the situation now gives some indications 
of turning in the right direction. 


Market Decides Federal Reserve 
Meant What It Said 


As July ended and August began, the monetary and 
financing developments had all been of an encouraging 
nature to holders of Government securities. Perhaps 
the most encouraging was very definite evidence that 
the policy of the Federal Reserve authorities (which 
had been clearly stated when the reserve requirements 
of the member banks had been lowered) was no flash in 
the pan, but was a carefully considered fundamental 
program “directed toward the general objective of 
keeping the supply of credit and money adjusted to 
the needs of a growing economy,’ as stated in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for July. 

As all the economic figures continue to show that 
the “economy”’ is still “growing”—although at a more 
moderate pace—this statement tended to remove lin- 
gering fears of a renewal of credit restrictive measures. 
Such reserves as the banks might need to care for the 
seasonal demands of business were obviously to be 
provided as well as those required to permit the banks 
to take their share of the new Government issues 
which would be needed to finance the Treasury deficit 
for the balance of the year. 


So far this policy of supplying the necessary reserves 
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has been implemented by Open Market Committee pur- 
chases of Treasury bills and the reduction in the re- 
serve requirements of the member banks. About 
$1.2-billion of bills was added to the Federal Reserve 
portfolio, while a similar amount of reserves was freed 
by the lowered requirements. 

As a natural result, the previous credit stringency 
was materially eased. The member banks were able 
to reduce their borrowings from the Federal! Reserve 
banks so that for several weeks their reported excess 
reserve positions were greater than loans, discounts, 
and advances. 


Successful Offering of Tax Anticipation Certificates 


In addition, the banks were able to make the ex- 
pected heavy subscription for the cash offering of 
22 percent tax anticipation certificates. An amount of 
$5.9-billion was finally allotted against total subscrip- 
tions for nearly $8.7-billion. All subscriptions to and 
including $100,000 were allotted in full. Larger sub- 
scriptions received 67 percent of the amount asked 
for, but not less than $100,000. Nonbank subscribers 
accounted for close to $2-billion of the total subscrip- 
tions. 

In subsequent weeks demand for these tax anticipa- 
tion certificates continued from nonbank sources, s0 
that transfer of ownership from banks to corporations 
seemed to be taking place. The demand was sufficient 
to develop a premium of 3/32 or 4/32 for the certifi- 
cates. This was not suprising, as the privilege of using 
the certificates for payment of taxes on March 15, 
1954 (one week ahead of maturity), at 100 and accrued 
interest to maturity on March 22 gives a bonus of 
3/64 to taxpayers. 


Almost 100 Percent Rollover for August 15 Maturity 


Again when refinancing the $2.8-billion of 2 percent 
certificates which matured on August 15, the Treasury 
gave generous terms. A rate of 254 percent for a one- 
year maturity (a rate universally recommended by the 
market fraternity) was obviously attractive. It had 
to be, because of the necessity of holding cash attrition 
to an absolute minimum, since a severe drain on the 
Treasury cash position is threatened for the balance 
of 1953. 

Ample opportunity was given to subscribe, as the 
books were held open for three full days until Friday, 
August 7. As the new issue promptly sold at a premium 
of 3/32 or 4/32 while trading on a “when-issued” basis, 
there was little reason for anyone to retain the matur- 
ing certificates for cash payment. The final figures, 
showing that slightly more than $2.7-billion of the new 
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9% certificates were allotted, demonstrate that the 
terms of the offering were successful in producing the 


desired result. 


A More Healthy Market 


For the whole month of July and the first week of 
August there was pretty consistent price improvement 
poth for the intermediate and longer-term Government 
ponds. On top of the rise which occurred in June—tabu- 
lated in last month’s article—price increases of from 
4 to % of a point were registered. From the low for 
the year, early in June, prices for the longer issues 
have risen from 34% to 354 for both the 214 percent 
and 214 percent bonds maturing from 1962 to 1972. 
The 21, percent bonds 1962/59—a good bank maturity 
-_seemed to be in real demand. The 2% percent now 
bank-eligible bonds maturing in 1967-8-9 also rose 
enough to indicate that investors were beginning to 
feel that yields of not far from 3 percent on Govern- 
ment bonds and at discounts of 434 to 55¢ points were 
worth taking. 

Early in August the 34% percent bonds 1983/78 
fnally broke through the supply of offerings from 
original speculative subscribers and managed to reach 
1005g, at which price the yield was about 3.21 percent. 
It would not be surprising if this issue continued to be 
added to some of the larger investment funds, with 
perhaps some possibility that insurance companies may 
before long find some spare buying power which could 
well be placed in this issue. 

The rise which occurred in June looked like a rebound 
from too low and frightened a level and was certainly 
helped along by some covering of short positions in a 
thin market. The continued rise in July looked more 
healthy, more like recognition that the worst had been 
seen and the fears of further inflationary developments 
to be accompanied by higher costs for money were not 
justified. The signing of the armistice in Korea 
strengthened this attitude. If the armistice does not 
immediately promise much reduction in defense costs, 
it nevertheless almost assures that these costs will not 
increase. The possibility of some slowing down in the 
tempo of business cannot be overlooked. Any evidence 
of such a slow-down would most certainly not justify 
further credit restriction. 

As a natural consequence of all these factors, market 
opinion during the past six weeks seemed to become 
more optimistic and even quite bullish in some quarters. 


The Debt Limit Dilemma 


As of August 3 the U. S. public debt was slightly 
over $272.7-billion. Under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act as amended, the total debt is limited to $275-billion. 
About $600,000,000 of debt obligations is not subject 
to the limitation. Hence, until the law is further 
amended the Treasury can now issue only about $2.8- 
billion more debt obligations. 

The cash needs of the Treasury for the second six 
months of 1953 have been variously estimated as 
between $10- and $13-billion. Since June 30 about $6.5- 
tillion has been raised, chiefly by the issuance of 
Treasury bills and certificates. This leaves between 
$3.5- and $6.5-billion more, possibly, required before 
December 30. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Investment Markets 
H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


EVERAL dozen new issues by states, municipalities and 
corporations have been postponed or cancelled in 
recent weeks, either because underwriters did not bid 
for them or because the borrowers found the prevailing 
interest rates too high and they refused to accept the 
bids made. 

There was a tendency among corporations, particu- 
larly those committed to a long-range expansion pro- 
gram, such as the utilities, to engage in short-term 
bank financing in the meantime, hoping that bond yields 
would drop still further and terms would become more 
favorable. 

These recent borrowings showed up in the weekly 
official bank statements without mentioning any names. 
Offsetting this development were some large corporate 
capital issues which enabled industries to pay off their 
bank loans. 

Among the notable secondary offerings which were 
brought on the market recently were 400,000 common 
shares of Dow Chemical Company out of the estate of 
Grace A. Dow. 

Another out-of-the-ordinary event in the investment 
markets was a ceremony in New York at which Fritz 
Schaeffer, West German Finance Minister, appointed 
National City Bank and J. P. Morgan & Co., Ince., 
depositaries of validated prewar dollar bonds of the 
Bonn Republic. Bond validations are to begin about 
September 1. Estimates are that about 100,000 Amer- 
icans hold $370,000,000 of such dollar bonds. 

In line with the usual summer doldrums, over-all new 
financing in July showed a decline. Stock issues were 
the lowest since December, while bond offerings were 
the smallest in four months. 


Srocx flotations offered to the public in July were 
$34,730,000 for 10 issues. This compared with $82,- 
115,000 representing 18 issues in June. For the seven 
months of the year, 93 stock issues worth $492,289,000 
were marketed, against 121 issues worth $733,147,000 
in the corresponding 1953 period. 

Utilities dominated the stock underwriting scene in 
July with more than $24,000,000 followed by industrials 
with about $8,500,000. The corresponding 1952 figures 
were $27,137,000 and $25,111,000, respectively. 

Bonds publicly offered in July aggregated $645,450,- 
000, representing 84 new issues. This compares with 
$785,136,000 for 97 issues in June. 

While last month’s bond flotations were the smallest 
since March, new bond offerings so far this year were 
the largest for the period since 1926. 

In the seven months ended July 31, 674 issues of 
new obligations worth $5,117,656,000 were brought to 
market. This compares with 542 bond issues, worth 
$4,864,448,000, in the comparable period last year. 

State and municipal offerings topped the July offer- 
ing list with $449,205,000, against $146,337,000 in July 
1952. They were followed by new public utility liens 
totalling $81,900,000, compared with $60,000 in July 
1952. 

All told, the issue markets are in a relatively satis- 
factory state. At least, they are much more stable 
now than several months ago when uncertainty over 
Treasury policy was rampant. 
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Is Banking on Main Street 


The Triangular Relationship of 


JOHN B. MACK, JR. 


The author is president of the 
Mack and Irwin Advertising Agen- 
cy, Freeport, New York. He was 
formerly deputy manager of the 
American Bankers Association 4 
charge of the Advertising Depa 
ment. This is the second and, 
cluding article. 


HE relationship of 
rations with ban 


likened to a trig@ge At the 
base is the corpg on, with its 
structure of fg ies, branches, 
sales offices, a her units in var- 


ious parts of 
One side g 


country. 
anole is formed 


business units in each community. 

The other side of the triangle is 
large city banking, providing highly 
specialized services to the head of- 
fice and city branches of the busi- 
ness. 

The apex of the triangle is the 
correspondent banking system. 

The importance of this banking 
triangle to large national concerns 
can be appreciated better when it 
is realized that these companies 
often have accounts in 500, 1,000, 
or more individual banks. The Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
alone, for instance, has 3,700 bank 
accounts in some 2,500 banks. So 
important is the banking relation- 
ship that, according to Eugene A. 
Schmidt, Jr., treasurer of this com- 
pany, several members of the head- 
quarters staff “call on our banks 
and field offices with a view towards 
improving relations and informing 
them how they can be helpful to 
each other.” 
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Big Business 


Banks and Corporations 


convey to the banks, with ben! 
to all. 

The following article present 
some additional suggestions made 
by officers of large corporations as 
to how banks can be of service to 
them. There are also some sugges- 
tions for improving the communica- 
tion between business and the 
banks. 


Payroll information 
A practical form of local bank 


compensation. 
Lange, of Cutter Lak 
oratories of Berkeley, California: 

“Where a company has a specific 
payroll question or problem (includ- 
ing information on prevailing rates 
of pay classified by types of indus- 
try and type of job, usual holidays 
observed, shift premium practice, 
etc.) it would be helpful to be able 
to turn to a bank for suggestions, 
and perhaps the arrangement for a 
contact with someone qualified to 
help. Banks know the companies 
they serve and may be in an excel- 
lent position to suggest information 
sources that would otherwise be un- 
available.” 


Mr. Lange also made two other 
interesting suggestions that seem 
practical. 


might encourage and invite em- 


ployees of depositor companies to 
seek information from the bank on 


One is that “local banks - 


personal financial matters.” He 
points out that many people would 
prefer to go to a personally disin- 
terested bank, instead of to friends 
or business acquaintances, for an. 
swers on personal matters. 

His other suggestion is that 
“banks should hold open house from 
time to time and invite attendance 
by representatives of the companies 
they serve, as well as potential cus- 
omers.” By this means the banks 
ould make their services better 
own and explain more clearly how 
vy might help a specific business. 


estions and Ideas 


e and beyond the regular 
banking duty are those ac- 


ain profitable new business. 
ble that banks generally 
ep in this area of help- 
te a few corporation 
have stated that their 
local banks have made few if any 
suggestions of a business develop- 
ment nature. Most executives of na- 
tional corporations seem to feel that 
their local banking connections are 
satisfactory from a banking 
ciency angle. But, as one treasurer 
put it, “perhaps they (the local 
bankers) are too conservative to 
come forward with suggestions and 
ideas in our field.” 

However, it is the opinion of 4 
good many businessmen that the 
banks can be of important assistance 
in a selling way. For example, E. B. 
Shuck, treasurer of Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., had this 
to say: 

“Most forward-looking companies 
want to expand their sales or ¢® 
large the scope of their business 
through the acquisition of new prod 
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ucts or additional plant facilities. 
Many times opportunities come to 
the attention of banks long before 
they are generally known and the 
panker who is on his toes can bring 
them to the attention of those of 
his clients where they might be ap- 
propriate. For example, new ven- 
tures which are just starting, new 
sales outlets, opportunities to bid 
on construction work, or going con- 
cerns which wish to sell out or liqui- 
date are matters in which most 
companies are interested.” 


The practical value of such special 
helpfulness by the banker was point- 
ed out by H. S. Latham, treasurer 
of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, when he said: 

“Practically all bankers are inter- 
ested in larger balances, and most 
of them realize now that their help- 
fulness in expanding the volume of 
business for their customers even- 
tually means larger balances for 
them.” 


The treasurer of one of America’s 
largest corporations has stated that 
business development is the major 
factor in his company’s relations 
with local banks. He said: 

“Accounts are maintained with 
one main object in view. We hope to 
interest the bank in our commercial 
development of the area. We want 
a friend to help us.” 


The experience of this great cor- 
poration is that most banks provide 
the desired cooperation and helpful- 
ness. But some banks still stand 
back and wait to be asked for this 
or that service before doing any- 
thing constructive. 


Economic Education 


It is not a new idea that banks 
should help “sell” the free enterprise 
system to the public, and defend 
our way of life against the attacks 
of communists and socialists. But 
the conception of such education 
as a service to business customers 
of the bank is somewhat unusual, 
even though perfectly logical. 

George Mackenzie, treasurer of 
the Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany, suggests this for considera- 
tion by bankers: 

“Banks and bankers can do as 
much as, if not more than, any other 
group in maintaining the private en- 
terprise system that has made them 
what they are today, and my plea 
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would be for the banking industry 
to stand militantly against any ef- 
fort on the part of the Government 
to overturn our free enterprise sys- 
tem.” 


H. C. Moore, Jr., treasurer of the 
New England Gas and Electric As- 
sociation, has a similar point of 
view: 

“A major area in which banks can 
be of invaluable assistance lies in 
the field of public relations. I refer 
particularly to the constant en- 
croachment of government in the 
field of business. . . . The banks can 
contribute much help in this battle 
to preserve the free enterprise sys- 
tem and the American way of life.” 


Service Charge Criticism 


In a series of personal interviews 
and mail contacts with corporation 
treasurers, one criticism of banks 


has been made rather frequently. 
It has to do with the failure of some 
banks to make clear their service 
charge policies and procedures. 
Every bank would be wise to make 
sure that each business customer 
had a clear understanding of the 
entire subject of service charges. 
As one treasurer said: “We couldn’t 
sell our products on such a vague 
price schedule.” 


Business-to-Bank Communication 


Certain types of information are 
obviously of a confidential nature 
between a business and the banks 
where it maintains accounts. But 
there are other types of information 
that the large corporations could 
well convey to all of America’s 
banks. 

The banker, like the businessman, 
is hard pressed to keep informed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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A MARK of lost accuracy 


Precision metal ports can lose 
5 a result 
of an ordinary fingerprint. The 
moisture and acid corrcde the pol- 
ished surface, interfere with 
stpeoth operation, 


some of their precision « 


Gulf's new fingerprint remover 
eliminates this Cause of lost accura- 
cy iv precision-built mechaniema 

Called Gulf No-Rust FPR, it 
displaces fingerprint moisture on 
metal, neutralizes perspiration 


acid, and lays down a temporary 
rust-preventive film 

It helps safeguard such preci 
sion {parts us ball bearings and 
gears for aircraft instruments, for 
example. 

Gulf No-Rust FPR is typical of 
the many new and improved prod- 
ucts developed by Gulf’s modern 
research program to help industry 
step up production and reduce 
cost. This kind of leadership is an 


irgportant factor in the industry- 
wide recognition of quality in Gulf 
products and dependability in 
Gulf service 
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M. B. LEACH 
A.#.A.’s Special Program Planning Committee discusses plars for the Second National Agricultural Credit Conference wm 
Chicago. Clockwise around the table: Messrs. Wi yne, Cooke, Brown, Jamba, Savidge, and Axton 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’Ss staff. 


2nd National Agricultural 
Conference in Chicago 


E program for the second Na- 
tional Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference at the LaSalle Hotel in 

Chicago on November 16-18 is now 
taking shape, according to Nicholas 
A. Jamba, chairman of the Special 
Program Planning Committee of the 
A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission. 
It will, he said, emphasize especially 
bank agricultural lending policy in 
1954, livestock financing, and credit 
for young farmers. 

Mr. Jamba, who is vice-president 
of the National Bank and Trust Co., 
Norwich, New York, in planning 
the conference program is assisted 
by a committee composed of: Ted P. 
Axton, president and _ treasurer, 
Lafayette (Indiana) Savings Bank; 
Robert G. Cooke, assistant vice- 
president, Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Providence; Edward A. 
Wayne, vice-president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond; A. G. 
Brown, A.B.A. deputy manager in 
charge of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion; and Edgar T. Savidge, Com- 
mission secretary. 
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In providing for these annual ag- 
ricultural conferences, it is the aim 
of the Agricultural Commission, 
which is headed by W. W. Campbell, 
president of the National Bank of 
Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, to 
offer a program sufficiently diversi- 
fied that it will appeal to full-time 
as well as part-time bank agricul- 
tural representatives and to city 
bankers who cooperate with cor- 
respondent banks in the agricultural 
area. 

The principal attractions of the 
completed program will be carried 
in the next issue. 


Federal Farm Credit Act and 
Timber Loan Act Digest 


adjourning Congress pass- 
ed and the President subse- 
quently signed two measures of 
interest to country bankers; name- 
ly, the Federal Farm Credit Act of 
1953 (H.R. 4353) and H. R. 5603 
authorizing national banks to make 
timber loans. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion realized one of its long-term 
objectives in the provision of the 
Farm, Credit Act which makes the 
Farm Credit Administration an in- 
dependent agency. However, it will 


continue to be housed in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and, with the 
consent of the Seeretary of Agricul- 
ture, may utilize the services and 
facilities of the Department. 

It also gives the President wider 
discretion in choosing appointees 
to the Federal Farm Credit Board 
and it requires the Board, within 
one year after appointment, to sub- 
mit recommendations to Congress 
that will include means of retiring 
the remaining Government capital 
in the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, production credit corpora- 
tions, central banks for cooperatives, 
and regional banks for cooperatives. 

The A.B.A.’s longstanding posi- 
tion has been that agencies of the 
FCA which have Government capital 
should pay interest for the use 
thereof at a rate at least commen- 
surate with the cost of funds to 
the Treasury. The franchise tax 
provision does not go that far, but 
at least it recognizes the need for 
eliminating Government subsidy in 
FCA agencies. The bill provides 
that the FLB, banks for coopera- 
tives, and PCCs with outstanding 
stock should pay a franchise tax 
of 25 percent on net earnings after 
certain deductions have been made. 

H. R. 5603 amends Section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act to author- 
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je naional banks to make loans 
on forest tracts. Such loans may 
be made in an amount not to ex- 
ceed 40 percent of the appraised 
value of the economically market- 
able timber required as_ security 
therefor, and for a term not to 
exceed 10 years with minimum an- 
nual amortization of 10 percent of 
principal. Such loans in the aggre- 
gate shall not exceed 50 percent 
of capital and 50 percent of surplus. 

Bankers, particularly those in the 
timber states, have repeatedly press- 
ed for amendments that would per- 
mit national banks to make timber 
loans. 


A.B.A. Suggests Sound Live- 
stock Financing Procedure 


N a letter to the secretaries of the 

state bankers associations, J. C. 
Scarboro, president of the American 
Bankers Association’s State Asso- 
ciation Section, urged banks and 
state supervisory agencies to work 
together to keep the nation’s live- 
stock producers on a sound financial 
basis. 

Mr. Scarboro, secretary of the 
Colorado Bankers Association, Den- 
ver, urged the associations to em- 
bark on an educational program to 
keep the bankers in their states 
fully informed on the livestock situ- 
ation. He suggested that the needs 
of livestock producers might be dis- 
cussed with bank officers and direc- 
tors at the association’s group meet- 
ings this fall and winter, and that 
the subject might be emphasized at 
state association schools when they 
hold their annual sessions. 

“Although there has been im- 
provement in the livestock market 
during the past few weeks, unless 
this improvement continues, stock- 
men in some 20 states may be seri- 
ously affected this fall when live- 
stock loans become due,” the letter 
said. “Banks having livestock loans 
should be prepared to deal with this 
problem with understanding if the 
situation becomes serious.” 

The letter noted that the A.B.A. 
had met with representatives of the 
FDIC, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency office, and the Federal Reserve 
Board, and that “all Federal super- 
visory authorities are sympathetic 
with this problem and have agreed 
to cooperate fully. If this is a prob- 
lem in your state, we suggest that 
you take this matter up with your 
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state supervisory authorities, ask- 
ing cooperation similar to that re- 
ceived from Federal authorities.” 

Along with the letter, the A.B.A. 
sent a copy of its presentation of 
the problem and its suggested solu- 
tions as given before the Federal 
authorities. The presentation makes 
clear that the chief concern is the 
livestock “producer.” It emphasized 
that the banks are not suggesting, 
nor do they want, “any relaxation 
or leniency in bank examinations. 
We realize the responsibilities of su- 
pervisory authorities in their exam- 
ination of the nation’s banks,” it 
says. 

The A.B.A.’s suggestions to the 
supervisory authorities call for every 
bank examiner to be fully informed 
as to the scope and seriousness of 
the livestock problem and suggest 
that all supervisory authorities con- 
sider establishing uniform standards 
of evaluating loans on livestock, with 
paramount consideration being 
given to quality of animal and type 
of location. 

The A.B.A. letter urges that bank 
examiners and bankers alike have 
a thorough understanding of the 
overall livestock situation, not only 
the problems of the individual bank 
and its customers, but also the live- 
stock problem in its relation to the 
entire economy of the nation. 


New Forestry Folder 


sew: upon request to the 
Agricultural Commission of the 


Farm Counties Lead Cities 
in Bond Sales Increase 


HE percentage increase in the 

sale of E and H Defense Bonds 
was much greater in a selected group 
of 238 farm counties than in 32 spec- 
ified metropolitan counties, accord- 
ing to recent announcement by the 
Market Analysis and Report Section 


American Bankers Association is a 
new folder prepared by the Commis- 
sion entitled Forestry Projects for 
Local Bank Sponsorship—a supple- 
ment to Trees and Bank Accounts. 

Among the projects enumerated 
and explained are: Fire protection, 
tree planting, better cuttings, gen- 
eral (distribution of films, leaflets, 
etc.), young people (free seedlings, 
school plantings, forestry reference 
books for school library, county 
thinning contests, and free trip to 
state forestry winner in 4-H proj- 
ects). 


Farmers Turn to Sprinklers 

Wm droughts doing serious 

damage in many sections, bank- 
ers are becoming more and more 
interested in irrigation systems that 
can be operated simply and relatively 
inexpensively. 

The Bank of Houston, Missouri, 
calls attention to an article in July 
Capper’s Farmer, written by P. L. 
Hamilton and entitled: “When It’s 
Dry—They Put on a Rain!” 

The story tells about the equip- 
ment, methods, and results obtained 
last summer by two Missouri farm- 
ers who turned to sprinkler irriga- 
tion. 

“Faucetlike control of water,” said 
Mr. Hamilton, “helped Elmer E. 
Romines, Texas County, bring in a 
bumber corn crop through the dry 
weather. He started pumping from 
Big Piney River the middle of June 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


of the Treasury Savings Bond Di- 
vision. 

The study included two or more 
metropolitan counties and 10 or 
more farm counties in each of the 
48 states. The farm counties studied 
are those used by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in prepar- 
ing nationwide estimates of Savings 
Bonds holdings by farmers. 

A brief digest is given below: 


(in thousands of dollars) 


Jan.—May 1953 


% Change 
E and H 1953 
over 
E 1952 


32 Metropolitan Counties. . .. 
238 Farm Counties 


34,069 
7,971 


354,252 
41 ,352 


269,451 
24,077 


+31.47% 
+75. 75% 


| | Jan.—May 
1952 
| | 
| 
Series Series | Series | Series 
| E H E and H | E 
33,381 | | 
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Banks Lead in Meeting Credit Needs of Farmers 


HE banks of the nation are the largest lenders to 
[ames for their credit requirements. At the be- 

ginning of 1953, the farm debt held by all banks 
amounted to $4,320,116,000. In addition, the sum of 
$725,563,000 in Commodity Credit Corporation loans to 
farmers was held by all banks in connection with the 
Government’s farm price-support program. 


BANK AND PCA NON-REAL ESTATE LOANS 


OUTSTANDING, BY STATES, JAN. 1, 1953 
BANKS 


80,000 


According to a special tabulation by the Federal De. 
posit Insurance Corporation, 12,505 of the 13,422 jn. 
sured commercial banks in the United States serveg 
agriculture by making credit available to farmers jp 
1952. This is approximately 93 percent of all insured 
banks which had agricultural loans outstanding on 
December 31, 1952. 


PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 
(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
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(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


3,195,058 


Non-Real-Estate Farm Credit 


Non-real-estate farm loans comprise production and operating 
credit used by farmers. This credit is extended to finance the grow- 
ing and marketing of crops, the breeding, raising, fattening, and 
marketing of livestock, the purchasing of farm equipment, and the 
advancement of soil-improvement practices. 

The amount of these loans held by principal lenders in the U. S. 
on January 1, 1953, was: 

Banks 


Production credit associations ............. 599,295,000 
Farmers Home Administration: ........... 309,793,274 


Production and subsistence. .$281,054,345 
Disaster 28,738,929 


Farm Real Estate Mortgage Credit 


The amounts of farm real estate mortgage loans secured by farm 
land and held by principal lenders in the U. S. on January 1, 1953: 
Banks 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation ....... 23,899,000 
Farmers Home Administration: ........... 257,937,704 
68,034,267 
(FHA insured loans amounted 
to $51,371,307 on 1/1/53) 
1,701,611,000 


Studies for individual states giving the same basic information as 
is given above for the United States are available upon request to 


the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission, 
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Storm Warnings on Farm Debt 


The author is farm representative 
of the First National Bank of Fay- 
ettevillc, Arkansas. 


UNDREDS of thousands of fam- 
H ilies now living on their 

farms in America face an 
extremely difficult period in the next 
decade if certain trends toward 
heavy farm debts continue. 

The farmers who experienced the 
inflationary period of World War I 
and toiled out the debts during the 
depression have not forgotten. They 
have done well; they have paid their 
debts and they have accumulated 
$21.5-billion in ‘cash reserves, but 
they are now retiring. 

For a while it looked as if World 
War I was destined to be remem- 
bered as a debt-making period for 
farmers and that World War II would 
prove to be a debt-paying period. 
Clearly enough the farmers paid 
on their debts through the entire 
active World War II period when 
credit was restricted and consumer 
goods were rationed. By January 
1, 1946, the farm debts had sagged 
to $7.8-billion, the lowest figure 
since 1914. 

The shooting and the restraints 
ended together. New owners are un- 
familiar with the previous rise and 
decline of farmer fortunes. They 
have experienced nothing which 
warns them. 


Rapid Increase in Debt 


Since January 1, 1946, a rapid in- 
crease in farm debts has been tak- 


ing place. The debt increase per 
year has been: 


Increase 
(In millions) 
$ 466 

753 
2,125 
1,190 

442 


Year 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 1,343 
1952 1,751 


The total increase of $8.1-billion 
since January 1, 1946, has brought 
the farm debt to $15.9-billion as of 
January 1, 1953. This figure is 
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Mr. Smith, left, 
with Farmer Elo 
Michaelis, a Here- 
ford breeder near 
Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas 


rapidly approaching the World War 
I farm debt of around $17-billion. 
Unless warnings are heeded the 
farmers will push their debts to 
a higher level. 

The farmers need to study what 
happened to them with their World 
War I debt load. Those who made 
obligations on cheap money waited 
for the return of cheap money with 
which to repay. 


Debt of Farmer Phillips 


During the depression Farmer 
Phillips was unable to pay a Fed- 
eral land bank loan which he had 
contracted in 1918. He discussed 
the matter with me (as the col- 
lector) quite earnestly. I asked 
him, “Why did you not pay this 
debt in the Twenties when cotton 
was 20 cents, and you were making 
money ?” 

“Well,” stated Mr. Phillips, “You 
think that 20 cents is a good price 
for cotton. It is, and I could have 
paid the debt then, but I made this 
debt on 40 cent cotton. I just 
waited, thinking that cotton had 
to come back.” 

Mr. Phillips never paid the debt. 
His enthusiasm and youth were gone, 
and his farm had depreciated. I 
found that his philosophy was held 
to by a great majority—to pay when 
comparable prices returned. The de- 
pression came instead, and many 
farmers just gave up. Those owning 
thin equities just stepped out and 
forgot the incident. The debt-free 
man came through all right stiil 


owning, at the very bottom, the same 
farm and having about the same pur- 
chasing capacity. 

The man who had paid about half 
the cost of his farm, stock, and equip- 
ment was particularly hard hit. The 
man with a $50,000 debt on a $100,- 
000 layout actually had nothing 
more than the one with a $5,000 debt 
on a $10,000 layout. That is, by the 
time prices dropped a half, both men 
would be on the exact zero point. 


World War !| Debt 


The $17-billion farm debt of World 
War I was only partially paid by the 
farmers in cash. A lot of the un- 
secured debts were lost by the credi- 
tors. A lot of the secured debts were 
wrung out of the farmers through 
foreclosure. The first great wave of 
foreclosures came in 1924-25. After 
1930 the foreclosure rate stepped up 
to a higher tempo. The crest was 
reached in 1933 when over 100,000 
farms were foreclosed. In all, over 
$1,300,000,000 farm mortgages was 
foreclosed between 1921 and 1941, 
which period covers the entire fore- 
closure stretch. It is estimated that 
there were nearly that many more 
distressed sales which were negoti- 
ated by the farmers to secure some 
cash for their equities and to pre- 
vent the stigma of foreclosure. This 
“wring-out” affected over a third of 
our farm population. 

The farmers are now in a period 
of steep price decline—a period in 
which money is lost. Farmers lost 
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the most money in 1914, in 1920, and 
in 1930. These were years in which 
prices broke. Cotton farmers lost 
more money in 1930 on 10-cent cotton 
than they lost in 1932 on 6-cent cot- 
ton. Disaster overtook them before 
they realized that a new price level 
had developed. 


Educational Work Needed 


Educational work is needed in this 
critical period. Commercial banks, 
through the close personal contacts 
they enjoy with farmers through 
their deposit accounts, hold a strate- 
gic position with farmers and can 
encourage them toward debt reduc- 
tion. Fortunately there are several 
routes which farmers can take in 
eliminating their obligations. 

The indebted farmer who owns 
more land than he can handle needs 
to sell land. The farmer who owns 
two farms with a debt on each of 
them needs to sell one and pay for 
the other. 

If a farmer has only reasonable 
debts—under a third of his assets— 
he can well afford to try to dig out 
by production. Those with ability, 
experience and health can afford to 
purchase fertilizer, veterinary sup- 
plies, or insecticides and with proper 
precaution can expand in stock and 
land, all to increase income for debt 
payment. 

Good labor income has developed 
demands for a great variety of qual- 
ity farm products. The farmer who 
adds a few specialty crops to his 
program often finds that a few acres 
make him as much as a whole farm 
of staple crops. The most valuable 
acreage on any farm is the central or 
front five or ten acres used for truck, 
garden or poultry. One of our larger 
farm clients recently stated, “You 
never know when you will make 
money out of specialties—almost 
never when you think you will—but 
I will never farm without them.” The 
beef cattle farmers of the South are 
finding that a few specialty crops 
and a few houses full of poultry 
often make them as much money as 
a whole range full of cattle. 

Specialty farming demands high 
yields and quality products. The to- 
mato industry was lagging behind in 
northwest Arkansas and losing mar- 
kets with yields of only four tons per 
acre of poor quality tomatoes. How- 
ever, the farmers of Pea Ridge, 
Arkansas, proved that over 10 tons 
of top quality tomatoes could be 
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profitably produced per acre by ap- 
plying all the lime, manure, and fer- 
tilizer that the college of agricuiture 
recommended and by following other 
proved cultural practices. 


Low Expenditures Vital 


The most important of all business 
princip.es Lor tue indented farmer 10 
tnese aecuming years 1s not hign 1n- 
come but iow expenditures. m. G. 
Lewis, an outstanaing grape grower 
of Washington County, has octen 
spoken of good gross income trom 
grapes. When questioned about the 
vaiue of “gross income” as compared 
Witn “net income” he repiied, ‘Give 
me some gross, and 1 wii save some 
of that gross. Some of it will Just 
stick to me.” His pian was simpie— 
cut expenditures, sell a lot and spend 
a little. ‘nat plan will always leave 
something in the hands of the 
operator. 

More farmers each year are com- 
bining commercial empioyment (part 
time and full time) of one or more 
members of their families with farm- 
ing. During depressions these people 
are the most stable in our economy. 
They pay for their places and live 
well. They are never on the bread 
lines. Commercial employment of 
farmers is on the increase and will 
enable many to pay their debts. 

Farmers in the depression lost 
heavily through debts that matured 
only interest for a time and then, 
after about five years, ballooned on 
them with a maturity of all the prin- 
cipal. Five equal annual payments of 
the principal along with the interest 
would have been better. Ten semi- 
annual payments or 60 monthly pay- 
ments, preferably the latter, would 
have been better still. “A debt that 
comes due five years away,” stated 
one of our farm clients, “looks very 
small at the time we sign the note 
but it looks as big as a freight train 
when the due date rushes upon us.” 

In climbing the farm ladder from 
the position of a hired hand or a 
tenant to that of a debt-free owner 
of a complete farm production unit, 
more than five years are needed in 
the last step of paying for the farm. 
There is a psychological handicap, 
however, in terms that are too long. 
To pay just interest for 10 or 15 
years becomes a habit and is ex- 
tremely unsound. In 1933 one farmer 
presented me with receipts for just 


interest at 10 percent dating back 


exactly 10 years. He had never fig- 


ured that the creditor would ever 
want his money, and I could not haye 
figured that either if I had not seen, 
depreciated farm. 

Long-term lending institutions, 
Government institutions included, 
have even had unhappy experiences 
with payment of farm loans of 30 ty 
40 years in length. They matured too 
little of the principal in the earlier 
years when both the farm and the 
farmer were younger and more able 
to produce for principal reduction, 


Amortization a Must 


Few farmers should contract debts 
that they cannot immediately begin 
repaying on some kind of gradual 
basis, preferably on a monthly or 
quarterly basis. If a farmer does not 
have a gradual income throughout 
the year he should set about building 
the kind of program that will pro- 
vide it. Diversified farming with spe- 
cialties—several irons in the fire— 
something to sell throughout the 
year—is the final test of good farm 
management. 

The present high level of farm 
prices has existed in only three pre- 
vious periods of our national history 
—during World War I, during the 
Civil War, and during the War of 
1812. It would be foolish to assume 
that these prices could be maintained 
for long in the absence of military 
purchases. The economic storm will 
be on our breakfast plates the morn- 
ing after we fall asleep to its dangers 
and feel that it will not come. 

The storm warnings have gone 
out. Farm prices declined in the ‘irst 
quarter of 1953 around twice as fast 
as the prices of the things the farm- 
ers buy. The parity ratio was 93 as 
of April 1953, which was the lowest 
since 1941. The fate of the indebted 
farmers lies in the hands of three 
groups. First, the educational forces 
must teach the farmers about the 
urgency of restraints— they must 
teach the farmers about the safe 
maximum debt load. Second, the 
lending institutions must advance 
only wise credit that will help 
farmers earn income and _ project 
them toward a debt-free condition. 
Finally, the farmers must help by 
avoiding additional large debts and 
by paying or beginning to pay their 
heavier debts now. They must accept 
the results of a falling market or 
they must face another “wring-out” 
similar to the one which followed 
World War I. 
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Training Farmers to Use a Budget 


Mr. STEWART is president of The 
Miami Deposit Bank of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 


er new era in their relations 

with their bankers. We have 
had about 20 years of uptrend in 
prices with most of it coming in 
the past 12 years and especially dur- 
ing the war. During this period 
many marginal farmers lifted them- 
selves to a much higher level and 
others just went in debt more and 
more. 

Barring a new enlarged war other 
than an ordinary defense program, 
there seems to be plenty of indica- 
tion that a profit squeeze for the 
farmer is developing rapidly. The 
cattle feeders took the worst beat- 
ing in the past year. Other prices 
seem to be fluctuating rather vio- 
lently in the past year or so. 


are approaching anoth- 


Banker Must Be Alert 


This means that the banker who 
is handling the borrowing needs of 
a farmer will have to be alert to 
keep from getting caught in a situa- 
tion. Some of the main difficulties 
we may have to meet include: 

(1) Lack of inflationary or sup- 
port policies from the Government. 

(2) Farm surpluses developing 
as a result of better production 
methods. 

(3) Continued high cost of farm 
implements, supplies, and labor. 

(4) Lack of sufficient farm acre- 
age for the owner to get enough 
volume of production to make a 
profit on narrow margins. 

(5) Weeding out of all of the 
poor operators who are still loaded 
with heavy debt and who were not 
able to reduce debts before the in- 
flation in farm prices ended. 

The country banks, generally 
speaking have never been able to 
train the farmer to present state- 
ments of profit and loss, as this 
was expected only from businesses 
employing a regular accountant. 
The average farm loan has been 
made on either tangible security or 
financial statements of condition, 
or both. Today the statement of 
condition or security is often not 
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enough. Farmers just do not know 
their costs and usually find out 
what they have spent at the end 
of the year. Many who have not 
been able to reduce their debts rap- 
idly tell the banker that as soon 
as they reach a certain expected 
higher level of operation they will 
then be able to pay more on their 
debts. 

In order to make sound loans 
and to help the farmer learn to 
face the facts, we have developed 
a simplified farm budget form which 
enables us to look ahead with him 
and see what is going to happen 
in the coming year or for any given 
period of months ahead. Even with- 
out great accuracy in this budget, 
it is amazing how enlightening such 
a study can be and how it can help 
avoid financial pitfalls. 

While we have been trying to dis- 
cuss budgeting informally with our 
farm customers for some time, it 
has been only in the past year that 
we have developed this form of 
budget. For a number of years we 
have carried the estimated income 
budget by months on our agricul- 
tural statement. This has helped 
materially in getting borrowers to 
think of specific monthly income. 

Using this type of budgeting, one 


farmer who really was not in need 
of much credit decided it was fool- 
ish to go ahead on his farm of less 
than 200 acres. He saw that he had 
only two alternatives. He could in- 
crease his investment considerably 
by going into dairy farming or he 
could go out of the farming busi- 
ness. He has decided on the latter. 

Another case was one in which 
the loan had been criticized by the 
bank examiners and classified be- 
cause the man did not seem to be 
getting ahead and the loan was get- 
ting a little old. By working out 
this budget we decided the man was 
going to be able to come out satis- 
factorily and we are going to con- 
tinue with him. 


Struggling Marginal Farmer 


Still another case was a rental- 
paying marginal farmer who had 
been struggling for several years 
with loans from the bank and from 
the Production Credit Association. 
By using the budget principle, we 
agreed on a program with the PCA 
to force liquidation so he could 
change his operation and get out 
of debt. He was one of those large 
majority of farmers who cannot be- 
lieve the facts until they are very 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


This illustration shows a section of each of the three pages—Estimated Income, 
Estimated Expense, and Cash on Hand and Debt Totals—in Mr. Stewart’s budget. 
Each page provides space for entries for the 12 months in the year and totals 
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Effect of Three Wars on Farm Land Prices 


Index numbers represent average prices for each state in the U. S. 
1912-1914—100 


Farm real estate values showed some de- 
cline in most areas during the four months 
ending March 1, 1953. Although changes 
in about half of the states were 1 percent 
or less, significant declines occurred in 19 


1920 1930 


COLORADO 


Data are plotted annually as of March with the following dates indicated at small circles on each chart: 1919, 1920, 1933, 1939, 1945, July 1950 and 1953. 
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states, most of which were in the West. 
These downward trends are not shown in 
the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission charts 
below, which merely picture the effects of 
three wars on farm land prices. 
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Prepared by Agricultural Commission from data of Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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THE FAMILY DOLLAR: 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


Vice-president, Irving Trust Company, New York 


Basie Trust Services: EXECUTORSHIP (II 


seven steps that an executor under a will must 

take in performing his duties. We left the execu- 
tor in a quandary, seeking to determine whether to 
file his Federal estate tax return as of the date of 
the testator’s death or wait until precisely one year 
later, as permitted by the Federal law. If he waits, 
he can choose whichever set of values will result in 
the lower tax. Continuing the numbering, next 
step is— 


[’ last month’s issue, we covered briefly the first 


(8) Having chosen the date, the executor files 
his return. There will be values stated on the re- 
turn that the tax officials may challenge. This hap- 
pens often where an interest in a closely controlled 
business is owned by an estate. It is the executor’s 
duty to defend the values he has submitted and to 
litigate (but not foolhardily) any claims of higher 
value and any claims for taxes due on legal grounds 
—such as that gifts were made in “contemplation of 
death.”’ Possibly, in the interests of prudence, the 
executor will compromise the claims. 

(9) Next is payment of the tax. Sometimes this 
is relatively easy: The executor early in his ad- 
ministration may have made numerous sales so that 
now he is holding a substantial tax reserve—and 
let it be said here that the timing of sales poses 
some of the most difficult and important decisions 
an executor can be called upon to make. But per- 
haps the estate consists in large part of assets that 
cannot readily be sold. There may be slow work- 
outs, then, of properties lacking the magic in- 
gredient of liquidity. Meanwhile the executor may 
have to borrow so as to avoid the piling up of in- 
terest and penalties on the tax. “Quite an honor 
to be an executor,”’ reverse-Englishes the bedeviled 
one, if he doesn’t happen to be a trust company, 
which makes a business of being executor. 

(10) Once the taxes are fixed and paid, then 
ordinary debts may be safely paid. 

(11) Now the executor can start on the function 
that means so much to the people named in the 


will: the payment of legacies. Until funeral and 
administration expenses, debts, and taxes are paid, 
the executor pays legacies at his own risk. Legacies 
fall generally into four main sorts: 

(a) “Specific” legacies of things: personal ef- 
fects, jewelry, the automobile, household furnish- 
ings, collections of books, etchings, or postage 
stamps. Specific devises of land belong in this 
category. (Purists use ‘‘devise’’ where real estate 
is concerned and “legacy” with reference to 
money and miscellaneous things.) 

(b) Legacies payable in dollars out of some 
specified fund; or in property out of some speci- 
fied holding. These are called ‘demonstrative 
legacies” and are relatively rare. 

(c) General “pecuniary” legacies; that is, 
legacies payable in dollars from no specified 
source. These may be either outright or in trust. 

(d) General “residuary” legacies—‘“all the 
rest, residue and remainder,” in the rolling lan- 
guage characteristic of wills. 

Nor is this function of the executor bereft of pit- 
falls. There are problems of identification, both of 
property and of the people qualified to take. Some 
legacies may have been adeemed—that is, the item 
specified may have been sold or given away prior 
to death. Others may have lapsed—the legatees 
had died meanwhile. A legal question then: Do 
heirs of the deceased legatees take in their place? 
The answer may lie in the phrasing of the will, or 
in the phrasing of the statutes. 


Bor discussion of Step 11 has been overpro- 
longed. The executor pays the lesser legacies, down 
to the residuary. There are many miscellaneous 


things he must do, too. But now we—and he— 
must go on to— 

(12) That is, the executor must file an account- 
ing in the probate court. (This is not true in all 
jurisdictions or in all cases. Sometimes it is merely 
necessary for him to get receipts and releases from 
all interested parties.) In this proceeding, all 
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creditors, devisees, and legatees are entitled to ap- 
pear, and the court will appoint an attorney as “spe- 
cial guardian” to represent infants (under 21), or 
persons mentally incompetent, or classes of bene- 
ficiaries contingent or unknown. This special 
guardian will scrutinize the actions of the executor 
with a magnifying glass, making sure that his 
wards’ interests have not been neglected or ill- 
served. 

The purpose of the accounting is to gain the 
executor a formal discharge. No problem, if no 
objections, or the objections are not upheld. But 
if some lapse or fault of the executor has caused 
loss to the estate, then he may be required to make 
good the loss out of his own resources. 


(13) In the accounting, the executor will be al- 
lowed his compensation; the charges of his attorney 
will be fixed or approved; the executor will be di- 
rected to distribute the residuary estate (or the 
balance of the residuary, if payments have been 
made on account) in such manner as the will 
directs. 

(14) Likelihood is that the residuary estate is 
to be held in trust. Probability is that the executor 
is also trustee. So he puts on another hat and as 
trustee receives from himself as executor whatever 
he is entitled as trustee to receive. He is now com- 
mitted to a new set of functions—those of trustee- 
ship. These will be the subject of the next article 
in this series. 


Definitions: “Contemplation of Death” 


Ays the legal encyclopedia: “Contemplation of 
S death. An apprehension of death from some 

present disease or other impending peril, but 
not referring to that general expectation which 
every man entertains of death as an ultimate termi- 
nation of his career.’’ Let’s see what has happened 
to the definition: 

This is the way it used to be: Alec Broadacre is 
dying. True, he is dying slowly, so that the family 
has had time to come from the outlying counties 
and gather by his bedside. Picking from the docu- 
ments spread before him, he makes his gifts. To 
his wife, a deed to the home and a bill of sale of 
its contents. To the oldest son, his principal farm 
and to the younger sons lesser, outlying properties. 
There’s a town house for the daughter; friends 
and servants are remembered. Look at this little 
drama, now, through the eyes of the tax collector. 
If only assets that passed by will (or by intestacy, 
in the absence of a will) were taxable, there would 
be no tax at all. So the law attached this connota- 
tion to gifts made “in contemplation of death,” 
that they are subject to estate taxes just as if the 
giver had owned them when he died. 


Turn came problems of degree. How long before 
aman died could “contemplation of death’ be at- 


tributed to him? A man in his seventies, but in 
perfect health, might make substantial gifts today 
and die of an unexpected heart attack tomorrow. 
Certainly his gifts weren’t “in contemplation.” <A 
much younger man might be dangerously ill, make 
large gifts, recover and live for many years longer. 
Concededly, “apprehension of death from some pres- 
ent disease” had motivated his gifts. Then there 
was the matter of chronic disease—the kind one 
“enjoys” for a long time but doesn’t expect to die 
of. And probably doesn’t. There was a good chance 
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that “contemplation” wouldn’t be attributed to such 
an ailment. 

So the definition grew in complication. Age, 
state of health, state of mind, extent of participa- 
tion in business affairs, eagerness for participa- 
tion in fun—all such matters entered into the defini- 
tion. And there was always the matter of expressed 
intention, assuming the expression to be genuine 
and not a mask to conceal tax-minimizing motives. 

Then the tax laws sought to cut through some 
of the confusion by creating presumptions. If a 
gift was made within two years of death it was 
presumed to have been made in contemplation of 
death; and unless the representative of the estate 
could establish by “the weight of evidence”’ that the 
decedent’s intent was keyed to expectation of con- 
tinued living then the gift would be taxed as part 
of his estate. If more than two years had elapsed, 
“contemplation” wasn’t presumed—but still might 
be proved. Steadily the court decisions went 
against the taxpayer, until finally the U. S. Supreme 
Court held that a dominant desire to save estate 
taxes was of itself sufficient to stigmatize a gift as 
made in contemplation of death. A long way, this, 
from “present disease’”’ or “impending peril’’! 

Litigation clogged the tax courts and distinctions 
became so fine that certainty in planning became 
impossible. Relief was granted by the Revenue Act 
of 1950, which did away with the two-year presump- 
tion and substituted a conclusive three-year pre- 
sumption against the Government. That is, if a 
giver survives his gift by three years his motives 
become immaterial—the gift cannot be taxed as 
part of his estate, whatever the circumstances. 

There still remains the three-year period immedi- 
ately preceding death. A gift within that period is 
presumptively taxable, but can escape on proof that 
its motives had their roots in expectation of con- 
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tinued living. A desire to reduce the burden of 
family income taxes is such a motive, so that gifts 
may be upheld as free of “contemplation” where the 
purpose was to spread income among lower-bracket 
taxpayers, such as children. Then there is the 
holiday season coming up—Christmas, notably. 
Traditionally it is the time for giving. Many fami- 
lies have established over the years a pattern of 
year-end distributions. Bank checks (special Christ- 
mas blanks supplied!), crisp new stock certificates, 
and red-ribboned trust agreements can be gay orna- 
ments on a Christmas tree. This one suggestion is 
offered: If you are thinking of large year-end gifts, 
do your planning early. Your accountant, your 
lawyer, and the trust officer of your bank may all 
be needed to develop the details of your plans and 
carry them through to execution. Don’t get caught 
in a year-end rush. The matter is too important for 
pell-mell hurry. 


Tax Hint-of-the-Month 
The $5,000 That Goes Free 


a buys life insurance; he dies; a specified 
amount is paid to the beneficiary named in the 
insurance contract. This amount is not taxable in- 
come to the beneficiary. Consider instead that a 
business corporation makes a payment to the widow 
or other dependant of an employee; is this taxable 
as income to the recipient? 

There had been quite a little confusion on this 
score. Then the Revenue Act of 1950 added to the 
provision which exempted life insurance proceeds 
from income taxes a further exemption of amounts 
up to $5,000 received “under a contract of an em- 
ployer providing for the payment of such amounts 
to the beneficiaries of an employee, paid by reason 
of the death of the employee.” 

The confusion was not entirely resolved, for the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue made public pro- 
posed regulations which indicated that the $5,000 
exemption would not apply to death benefits paid 
unless the fund from which payment was made 
had been accumulated specifically for death benefit 
purposes. The exclusion from taxable income would 
not apply, proposed the Commissioner, to payments 
to a deceased employee’s beneficiary or estate of 
amounts primarily intended to be used to provide 
benefits for the employee himself at some future 
time if he had lived—for example, pension benefits. 
This proposal left much to be desired, for probably 
the bulk of death benefits payable under employees’ 
benefit plans would come out of monies accumu- 
lated primarily for retirement purposes. It was not 
until June of this year that the Commissioner issued 


his definitive regulations and these contained good 
news. 

It is clear now that any qualified pension or profit- 
sharing plan (that is any plan approved by) the 
Treasury under Section 165(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code) automatically meets all the require- 
ments for an “express contract of the employer.” 
Death benefit monies need not be separately ac- 
cumulated. 

The exclusion is available regardless of whether 
the death benefit is paid in a lump sum or in instal- 
ments; if in instalments, the first $5,000 is tax-free, 
If there is more than one beneficiary, the $5,000 ex- 
clusion is allocated among the beneficiaries propor- 
tionately. If there is more than one employer, there 
is a separate $5,000 exclusion applicable to each 
employment. 

Note this, however: The exclusion does not ex- 
tend to amounts which the employee had a vested 
right to receive if he had continued to live. Such 
amounts are not regarded as payments “by reason 
of the death of the employee.” 

The simplest example of this limitation is a profit- 
sharing plan under which, we will assume, employee 
Jones had a $10,000 credit; and under the terms of 
the plan he had a vested right up to the moment 
of his death to withdraw not to exceed 60 percent of 
this if he should terminate his employment. Upon 
his death the $10,000 was paid to Jones’ widow as 
a death benefit. She can only exclude from her 
taxable income the $4,000 that had not vested. 


“All of you have been led to be- 
lieve, I’m afraid, that Conrad Tep- 
pler was a wealthy man...” 
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An Executive Training Roundtable 


BaNkKING’s “An Executive Training Roundtable,’ published in the August issue, was adjourned, because of 
space limitations, before the discussion was completed. Dr. LERoy Lewis, National Educational Director of the 
American Institute of Banking, who headed the panel, had two other questions to ask the members—and they 
were ready with their answers. But ... we didn’t have room. 

Because of the widespread interest in the subject, we decided to reconvene the roundtable this month so that 
the discussion could be finished. The six participants are: THADDEUS C. Cox, vice-president, Union Trust Com. 
pany of the District of Columbia, Washington; ARTHUR S. GREINER, assistant vice-president, National Bank of 


in the course?” 

I might add that your answers will be particularly 
helpful to those of the Institute family who, like 
myself, are deeply interested in developing the bank- 
ing education program to its fullest extent. 

George Levine, will you start the discussion? 

LEVINE: I would include the following studies: Human 
relations, personality development, supervisory skills, 
job skills (including training in basic accounting and 
statistics), merchandising, advertising and sales pro- 
motion, business affairs (local, national, international), 
communication (speech and letter-writing training). 

A top flight executive must have a very broad knowl- 
edge and understanding of banking and allied subjects. 
The above should help make him a complete business 
statesman. 

LEwIs: Thanks, George. Now, Harmon Martin . 

MARTIN: I would like to see the A.I.B. offer certain 
types of courses, not for a special degree, but as 
electives that would count toward a degree. Those 
electives would encompass the fields of business man- 
agement having to do with supervision, leadership, 
personality development, office management, work sim- 
plification, and the like. Some would be offered at 
the graduate level, or even at the forum level where 
small groups of bank people join for their own good 
in learning from each other and from group leaders 
specially developed by the Institute. 

The number of candidates for such courses may be 
small, but they will be on a selective or appointive basis 
at the chapters. Why not bring such A.I:B. instructors 
into the banks? Or perhaps the Institute could provide 
“traveling consultants.” 
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paying opportunities in the management line do not 
lead to “banking”’ positions. If this is a typical condi- 
tion, perhaps the Institute could study the possibility 
of giving instruction in leadership and administration. 

LeEwIs: Chet Lincoln, what do you think? 

LINCOLN: The course should include subjects which 
will develop interest in broad economic changes result- 
ing from political and international situations. Most 
bankers live too close to their desks and their loan 
pouches. At an early point in their careers they should 
acquire broader interests, with an alertness to the con- 
ditions of a changing world. They should be qualified 
to fulfill their historic role of community leaders. 
Courses in economics and political science should be 
high on the A.L.B. list. 

Second should be a study of the management of peo- 
ple, often referred to as industrial reletions. No bank 
can be better than the people who comprise it, and the 
individuals in an organization are inevitably affected 
by the spirit and policies of those holding the executive 
positions. 

A.B. leaders, in selecting courses for executive 
training, should be able to get some good ideas from 
the graduate schools of business that confer the M.B.A. 
degree, such as Harvard and Stanford. Graduates of 
these schools have been coming into the business world 
for a number of years and have demonstrated unques- 
tionably the value of their graduate training. They ap- 
pear to have one quality in common: the ability to 
assemble and analyze the essential facts of a situation, 
leading toward sound conclusions. Their courses if 
statistical analysis undoubtedly contribute to this very 
valuable faculty. 
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Such courses might well be adopted for graduate 
work in the A.LB. 

Lewis: A good job, Chet. . . .Thad Cox has his hand 
up. 

Cox: Assuming that the person to be developed or 
trained has acquired the equivalent of a Standard Cer- 
tificate, 1 recommend: 

(1) Instruction in the use of these tools: supervisory 
training, job instructor and job methods training, job 
evaluation methods, performance or merit rating plans, 
personnel testing; (2) psychology (at least elemen- 
tary); (3) human and public relations; (4) letter and 
report writing; (5) effective speaking; (6) speed read- 
ing and comprehension; (7) bank administration. 

Lewis: A good list. What’s your comment, Frank 
Risso? 

Risso: The subjects chosen should point up prob- 
lems of management, and should, to the extent pos- 
sible, be presented from management’s viewpoint. 

Such subjects as human relations in banking, man- 
aging the bank’s resources, and a bank’s responsibil- 
ities to the community, stockholders” and depositors 
would seem to be necessary. Public speaking should 
also be included. 

Lewis: That brings us to Art Greiner. 

GREINER: I feel that beyond the Institute’s present 
Graduate Certificate courses there is a place for spe- 
cialized executive development work along such lines 
as human relations, personnel and management tech- 
niques, survey research methods, effective communica- 
tion, responsibilities of leadership, and related sub- 
jects. 


The Banks’ Contributions 


Lewis: The other question before this adjourned 
roundtable, gentlemen, supplements the one you've just 
answered so capably: What additional types of train- 
ing should the banks themselves provide? Want to 
start it, Harmon? 

MarTIN: The A.I.B. cannot be all things to all 
banks. In fact, there are so many differences in size, 
traditions, personalities, and locations that each or- 
ganization should formulate its own supplemental 
program to suit itself. For example, courses or case 
studies in credit developed by the bank’s officers for 
group discussion; case studies in supervison—creating 
teamwork or job satisfactions, man-building tech- 
niques, successful disciplinary actions; group meetings 
at which top management explains the bank’s problems 
and objectives; lecture groups that hear leaders in 
other businesses—all in a program of broadening the 
interests and knowledge of people inside the bank 
- of creating an intense professional interest among 

em. 

Lewis: George .. . 

LEVINE: Banks can do a great deal by striving to 
develop the individual qualities of its executives and 
executive trainees. 

Every effort should be made to keep this group well 
rounded, giving those who are interested in their 
own work and in other affairs of the bank, all avail- 
able knowledge. Steps should be taken to provide a 
good general background, particularly in business 
Problems and how to approach them. 

These people should be taught how to think, how 
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to express themselves, and how to understand other 
people. 7) 

Also, banks should provide training in determining 
policy, in department management, and in staff and 
service direction. 

Lewis: Good suggestions, George. Frank. . . 

Risso: A bank could provide off-the-job training 
conferences, management news letters, individual coun- 
seling. It could also encourage participation in com- 
munity affairs. 

GREINER: It’s important to note, I think, that neither 
an executive training program nor the Institute’s as- 
sistance can be fully effective unless each man in 
management recognizes and accepts his full personal 
responsibility for developing executive trainees in his 
bank. 

Once this personal responsibility is assumed, trainees 
get the type of training that is comprehensive, system- 
atic and, above all, understanding. Thus the founda- 
tion is provided for an effective and continuing man- 
agement succession organization. 

Cox: I’d say: (1) organized on-the-job training to 
develop knowledge of fundamental banking details; 
(2) instruction on bank policies as they apply to 
customers, the public, and the staff. 

Lewis: Those last three answers were compact and 
meaty. Anything to add, Chet? 

LINCOLN: In some situations courses can be given 
in the bank, using picked officers as teachers and 
perhaps employing university instructors on a part- 
time basis for the more academic subjects. 

Money would also be well spent in paying tuition 
for appropriate extension courses available at most 
universities. These should be courses not offered by 
the A.LB., and they should require prior approval by 
the training director for the sake of control and 
guidance. 

The records made in such courses will provide 
another index of merit. 

Summer sessions at the graduate schools of bank- 
ing have had excellent results in developing young 
executives. While it is not possible for a large bank 
to send all prospective executives to these schools, 
certainly those sent should be selected from that 
group. 

Attention should be given by the bank to the per- 
sonality development of staff members who appear 
to be headed for the executive ranks. Some people 
are born extroverts and will find their own ways into 
various clubs and associations. Others of high qual- 
ity may be timid or non-gregarious. They should be 
encouraged to join a good organization such as a 
luncheon club or junior chamber of commerce. Asso- 
ciations of this kind will bring out undeveloped factors 
of personality, and of course will result in valuable 
business connections. 

Lewis: Gentlemen, again I thank you. You will be 
interested to know, I think, that the American In- 
stitute of Banking is holding this fall a series of 
conferences with bank management at which we shall 
ask, “What, in your judgment, should be included in 

a curriculum that is designed to build bank executives?” 

I’m sure that management, like the participants in 
this highly informative roundtable, will come up with 
the answers. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS plays an important role in today’s 
business scene. A well-planned program of job evaluation 
can result in better employee relations and improved produc- 
tion. One job evaluation study Ebasco recently completed 
was for an Eastern electronics company. 


HOW SPECIALIZED SERVICES 
TO WORK FOR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Ebasco engineers, constructors, and business con- 
sultants are right at home in this age of specialization. 
They render services to companies in many differ- 
ent fields . . . devote their talents to assisting these 
companies when special problems arise. 


Throughout the United States and in many countries 
Ebasco undertakes diversified projects like those pre- 
sented on this page for companies of all sizes, for 
long-established firms and new businesses. 


it is very possible that Ebasco may be able to serve 
you. Our booklet, ‘‘The Inside Story of Outside 
Help,” describes the full range of services we offer 
business and industry. May we send you a copy? 
Just write or phone Ebasco Services Incorporated, 


Dept. L, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Appraisal - Budget _ Business Studies Consulting Engineering - Design & Construction - Financial 

{Industrial Relations - inspection & Expediting - Insurance, Pensions and Safety - Purchasing - Rates & 

Pricing - Research - Sales & Public Relations - Space Planning - Systems & Methods - Tax - Traffic 
Washington Office 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION services are in constant demand by electric 
companies which provide dependable electric service throughout America, 
Ebasco handled the design and construction of the 375,000 KW § 

Steam Electric Station, shown above, for Pennsylvania Power & Light 


PENSION and retirement plans help 
attract new employees to a company 
and hold present ones. That’s why 
more and more firms are installing 
them. Ebasco has prepared pension 
programs for many prominent com- 
panies in many different fields. 


MARKET STUDIES are used by busi- 
ness and industry to provide a blue- 
print for sales and marketing _pro- 
grams. One such study made by 
Ebasco was of the effervescent teen- 
age market—for one of the nation’s 
largest manufacturers of soft drinks. 


ENGINEERING SURVEYS often enable companies to reduce their production 
costs. Ebasco’s engineering recommendations to a leather processing com- 
pany, for example, resulted in abandonment of outgrown power facilities 
which were costly in manpower and space, and inefficient in the production 
of steam and electric power., This move produced annual savings many 
times greater than the cost of the survey. 
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The author is director of writing 
services of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. He participates in 
the planning and preparation of net- 
work television shows. 


HAT kind of a guest will your 
bank be in the living-room of 
your community? 

Some banks have already estab- 
lished television programs and many 
more are ready to do so when new 
channel allocation and expanded 
leal facilities allow. American 
banking is alert to the values of 
the new communications medium 
which has changed the living habits 
and arrested the attention of grow- 
ing millions of citizens. 

What will the banks do to reach 
their share of the 24,000,000 receiv- 
ing sets now in American homes (a 
number which may well double in 
another two years) ? 


Present Programming 


A survey of the banks now using 
television indicates that the over- 
Whelming majority have reported 
Inreased and improved customer re- 
lationships and that results are easy 
to check. These banks are almost 
equally divided in their basic inten- 
tion; about half use television for 
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ob for Banking on TV 


ROSS DONALDSON 


institutional advertising and the 
rest employ it for a more direct pro- 
motional purpose. They use news 
commentators, newsreels, both live 
and filmed musical talent, dramas, 
quizzes, live panels, interviews, 
sports reports, cooking, gardening 
and home repair formats, and the 
“spot announcement” which borrows 
its audience from the entertainment 
which preceeds or follows it. 

The emphasis on news and infor- 
mational content reflects quick rec- 
ognition of the suitability of a public 
service type of program to the posi- 
tion of the bank in the community. 
Happily, the news commentary, of- 
fered nightly and in short time seg- 
ments, is not only reasonable, not 
only capitalizes on the hunger for 
headlines and significant facts, but 
allows for frequent airing and the 
opportunity to present a sequence 
of commercials to develop the whole 
picture of the bank’s services. 

The bank which finds a world 
news commentator unavailable or 
too expensive may turn to a short- 
time period of content of almost 
equal interest and value in the area. 


The picture at the top of the page shows a 
1946 broadcast over Philadelphia’s TV station 
WPTZ, the first program sponsored by a bank 
as an advertisement. @ sponsor was Phila- 
delphia’s Land Title Bank and Trust Company. 
See BANKING, September 1946. 


Reporting of local or regional events, 
farm news, crop statistics and 
weather, vacation hints, fishing 
grounds, hunting, skiing or touring 
news, both consumer and stock mar- 
ket reports, and entertainment re- 
views will certainly be feasible 
program material. 

Weather prediction features have 
served public utilities and insurance 
companies with short (30 seconds to 
five minutes) shows of popularity 
and great audience pull. 

Some banks have chosen to sched- 
ule filmed material—drama, quizzes, 
sports, and newsreels—in an appar- 
ent effort to rise above the quality 
of locally produced programs. 

A number of banks have, under- 
standably, wished to identify them- 
selves with locally produced talent 
and “their own show.” This is ad- 
mirable and healthy both for tele- 
vision and for the banking institu- 
tion. The great inadequacy of locally 
produced shows in the first years of 
television stems from the desire of 
the sponsor or agency to present a 
carbon copy of an expensive and 
highly complex network program. 
Unless you have a Groucho Marx, 
John Daly, or Bennett Cerf in your 
community, don’t try your own ver- 
sion of these tricky and expensive 
formats. Discover local talent which 
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How our business 


almost went to the dogs 


because we didn’t have 
Accounts Receivable Insurance 
(A true story based on Company File #65B11528) 


One cold February night, burglars 
broke into our office and carted the 
safe away. With it, they got our cash 
—and our recordscovering more than 
$45,000 of Accounts Receivable! 
The cash loss was no problem 
because we had a Safe Burglary 
policy. But we had recently turned 
down our agent’s recommendation 


of Accounts Receivable Insurance. 
Now—without it—how were we 
going to collect the $45,000? 

We were just lucky! A couple of 
youngsters found our demolished 
safe on a river bank, and our rec- 
ords scattered nearby. We got the 
books back. But we’d have been 
in a pretty mess if we hadn’t! 


Only good luck and two intelligent boys saved this company 
from a financial loss that might have put it out of business. 


Do your customers count on being lucky, too? 


Sound management rules out luck and calls for 
Accounts Receivable Insurance. Then in case of records damage 
caused by burglary, fire, water, storm, explosion or other hazards 
covered by their policy, they’re protected against the loss 


of money owed them. 


Accounts Receivable losses run into real money, but the cost 
of protection is remarkably little. For details, and 
the exact cost for their records, suggest that your 
customers call their Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company Agent, or their insurance broker—now. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company | 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


. Hartford 15, Connecticut 


intrigues your own people, pergop. 
alities who have something to gay 
to your community, and “gimmicks” 
which have regional value. Builg 
a show around them which is goog 
entertainment or valuable and com. 
pelling information. 

The key to good television pro. 
gramming for the banks, as it ig for 
any buyer of time, is: capture and 
hold your audience; don’t duplicate 
or compete with “I Love Lucy” or 
Arthur Godfrey. 


Commercial Content 


More than half of the banks now 
using television time have bought 
spots. Those who have had succegs 
with this inexpensive advertising 
tool have begun to understand the 
science of planning concentrated and 
repeated sequential use of just 10, 
15, or 30 seconds. Infrequent and 
poorly scheduled spot commercials 
will not sell a pound of coffee, to 
say nothing of the less tangible and 
more diverse services of a bank. 

Great attention must be given in 
all commercial copy and promotional 
planning to the type of audience de- 
sired and being reached, frequency 
of message, identification of bank 
name, time of broadcast, integration 
with other program elements, ac- 
cumulative effect of repeated airings 
and the scheduling of a carefully 
coordinated succession of messages 
to present the whole profile of the 
bank’s services. 


Make It Television! 


The bank will wish its television 
face, exposed and turned to the pub- 
lic daily or weekly, to be as modern, 
efficient, and full of quality as the 
businesslike and protective banking 
service which it offers to the com- 
munity. To attain this quality, make 
your television show entertaining, 
arresting, or highly informative. 
Avoid visually static television 
which appears to be photographed 
radio. Brighten both the program 
content and the commercial with 
action and movement in front of the 
camera. Design bank identification 
plaques, use a well-known symbol, 
picture, or locale of your bank to 
introduce program or spot. Avoid 
announcers talking into camera, 
with curtain background. Have your 
agency or public relations people 
work on visual presentations of sav- 
ings, home mortgage advantages, 
the efficiency of checks, small loan 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Personal Contact... 


Whenever you have business to transact for 
your bank or customers—a call or visit 
quickly puts you in contact with an officer 
of this bank. He is known to you personally. 
He directs our staff and facilities in the han- 
dling of your requirements. . . and personally 
sees to it that your needs are handled 
promptly and to your complete satisfaction. 


The Northern Trust Company offers a 
distinctive, personal service to assist your bank 
in every financial requirement 


* Complete facilities and y Assistance in making loans * Advice on financing 
services for you and * Credit information foreign trade 


our customers 
al * Investment research * Purchase and sale of U. S. 
* Broad, fast collection facilities Government and municipal 
service * Safekeeping service bonds 


The bank of personal service 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


LOCK BOX N, CHICAGO 90 ¢* FRANKLIN 2-7070 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE ¢® 15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5 
* 
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TAXATION UNDER 5219 


Under This Section State Cannot Separ- 
ately Tax National Bank Branches 


In Georgia, where the legislature 
in 1952 declared it to be the policy 
of the state that national and state 
banks be taxed alike, the Supreme 
Court..recently held that in one in- 
stance, at least, the state may not 
tax national banks in the same 
manner that it may tax state banks. 

The bank tax portion of Georgia’s 
General Tax Act of 1927 provides 
that “‘no tax shall be assessed upon 
the capital of banks or banking 
associations organized under the 
authority of this State or the United 
States located within this State, but 
the shares of the stockholders of 
the banks or banking associations, 
whether resident or nonresident 
owners, shall be taxed in the county 
where the banks or banking asso- 
ciations are located, and not else- 
where.” 

This part of the law is unobjec- 
tionable, said the court, since it is 
in “complete accord” with Section 
5219 of the U. S. Revised Statutes, 
which permits the state to tax na- 
tional banks in one of four ways: 
(1) on their shares, or (2) by in- 
cluding dividends upon the shares 
in the taxable income of share- 
holders, or (3) taxing the banks 
upon their net income, or (4) tax- 
ing them according to or measured 
by their net income. 

However, the bank tax portion 
of the General Tax Act also pro- 
vides that “branch banks shall be 
taxed on the value of the capital 
employed in their operation.’”’ Hold- 
ing that a tax upon a bank’s capital 
is a tax upon the bank itself, not 
upon its shares, the court concluded 
that this part of the act not only 
“clearly contradicts” that part 
which provides that banks them- 
selves shall not be taxed, but also 
runs afoul of Section 5219, which 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Taxation—Bulk Sales—“Savings” 


does not authorize any tax upon a 
national bank’s capital. 

The court then offered the opinion 
that the second portion of the bank 
tax law would have been unobjec- 
tionable if it had been limited to 
state banks only. Since it was not 
so limited, however, the court held 
it void, stating that “although em- 
powered by Federal law to do so, 
Georgia has enacted no valid law 
for taxing shares of stockholders 
of national branch banks.” 

The decision will be of more than 
passing interest in those states in 
which branch banking is permitted 
and national banks are taxed upon 
their shares. It is also interesting 
in the light of Act 587 of Georgia 
Laws of 1952, which provides that 
state banks shall be taxed on the 
same basis, in the same manner, 
to the same extent, and with the 
same immunities and exemptions as 
national banks. Goodwin, Tax Col- 
lector v. Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank. Supreme Court of 
Georgia, No. 18210, June 9, 1953. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


Court Construes “Outstanding Indebted- 
ness Evidenced by Bills of Exchange" in 
Excess Profits Tax Law 


In California a fruit packer financed 
the marketing of its products in 
a common manner: When it shipped 
goods to a customer it drew a sight 
draft upon the customer payable 
to itself. The draft, with bill of 
lading attached, was delivered to 
the company’s bank, accompanied 
by a deposit slip showing the amount 
of the draft as a deposit. The bank 
credited the company’s checking ac- 
count and charged its loan liability 
account accordingly, while the com- 
pany in its own books charged its 
account showing cash on deposit 
in banks and credited its “discounted 
drafts” account. When the draft 
was collected, the bank charged the 


company’s account with interest for 
the time it had taken to collect it, 
and then retained the balance. 

It came to pass that the Govern. 
ment claimed that the average daily 
balance of such drafts outstanding 
and unpaid during 1941 and 1942, 
when the wartime Excess Profits 
Tax Act was in force, should not 
be considered in computing the 
company’s invested capital for the 
purposes of that tax. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue contend- 
ed that amounts advanced upon the 
drafts were provisional advances 
rather than loans. He further con- 
tended that even if they were loans 
they were only partly evidenced by 
bills of exchange and thus did not 
qualify under the EPT Act, which 
defined “borrowed capital” as, 
among other things, The amount of 
the outstanding indebtedness * * * 
of the taxpayer which is evidenced 
by a bond, note, bill of exchange, 
debenture, certificate of indebted- 


ness, mortgage, or deed of trust, 
* * 


The court did not agree. The 
books of account of the parties 
treated the transactions as loans, 
interest was charged for the use 
of the money, and the company was 
obligated to repay the principal 
sums. The court granted that in 
order to prove the indebtedness it 
would be necessary to show that 
the bank agreed to extend credit, 
in addition to producing the sight 
drafts and the deposit slips. But, 
said the court, “it is equally true 
that in order to prove a debt secured 
by a mortgage, it would be necessary 
to show the existence of a promis- 
sory note, or some other supporting 
instrument.” Thus, it said, “the 
conclusion is inescapable” that the 
amounts borrowed on the sight 
drafts represented “an outstanding 
indebtedness.” 

It is interesting to compare the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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CCH TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS REPORTS 


S$ PANNING the whole world of government contracts questions, the swift 
regular releases of CCH's Government Contracts Reports hurry to subscribers 
details of all new developments concerning:—Procurement, with its Bids, Con- 
tract Clauses, Labor Requirements, Contract Regulations—Settlement, with its 
Performance Costs, Price Adjustments, Payments, Supporting Vouchers, Appeal 
Procedures, Judicial Review—Modification, whether by Supplemental Agree- 
ment, or Change Orders, or ‘‘Extras’’ Orders—Cancellations—Profit Limita- 
tions—Renegotiation—Termination—Emergency Amortization. 


What's more, everything is explained, organized, coordinated to give 
you always the very latest, complete picture of what's what in this field—to 
give you the facts and information you need, when you need them, in handling 
government contracts law puzzlers. 


LABOR LAW REPORTS 


ARE you concerned with labor relations law? Wage-hour problems? 


Or any other angle of the law regulating employer-employee-union relations? 
Then it is reported at once—fully, accurately, helpfully—in CCH's vigilant 
Labor Law Reports. For informative weekly issues encompass the whole worka- 
day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, court and administrative decisions, 
forms, instructions, and the like, concerning the important federal and state 
regulation of labor relations and wages and hours problems. 

Included are detailed explanations of emerging developments under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, 
Railway Labor Act, veterans’ reemployment rights, anti-discrimination laws, 
government contracts law relating to labor, anti-injunction laws, and state 


labor relations and wage-hour laws, among others. 
You're always in step with the labor law parade, always have the latest 
pertinent details under your subscription for CCH's LABOR LAW REPORTS. 


TRADE REGULATION REPORTS 
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DesiGNeD specifically for the man concerned with the everyday prob- 
fems involving federal and state antitrust enforcement and regulation of trade 
and business practices! The regular, biweekly releases of CCH’s Trade Regu- 
lation Reports dispatch to subscribers “the last word” on the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (with the McGuire Fair Trade Amendment), Sherman and Clayton 
Antitrust Acts, Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act, state fair trade acts, 
state antitrust laws and other pertinent trade regulatory laws—federal and state. 


Court decisions interpreting these Acts, rulings of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and its rules of practice and procedure are faithfully reported, 
Trade Practice Conference Rules are reproduced in full text. 

In short, as a subscriber, you always know the what’s what and why of 
all relevant changes and new developments—as they break. 


Write for complete details on these and other fields of interest. 


PUBLISHERS @ 
CHICAGO 1 New YORK 36 WASHINGTON 4 


ERCE, CLEARING. HousE, 


TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. S22 Fier Ave 1329 E Streer. N.W 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 
above language of the wartime 
EPT Act with the present act 
which defines “daily borrowed cap- 
ital” as, among other things, the 
amount of the outstanding indebted- 
ness ... Of the taxpayer, incurred 
in good faith for the purpose of 
the business, which is evidenced by 
a bond, note, bill of exchange, de- 
benture, certificate of indebtedness, 
mortgage, deed of trust, bank loan 
agreement, or conditional sales con- 
tract.” Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue v. Hunt Foods, 204 F.2d 
429. 


BULK SALES 


Form, Not Substance, 
Mortgagee's Rights 


Controls The 


A DECISION of the U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit 
points out the advisability of com- 
plying strictly with the provisions 
of statutes governing mortgages 
upon stocks of merchandise in bulk. 

Defendant bank, in good faith, 
took a mortgage from an appliance 
dealer to secure his note for $6,000. 
The mortgage covered 34 appliances 
constituting nearly one-half in quan- 
tity and value of his entire stock 
of merchandise. The mortgage was 
the last of a series, wherein each 
mortgage took the place of a pre- 
ceding one, and a prior $6,000 note 
of the mortgagor was charged 
against his checking account in the 
bank, and a new note for $6,000 less 
discount was credited to the same 
account. 

In taking the last mortgage the 
bank failed to comply with a New 
York statute which requires that 
every mortgage upon all or any 
part of a stock of merchandise in 
bulk shall be void as against the 
mortgagor’s creditors unless certain 
specified details of the mortgage and 
the mortgaged property are fur- 
nished to them. Six weeks later 
the appliance dealer went into bank- 
ruptcy and the trustee claimed that 
the mortgage was void under this 
statute. 

The bank argued that compliance 
with the statute was not required 
because the mortgage was not given 
upon merchandise in bulk; the ar- 
ticles covered by it “were separated, 
counted, and identified by the trade 
name of the article or the name of 
the manufacturer, the model number 
and the serial number where re- 
quired.” 
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Furthermore, the bank argued, 
the court itself previously had de- 
clared that the purpose of the stat- 
ute was the prevention of frauds 
upon creditors by putting a bulk 
mortgage on a stock of goods and 
making off with the proceeds. The 
transaction in question did not give 
the mortgagor anything with which 
it could “make off,’ the bank ar- 
gued, since it merely relieved the 
mortgagor of the necessity of pay- 
ing a prior note and left its check- 
ing account unimpaired except for 
the deduction from the new note 
of a 30-day discount. 

The court was unsympathetic. It 
pointed out, first of all, that the 
statute does not require that a fraud 
in fact be perpetrated; it strikes 
down any mortgage, regardless of 
the party’s good faith, unless the 
required notices are given. It is 
immaterial that no actual fraud was 
intended or effected, the court said. 

As for the fact that the goods 
covered by the mortgage were de- 
scribed specifically, the court held 
that if such a listing could void the 
impact of bulk sales and mortgage 
laws, retail dealers might easily 
dispose of their entire stocks of 
merchandise without notifying their 
creditors. 

The court then held specifically 
that when a mortgage covers a sub- 
stantial part in quantity and value 
of a mortgagor’s stock of merchan- 
dise, it is a mortgage “in bulk” and, 
accordingly, that the mortgage in 
question was void as against the 
mortgagor’s trustee in bankruptcy. 

Possibly for the benefit of future 
lenders who might consider com- 
pliance with bulk sales and mort- 


“TI think I have a new angle for getting 
a raise out of you. Care to hear it?’” 


gage acts burdensome, the cour 
expressed its opinion that “devices 
other than chattel mortgages, such 
as purchase money mortgages, cop. 
ditional sales, and trust receipts. 
are adequate to the business neg 
without the risk, inherent in the 
kind of transaction here involved 
of defrauding creditors.” Davis y. 
Lawrence-Cedarhurst Bank, 204 PF 
2d 431. 


USE OF THE WORD “SAVINGS” 


New Yorxk’s Court of Appeals has 
upheld the decision of an intermed. 
iate appellate court to the effect 
that the state, in the valid exercise 
of its police power, may prohibit 
national banks—as well as state 
commercial banks—from using the 
word “savings” in conducting or 
advertising their banking business, 
even though they are permitted by 
Federal law to accept savings de- 
posits. The decision is being ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. People v. Franklin National 
Bank. Court of Appeals, New York, 
No. 81, July 14, 1953. (For previous 
decisions in the case, see “Bank Law 
News” for July 1951, February 1953 
and April 1953.) 


OPINIONS OF ATTORNEYS 
GENERAL 


Ormsons of attorneys general of 
three different states in_ recent 
months are of some interest: 


Savings Banks in Nevada 


The Nevada Banking Law pro- 
vides that upon satisfactory com- 
pliance with the preliminary re 
quirements of the law governing the 
chartering of new banks, the state 
bank commissioner “shall” issue @ 
certificate of authority to conduct 
a “general banking business.” This 
means, Nevada’s attorney general 
has said, that the commissioner may 
not charter banks “for the sole pur- 
pose of doing a savings bank busi- 
ness.” 

Although ruling that all banks 
must be chartered to do a general 
banking business, the attorney gem- 
eral pointed out that, once char- 
tered, any bank may, if it wishes, 
limit its business solely to that of 
a savings bank. Furthermore, he 
said, the commissioner is not with- 
out power to grant a limited license 
to an unincorporated business to 
carry on solely a savings bank 
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court  pysiness. Op. A.G., Nevada, No. 259, 

Vices 5/21/53. 

Such 

con. $, & L. Safe Deposit 

‘ipts In Indiana the Financial Institu- 

need # tions Law gives to banks, trust com- 
the J panies, and savings and loan asso- 

lved,  «iations, the rights, powers, and 

is 


privileges “as prescribed in this 
act.” This means, Indiana’s attorney 
general has ruled, that such in- 
stitutions may exercise only such 


GS” powers as are granted specifically 
in the act. 
has The act specifically permits banks 
ned- @ ood trust companies to operate a 
fect safe deposit business. It makes no 
ya mention of similar authority for 
ubit savings and loan associations. Ac- 
tate cordingly, the attorney general 
the ruled, an association may not op- 
erate such a business, but, if it al- 
ess, ready possesses the equipment for 
‘by Tl it, it may lease the equipment to and here is the international bank 
de- a bank or trust company. Op. A.G., 
4» Bf indiana, No. 41, 6/2/53. to help you 
eme 
onal City Ordinance re: C. W. F. and your customers 
on Florida’s attorney general has 


of 
ent 


ruled that a’municipality may enact 
an ordinance making it an offense 
to pass a check without having 
sufficient funds on deposit to cover 
it. 

The city of Hollywood is author- 
ized by its charter to do all things 
necessary or expedient for the gen- 
eral welfare, comfort, morals, and 
peace of its inhabitants, to make 
and enforce ordinances necessary or 
expedient for carrying these powers 
into effect, and to impose suitable 


\HE fastest growing nation in the 


world offers rich rewards to those 
who seek them. Whether your clients are 
interested in mining, oil, gas, manu- 
facture or trade, The Bank of Nova 


Scotia can help them. 


With more than 400 branches in 


d penalties for violation of the ordi- Canada, Great Britain, the U.S.A., and 

m- 

> nances. The general statutes of the West Indies, and with correspon- 

ts the state of Florida prohibit the 

a passing of checks drawn against dents wherever men trade, The Bank 

insufficient funds. F 

' . In so far as they do not conflict of Nova Scotia is equipped to give you 

his with its charter, the attorney gen- and your clients authoritative informa- 
eral ruled, the city may by reference 


adopt the general misdemeanor 
statutes of the state as ordinances 
or, by direct ordinance, prohibit 
the same things prohibited by 
them. Op.A.G., Florida, No. 053-83, 


tion and expert guidance on your 


banking and financial problems. 


4/14/53. JoHN RENE VINCENS 
ar- 
-. In Russia the women have the 

same 
of freedom the men don’t have General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto In Cuba: Havana and 6 other branches. 
he ' New York Office: 37 Wall St. In Puerto Rico: San Juan, Fajardo and Santurce. 
‘he Sometimes you wonder if we're London Office: 108 Old Broad St. In Dominican Republic: Ciudad Trujillo. 
2 wise to measure American birth In Jamaica: Kingston and 16 other branches. And correspondents all over the world. 
to control against the Chinese stork. 
nk 
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Other 


The news in this department is 
edited by P. BOGIE of 
BANKING’S staff. 


PR School in NY 


banking executives re- 
ceived certificates on July 31 from 
the Bankers School of Pubtic Rela- 
tions sponsored annually by the 
New YorRK STATE BANKERS ASSOCI- 
ATION, in cooperation with Syracuse 
University. The special course con- 
sists of two summer sessions of one 
week’s duration each at the Univer- 
sity, with extension work between 
sessions. 

Albert L. Muench, educational di- 
rector of the School and secretary 
of the Association, told the bankers 
that they will be called upon to draw 
on their training ‘to disseminate to 
the press, educators, civic and 
legislative leaders complete details 
regarding the importance of com- 
mercial banking’s position in the 
economy and the broad public intcr- 
est.” 

He congratulated the graduating 
bankers for their enterprise in the 
self-improvement program in which 
they had engaged. Such effort, he 
said, “inevitably must result in the 
more widespread recognition of com- 
mercial banking’s services in the 
broad public interest.” 

A feature of this year’s campus 
session was the one-day Graduate 
Bankers Public Relations ‘Seminar. 


rganizations 


Albert L. Muench, secretary, New York State Bankers Association, opening the 

inaugural session of the Graduate Bankers Public Relations Seminar at Syracuse 

University. In the background are some of the exhibits presented in connection 
with a discussion on “A Case Study of a Bank’s Advertising Program” 


NYSBA President Stanley A. Neil- 
son, speaking on the seminar pro- 
gram, offered a “Creed of Public Re- 
lations for Banking.” 

“T believe,” he said, “that we face 
a challenge now as never before of 
interpreting banking to society.” 


ABW Meeting 


**Broaper Horizons” will be the 
theme of the 31st convention and 
annual meeting of the ASSOCIATION 
OF BANK WOMEN, which will be held 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., September 17-20. This con- 


At the Central States 
Conference (see Aug- 
ust BANKING, page 
90) are shown, left to 
right, A.B.A. President 
W. Harold Brenton; 
incoming Conference 
President Carl A. Bow- 
man, secretary, Kan- 
sas Bankers Associa- 
tion; and outgoing 
Conference President 
Carl G. Swanson, sec- 
retary, Nebraska 
Bankers Association 


vention promises to be the largest in 
the history of this growing organ- 
ization. 

The convention will be opened on 
Thursday morning by the President, 
Ruth E. Sherrill, who is assistant 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Memphis, Tennessee. S$. 
Winifred Burwell, assistant trust 
officer of The National Metropolitan 
Bank of Washington, is the general 
convention chairman, and she has 
announced the following program 
developed by the program chairman, 
Charlotte A. Engel, trust officer, 
National Savings & Trust Company, 
Washington, and her committee: 

The first day will be devoted to 
business sessions, possibly followed 
by a special tour of the White House. 

Catherine B. Cleary, who resigned 
last May as president of the ASSOcI- 
ATION OF BANK WOMEN to become 
Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, will be one of the principal 
speakers. She will address the group 
on Saturday at the presentation of 
the Jean Arnot Reid Award, given 
each year to an outstanding woman 
graduate of the American Institute 
of Banking. 

An important feature of the con- 
vention program will be the panels 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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"OUR CUSTODIAN ACCOUNT AT 
BANKERS TRUST LIKE OUR OWN 
OPERATING UNIT IN NEW VORK- OUR SECURITIES 

ARE ALWAYS UNDER OUR COMPLETE CONTROL“ 


YES, ALL DETAILS are handled 
by us, just as you would expect 
members of your own staff to 
handle them. When you have a 
Custodian Account at Bankers 
Trust, you receive complete cus- 
todian service. All details of income 
and maturing or called securities... 
notices of subscription rights... 
exchanges...and similar matters 
...are handled for you. All transac- 
tions produce detailed advices, 
giving necessary data for tax pur- 
poses and other requirements. 


Our Custodian Division is an in- 
dependent unit staffed by experts. 
Effective independent audit and 
control procedures are of a contin- 
uing nature. Our location in the 
key security market holds exposure 
to risk to a minimum. Securities 
are given the same maximum safe- 
guards provided for our own assets 
and actually kept in the same 
vaults. 

All securities which you place in 
our care are always under your 
complete control. 


Custodian Account service at 
Bankers Trust is being used by 
hundreds of out-of-town banks, 
both for their own securities and 
those owned by their customers; 
also by corporations, educational 
institutions, investment trusts, in- 
surance companies, religious and 
charitable groups and other similar 
organizations. 

We invite you to write for more 
detailed information. Please ad- 
dress Custodian Division, 16 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NewYork Hanseatic | 


Corporation 


Founded 1920 
120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Mid-West Representative 
WILLIAM A. SHOLTEN 
120 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, LIL 


Dealers in 
United States 
Government 

Securities 


Underwriters 


Municipal 
and 


Corporate Bonds 


BAN K SIGNS 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the same dignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send ‘for illustrated 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
2"'xl0" one line of copy $7.50 
2!/2"'x10" two lines of copy $9.00 
en bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


New York 12, W. Y. 


570 Broadway Dept. B 


Right, John 


D. Bainer, 


chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association 


Educational 


Foundation. 


Left, Robert C. Forrey, its 


executive 


director. See 


story below 


| in which ABW members participate. 
| The subject of the Friday morning 


panel will be “Economic Education,” 
Sally M. Lanham, assistant cashier, 


| National Bank of Washington, Fort 
| Lewis, Washington, as moderator. 
| Participants will be former ABW 


president Marion E. Mattson, as- 
sistant cashier, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis; nationally 
known economist, Elizabeth Harri- 
son Walker; and Henryetta Carpen- 
ter, instructor in Family Life and 
Business Education. 

A panel on Saturday morning, 
where banking problems will be dis- 
cussed, will have the following ABW 
member speakers: Former ABW 
President Nancye B. Staub, assistant 
vice-president of the Morristown 
Trust Company, Morristown, New 
Jersey, who will talk on “Trust New 
Business”; Mildred N. Whitby, as- 
sistant vice-president, The National 
Bank of Olyphant, Olyphant, Penn- 
sylvania, on “Problems of Small 
Banks”; and Elizabeth M. Quinham, 
assistant secretary, Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, Provi- 
dence, on “Personnel.” Lois L. 


| Neighbors, assistant vice-president, 


The National Bank of Commerce, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, will act as moder- 
ator. 

A final panel on Saturday morn- 
ing will be a discussion of the asso- 


| ciation’s activities. Sarah T. Arthur, 


of Irving Trust Company, New York, 


_ will be the moderator. Participating 


will be Mary A. Ralston, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association of Bank 
Women, of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Bee Bush, regional vice-president of 
the ABW and assistant vice-presi- 


| dent of the Valley National Bank, 
| Phoenix, 


Arizona; and Mary K. 
Hoyt, assistant secretary-treasurer, 
Montclair Trust Company, 
clair, New Jersey. 


Mont- 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland, educa. 
tional consultant and lecturer, Gen. 
eral Motors, and educational direc. 
tor, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, will deliver the banquet ad- 
dress on Saturday evening. 

Sunday, at 12 noon, the new off- 
cers will be installed. 


PBA Foundation 


Tue board of trustees of the 
PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION EUCATIONAL FOUNDATION has 
named John D. Bainer, president, 
Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Co., Meadville, as chairman. 

Mr. Bainer is also a member of 
the PBA Nominating Committee, a 
member of the Public Relations 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association, and a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
He has been active in the PBA for 
many years and was the originator 
of the state-wide “Know Your Bank 
Week” program. 

The Board also appointed Robert 
C. Forrey as executive director of 
the foundation to administer its op- 
eration under policies established 
by the board. Mr. Forrey is d- 
rector of publications of the PBA 
in Harrisburg. He has been asso- 
ciated with the PBA since Feb- 
ruary 1951. 


FPRA School 


Tue FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION’S School of Financial 
Public Relations at Northwestern 
University began its sixth success- 
ful term on July 27. Robert Lind- 
quist, chairman of the school’s board 
of managers and vice-president, Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
announced that 56 freshmen entered 
the first-year course, and 50 return- 
ing seniors made up the second-year 
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dass, which was graduated on Au- 
7. 

This professional school for bank 
sdvertising, public relations and 
new-business men began in 1948. It 
ig held at Northwestern University’s 


Chicago campus. 


Prospective Executives 


Prospective bank executives in Illi- 
pois will begin a two-year course 
next October at the Vocational-Tech- 
nical Institute of Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. This pro- 
gram of study will be known as the 
Illinois Institute of Banking, and 
will be sponsored by the ILLINOIS 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION and the VTI 
in Carbondale. The course will con- 
sist of two weeks on the VTI campus 
in each of two years. Classes will 
be held mornings, afternoons, and 
evenings during the fortnight-long 
sessions. 


Trust Policies 


A JOINT Conference Committee of 
the State of Delaware representing 
the Delaware State Bar Association 
and the DELAWARE BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION has adopted a Statement of 
Agreed Practices with Respect to 


Irrevocable Trust Instru- Le S T. 0 IS T R M N A | 


The committee also adopted the 
Stat t of Polici ious] 

§=FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
Group, a joint committee of the — 

American Bar Association and the 
Trust Division of the American 


Bankers Association. - This kind of protection makes 


it easier and safer for you to: 
Pacifie Coast School 


Tae PAcIFIC CoAST BANKING SCHOOL 
opened on August 24 with 245 en- 
rolled for the two-week concentrated | @ Increase the amount of loan safety 
study course on various phases of | 
bank administration, finance, and age @ Create new loans secured by bonded 
economics. The student body in- warehouse receipts 

cludes bankers from eight western 

states, Hawaii, and Alaska. A 3-year 

For more information get in touch with the 
this year, directed by Victor R. 
Graves. Director of the school is 
Robert M. Mills. 


@ Convert open-line customers to 
secured loans 


office nearest you. 


Executive Offices: St. Louis 2, Missouri, 826 Clark Avenue 


More Schools 

T ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
He sixth annual session of the 

School of Banking at the Univer- . First Nat'l Bonk Bidg. Edwards Hotel Bldg. 37 Wall Street 

sity of Vermont will be in session CINCINNATI 2, OHIO KANSAS CITY 6, MO, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


for one week ending September 4. Carew Tower Waldheim Bidg. 123 So. Broad St. 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS LUBBOCK, TEXAS TAMPA, FLORIDA 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) Construction Bidg. Lubbock Nat'l Bank Bidg. 707 Florida Avenve 
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BANKING NEWS 


Complete Short-Course 
Orientation Textbooks Now 
Available to Every Bank 


Also New Graduate Text—"Home 
Mortgage Lending"—Is Ready 


A complete program for orienting and 
training new employees will be avail- 
able to every bank in the country this 
September when the American Institute 
of Banking rounds out its short course 
series for beginners with the introduc- 
tion of a course for new or prospective 
tellers. 

The new course, The Bank Teller, will 
put the finishing touches—at least for 
the present—on the program which be- 
gan in 1951 with the publication of 
You and Banking and was continued 
last year with the introduction of The 
Bank Bookkeeper and Proof and Tran- 
sit. With all four units now available, 
the Institute can offer an “introduction 
to the job” program that will apply to 

‘ almost every new bank employee. 

For each new employee, the program 
consists of two courses—You and Bank- 
ing and the skill training course cover- 
ing the department in which he is work- 
ing or is about to work. In You and 
Banking the newcomer studies the bank- 
ing business in general, all types of 
bank operations, and the place of bank- 
ing in the economic world. In The Bank 
Bookkeeper, Proof and Transit, and 
now The Bank Teller he takes up only 
his own department, studies his job, 
develops the skills he needs on the job, 
and learns the place of his department’s 
operation in the whole banking picture. 


Three Ends in View 


The short-course program~- was de- 
veloped with three ends in view—to re- 
duce the turnover of bank employees by 
interesting and training newcomers in 
their jobs before lack of understanding 
can make them dissatisfied, to increase 
the job skill of beginners quickly after 
they enter the bank, and to give the new 
employee himself the opportunities and 
advantages that a better understanding 
of his job will bring. 

The program is the result of a study 
the A.I.B. undertook three years ago to 
determine how it could adapt its cur- 
riculum to aid banks in combating em- 
ployee turnover. 

So that the short courses can be put 
to the most effective use, the A.I.B. has 
departed from its traditional system of 
offering studies only through chapters 
and study groups. The textbooks for 
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Manual, “Public Relations 
Opportunities and Tools,” 
Sent to Members by A.B.A. 


Acquaints Banks With PR Tools 
Offered to Membership 


With a view toward encouraging the 
nation’s banks to broaden their indi- 
vidual public relations programs, the 
Public Relations Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has published 
a new manual, Public Relations Oppor- 
tunities and Tools, and has mailed it to 
every A.B.A. member bank. The 
manual was announced by Frank M. 
Totton, chairman of the Council and 
vice-president, The Chase National 
Bank of New York. 

The 48-page manual is intended to aid 
banks in planning their public relations 
by acquainting them with the various 
tools available to them as part of their 
A.B.A. membership. Since over 98 per- 
cent of the banks in the United States 
are members of the Association, these 
tools and services are available to vir- 
tually the entire banking fraternity. 
According to Mr. Totton, “some banks 
are not making the most effective use of 
the A.B.A. public relations services 
simply because they do not know they 
are available. This book lists and de- 
scribes in one volume all of the various 
public relations publications, services, 
and other tools that the Association can 
provide to aid in setting up or expand- 
ing a public relations program. It is 


these courses can be purchased directly 
by banks as well as by Institute chap- 
ters. Another departure: The short 
courses can be offered at any time there 
is a need for them in any individual 
city. 

While the short courses were being 
developed, the Institute also embarked 
on a program to strengthen “the other 
end of the curriculum”—the graduate 
courses. That program has been con- 
tinued this year by the publication of a 
new graduate textbook, Home Mortgage 
Lending. Committees of bankers are 
now working on other new graduate 
texts which will be published within the 
next year or two, and the Institute is 
studying still further means of broaden- 
ing and improving these highly spe- 
cialized banking courses for more ex- 
perienced bankers. 

Additional facts about these texts 


may be found on page 82, July BANK- 
ING. 


BANKING'S INDEX 


BANKING’s Index covering Vol- 
ume XLV (July 1952-June 1953) 
is now being printed and will be 
available around September 15, 

Copies of the Index will he 


mailed to school and public library 
subscribers upon completion and 
copies will be available to others 
upon request to Circulation Depart- 
ment, BANKING, 12 E. 36th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


designed to serve as a reference volume 
to be kept in the bank’s permanent li- 
brary as a constant reminder that good 
public relations is simply good bank 
management plus making effective use 
of available opportunities and tools.” 

The manual, in its first section, de- 
scribes the goals and methods of good 
bank public relations, including the 
channels of communication that are 
available. It explains what the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is attempting 
to do through its public relations pro- 
gram, stating the goal of that program 
as “that the banks may know, that the 
public may know.” 

The manual then takes up the various 
departments of the Association which 
are directly concerned with public rela- 
tions, explains their organization, and 
details the services and bank aids they 
have available. Included among the 
departments covered are the Public Re- 
lations Council itself, Advertising De- 
partment, Agricultural Commission, 
Country Bank Operations Commission, 
Customer and Personnel Relations De- 
partment, News Bureau, and the like. 

Where the department has printed 
material available to aid banks—man- 
uals, booklets, brochures, advertising 
mats, sample speeches on banking sub- 
jects, etc—a detailed description is 
given of the publication. Where the de- 
partment is particularly concerned with 
service, the type of suggestions and help 
it is equipped to offer is described. The 
manual is illustrated throughout with 
photographs of printed material, scenes 
from A.B.A. films, etc. 

The keynote of the manual is given 
by Harold Stonier, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the A.B.A., in the foreword. In 
part, he says: “Use this manual as an 
opportunity and guide for promoting 
better public understanding of your 
bank and the banking industry.” 
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State Bankers Associations 
Select 29 Members for 
A.B.A. Executive Council 


Council Membership of 129 
includes Three Classifications 


Twenty-nine new members have been 
elected by state bankers associations to 
serve on the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association for a 
period of three years. The Council, the 
Association’s governing body, has three 
classes of membership; namely, elective, 
91 members; appointive (by the incom- 
ing A.B.A. president), 12; and ex of- 
ficio (officers, division and section presi- 
dents and vice-presidents, and commis- 
sion chairmen), 26, totaling 129. 

Two other states, Iowa and Kentucky, 
will select Council members at their 
October conventions. A vacancy exists 
in Michigan. The new Councilmen are: 

R. D. Brigham, vice-president, Anglo 
California National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco. 

H. J. Mendon, vice-president, Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles. 

Hulbert T. Bisselle, senior vice-presi- 
dent, The Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington. 

Harry Eaton, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Twin Falls (Idaho) Bank & Trust 
Co. 

John H. Crocker, president, Citizens 
National Bank, Decatur, III. 

Horace S. French, president, Manu- 
facturers National Bank, Chicago. 

Don H. Britton, executive vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Ellsworth, Kan. 

Robert H. Bolton, executive vice- 
president, Rapides Bank & Trust Co., 
Alexandria, La. 

Robert R. Duncan, president, Har- 
vard Trust Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gyles E. Merrill, president, Genesee 
County Savings Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Guy S. Bacon, president, Empire 
State Bank, Cottonwood, Minn. 

Russ M. Johnson, executive vice- 
president, Deposit Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Co., Jackson, Miss. 

W. H. Naunheim, Sr., president, The 
North Side Bank, Jennings, Mo. 

Stanley A. Neilson, president, Bank 
of Gowanda, New York. 

John F. MeNair, Jr., executive vice- 
ham The State Bank, Laurinburg, 

G. H. Hernett, cashier, McIntosh 
County Bank, Ashley, N. D. 

Paul M. Jones, cashier, Old Phoenix 
National Bank, Medina, O. 

W. D. Finney, president, Washita 
Valley Bank, Fort Cobb, Okla. 

John B. Rogers, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Baker, Oreg. 

George C. Rutledge, president, Johns- 
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U.S. At Economic Crossroads, and Unless Costs Are Halted 


We're Headed for “Another Era of inflation,” Says Brenton 


The United States is “at the economic 
crossroads,” W. Harold Brenton, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- | 
tion, told the annual convention of the | 
Nevada Bankers Association in Las | 
Vegas. 

Speaking on “Responsibility for the | 
Course Ahead,” Mr. Brenton told the 
Nevadans: 

“Unless we stop increasing over-all | 
costs, including the cost of government, 
more rapidly than we increase produc- 
tive efficiency, we surely will be headed | 
for another era of inflation. 

“In order to increase the value of the | 
dollar and avoid deflation, the fruits of 
technological improvement must be 
shared with the consumer. The major | 
obstacle to the achievement of that goal 
is the lack of understanding among the 
employee, the employer, and the con- 
sumer. In the labor-management prob- 
lem, there is just not enough recognition 
of the other fellow’s interests. . 

“What has been happening? The 
rules have allowed labor to take a posi- 
tion where it could exact demands be- 
yond its productive contribution. Gov- 
ernment has financed exorbitant ex- 
penditures through excessive taxes and 
deficits. Generally speaking, business 
has been able to pass these excessive 
labor and tax costs on to the consumer 
and to add to its profits from savings 
made by improved management, greater 
production, and sales technology. The 
net of this is an inflationary spiral. 

“Now, how do you suppose this proc- 
ess looks to the man-in-the-street with 
the fixed income? There must be some 
rules that will protect him, and his in- 
terests should be considered at the bar- 
gaining table. 

“The consumer’s position nee's more 
consideration by labor and manag 2ment. 
If rules are permitted that encourage 


town Bank & Trust Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Frank Stemple, executive vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Scranton. 

Burnell Sloan, executive vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank of South 
Carolina, Columbia. 

A. D. Brockman, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Kingsport, Tenn. 

W. Guy Draper, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Temple, Tex. 

H. Roland Tietjen, executive vice- 
president, Monroe (Utah) State Bank. 

William M. Lockwood, president, 
Howard National Bank & Trust Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 

W. M. Early, Jr., president, National 
Bank of Orange, Va. 

J. K. Palmer, vice-president, Green- 
brier Valley Bank, Lewisburg, W. Va. 

O. K. Johnson, president, Whitefish 
Bay (Wisc.) State Bank. 


labor and capital to take more benefits 
than have been created through lowered 
costs, then the consumer is being dis- 
criminated against. Broadly speaking, 
over a period of time the benefits from 


| improved technology should accrue to 


labor, capital, and also to the consumer 
if we are to maintain a stable dollar.” 


Christmas and Year-End Ads, 
Folders, Blotters Ready 


Christmas and year-end newspaper 


| advertising and direct mail promotional 


material now available from the A.B.A. 
Advertising Department includes: 
“Photo-Bell” Christmas Club 4-mat 
newspaper ad series. 
“Christmas Toys” Christmas Club 
4-mat newspaper ad series. 
Join Our Christmas Club Now blot- 
ter. 
For Your Merry Christmas Next 
Year Christmas Club blotter. 
Two direct mail year-end “thank you” 
folders—A Word of Appreciation 
as the New Year dawns and Time 
to pause and say thank you. 
In addition, the Department also has 
a new bank-by-mail folder entitled: /t 
never rains but it pours—BANK DE- 
POSITS.” 


Women's Clubs Federation 
Plans Forums Extension 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (to which the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms, the Institute of 
Life Insurance, and the Public Relations 
Council of American Bankers Associa- 
tion are acting as consultants) , reported 
in a recent issue of the General Federa- 
tion Clubwoman that it aims to have a 
communitywide forum on family eco- 
nomics held in every town and city 
where there is a federated club. 

The Clubwoman reports that 428 
forums on finance were held in 25 
states, many of them as special or regu- 
lar club program and that 28 clubs re- 
port family finance and economic se- 
curity as the subject of the year’s study 
course. 

Mrs. Brice Claggett, program and re- 
search director of the Federation, tells 
the A.B.A. that approximately 15,000 of 
the Federation’s forum kits have been 
sent to its member clubs. The A.B.A. 
supplied several thousand copies of 
three publications—Trust Service For 
You, A Woman and Her Bank, and 
What Women Should Know About ‘Per- 
sonal Financial Planning’—for the kits. 
Included in Personal Financial Plan- 
ning is an outline of suggested points 
for discussion by a banker before a wo- 
men’s finance forum. 
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The Treasury Department has 
revised its Circular No. 888 to per- 
mit eligible paying agents to cash 
matured Series F and G bonds as 
they do Series E bonds, but only if 
the agents do so under the endorse- 
ment procedure which guarantees 
the validity of the transaction. 

C. Edgar Johnson, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago and chairman of the A.B.A. 
Committee on Federal Depository 
Functions and Fiscal Procedures, 
calls attention to the fact that this 
procedure, which eliminates the 
need for the bond owner to appear 
in person to cash his bond or for 


G. SCHUYLER “Sky” BLUE, vice- 
president of the American National 
Bank, Indianapolis, recently told the 
Instalment Loan Conference of the 
Indiana Bankers Association about 
his bank’s experience with freezer- 
food plans. Since there is so much 
interest in this field and so little 
bank experience available as a guide, 
BANKING felt that many readers 
would like to know of one bank’s 
success with such plans while pro- 
viding a real protection to its public. 
Consequently we reprint here some 
rather extensive excerpts from Mr. 
Blue’s text. 

‘Freezer ‘and food financing by 
banks, relatively speaking, is a new 
and special type of instalment credit. 
It is fast becoming an important 
source of credit volume, and is 
proving to be a profitable and de- 
sirable segment of the instalment 
credit portfolio in many banks today. 

Most banks have extended credit 
to purchase automobiles, but I doubt 
if any have agreed, at the same 
time, to finance perhaps 800 gallons 
of gasoline required to drive the 
automobile for a period of six 
months. That, however, is exactly 
what is done under a freezer-food 
finance plan, when the purchase of 


Eligible Paying Agents May Cash Matured Series F and 
G Bonds If Complying With Endorsement Procedure 


the bank to send the bond to him 
for certification of his signature by 
some other certifying officer, -has 
proved to be especially helpful to 
banks holding Savings Bonds in 
safekeeping for their customers and 
to trust departments that are hold- 
ing Savings Bonds in custodian or 
fiduciary accounts. 

Banks interested in this pro- 
cedure can get full information 
from the Federal Reserve bank of 
their respective districts. 

Mr. Johnson suggests that banks 
review the new regulation carefully 
so that they will not miss out on an 
opportunity for sizable savings. 


News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


Indianapolis Freezer-Food Plan Protects Customer and Bank 


a freezer is financed filled to the top 
with a $300 six-month supply of 
frozen food. At first, this idea does 
not make good sense, but there is 
one important difference in the case 
of the freezer-food deal—the sav- 
ings realized by purchasing $300 of 
food at quantity discount prices can, 
and I use the word advisedly, can 
help to pay for the freezer; and no 
one will admit it is possible to pay 
for an automobile by buying gaso- 
line for it. And, the more food pur- 
chased, the sooner the freezer could 
be paid for. 


More and Better Food 

In‘many cases this is possible, but 
experience has proved that most 
purchasers of home freezers eat 
more and better foods on the same 
food budget, but do not actually save 
much money with the plan. This is 
entirely up to the freezer owner; 
and, if he tries to make full use of 
the freezer, and will control his 
eating habits, I am convinced he can 
pay for the freezer with his food 
savings over a period of time. But 
I am afraid too many times he will 
not withstand the temptations of 


choice steaks on days which ordin- - 


arily call for hamburger. 


New A.B.A. Members 


New members of American Bankers 
Association in July: 

Southwest Bank, Inglewood, Calif,; 
Cherry Creek Bank, Denver; Warring. 
ton (Fla.) Bank; Illinois banks—Na. 
tional Bank of Albany Park, Chicago, 
Park State Bank, Loves Park, Ottawa 
National Bank; Dupont (Ind.) State 
Bank; Bank of Livonia, Mich.; North 
Fourth Street Office, Albuquerque (N. 
M.) National Bank; Cottman Avenue 
Branch, Second National Bank of Phila- 
delphia; Tennessee banks — Lebanon 
Bank and Bank of Oak Ridge; Virginia 
banks—Northeast Branch, First Na- 
tional Bank, Alexandria, and Collins- 
ville Branch, Bank of Fieldale; Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, Cairo, W. Va. 


Our bank’s experience in handling 
freezer and food financing has been 
entirely satisfactory. We limit our 
dealing to only well established and 
responsible appliance and food deal- 
ers. We do not solicit dealers mov- 
ing into the city to promote freezer 
sales, as we feel the present local 
dealers are quite capable of handling 
the entire freezer sales potential in 
Indianapolis. We refuse to be in 
fluenced by promises of sizable check- 
ing accounts, offers which permit 
the bank to hold back 15 and 20 
percent of the dealer’s proceeds as 
special reserves, agreements to col- 
lect all delinquent accounts, and 
other promises that make the deal 
appear very attractive to the bank. 

We also insist that these dealers 
do not employ salesmen who use 
high-pressure or questionable sell- 
ing methods. We strongly advise 
the dealer not to sell the freezer- 
food plan on the basis that the food 
savings will pay for the freezer. 

We finance only brands of freezers 
that are by well-known manu- 
facturers of appliance products. The 
freezer must carry the manufac- 
turer’s guarantee and warranty 
against mechanical defects; and the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Here is where Philadelphia “sets its table” —in the 

old Dock Street food market. Foods from all over the nation 
come here—just as Correspondent Bank transactions from 

all America come to The Pennsylvania Company. Features that 
specially please our large Correspondent Bank “famiiy” 
include one of the city’s largest credit files, speedy securities 
transactions, 24-hour-a-day air mail clearance of 

transit items. Why not stop in when you're in town? 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts Founded 1812 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


23 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs Member Federal Reserve System - Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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instalment Credit News 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


customer must be given protection 
for a reasonable period of time after 
purchase, against food spoilage due 
to any kind of mechanical failure of 
the freezer. 

We require the dealer, in selling 
the food plan, to use a source of 
high-grade meats and vegetables; 
and to arrange with this food source 
to allow the purchaser to reorder 
food at the same price discounts he 
was able to get on the original order. 

The purchaser, to qualify for 
credit, must be a resident of the 
county, or may be a resident of a 
nearby town if he is regularly em- 
pioyed and has established credit in 
Marion County. He must be steadily 
employed the last five years, and 
have a take-home pay sufficient to 
meet all instalment obligations plus 
freezer-food payments. He must be 
a homeowner, or a permanent type 
of renter—occupants of rooming 
houses and temporary addresses are 
not eligible. 

As to the operation of the plan, 
we finance the freezer and the food 
under one conditional sales contract. 
The maximum amount of food fi- 
nanced is $300, and this amount 
should not exceed a four month’s 
supply of food. We have found that, 
in a great many cases, a six month’s 
food order runs short in four to five 
months; and, by buying four months 
at a time, the purchaser is better 


able to budget his needs correctly. 
The total amount of food included 
in the original sales contract must 
be equal to three times the amount 
of the four month’s supply or, in 
other words, it must equal a one 
year’s order of food. Cash for the 
first four month’s order is disbursed 
to the food dealer when the contract 
is purchased from the freezer deal- 
er; and, at the same time, two non- 
negotiable food credit certificates 
are issued to the purchaser covering 
the amounts of the second and third 
reorders of food. After the pur- 
chaser has made four payments as 
agreed on his contract, the bank will 
redeem the first four months’ credit 
certificate with a cashier’s check 
payable to the purchaser and to an 
approved food dealer in the full 
amount of the certificate. The same 
procedure is followed after the 
eighth payment has been made. 


Food Charge Adjusted 


Original charges for the food 
financing are adjusted so that 
charges are made only for the 
amounts actually disbursed. For ex- 
ample, the charge for an annual 
$600 order of food, divided into 
three disbursements, is calculated 
on a $200 high credit for one year. 
In case the customer wants to pre- 
pay his account in full any time 
before a food credit certificate is 
payable to him, or for any reason 
he does not want to use the certifi- 
cates when they become payable, we 
will apply the face amount of the 


Forty-four executives of commercial banks, small loan companies, and sales finance companies participated in the first 
one-week Consumer Credit Management Program conducted by the Graduate School of Business of Columbia University at 
Arden House on Columbia’s Harriman (N. Y.) Campus. “Students” were broken down into four groups of 11 each to insure 


certificate to the balance due op 
his contract. If he should not need 
the entire amount of the credit due 
him on the certificate, when it be. 
comes payable to him, we will credit 
the unused part of the certificate 
to the final payment on his contract, 
We will not redeem the certificate 
for cash. The credit must be used 
either to purchase food or be ap- 
plied to his account. At the end 
of one year, if the paying record 
is satisfactory, we will set up a 
new personal loan in the amount 
of another year’s food supply, and 
repeat the same procedure as in the 
first year. 

We require a cash downpayment 
of 10 percent on the freezer and 
none on the food. The full down- 
payment must be paid by the pur- 
chaser by the time the food is 
delivered to his home, and before 
the contract will be purchased from 
the dealer. The maximum maturity 
is 24 months on the freezer, and 
12 months on the food, as previously 
explained. We will not finance more 
than 90 percent of the distributor's 
suggested retail price of the freezer. 
No proceeds of the contract will be 
disbursed to the dealer until we 
have copies of the freezer and the 
food sales invoiced receipted for by 
the purchaser. 


The Dealer's Repurchase 
Responsibilities 
Our financing plan is with limited 


recourse against the dealer. We 
hold back five or 10 percent of 


close participation in case studies during which specific recommendations were made and detailed conclusions arrived at. 

Below, left, typical group session, this one studying legal aspects of consumer credit with David H. McKinley, associate 
professor of finance at Pennsylvania State College, as discussion leader. 

Below, right, analyzing consumer credit trends at the Program are, left to right, Sidney R. Rolfe, economist for C.1.T. 

Financial Cerporation; Louis J. Asterita, A.B.A. deputy manager and secretary of its Instalment Credit Commission; John M. 

Chapman, professor of banking at Columbia and director of the Program and Dr. O. R. MacKenzie, dean of the School 


of Business at Pennsylvania State College 
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the amount due the dealer, accord- 
ing to his financial strength, and 
place this in the dealer’s reserve 
account. Reserves exceeding 10 or 
15 percent, according to the particu- 
lar dealer, will be paid semi-annually 
to him. We also pay the dealer a 
small participation in the finance 
charge and credit this amount to 
his reserve account. 

We do not rely on the dealer’s 
endorsement in passing credit on 
his transactions, but do believe he 
should be in a position to repur- 
chase, with cash, a defaulted con- 
tract for a certain percentage usual- 
ly 75 percent, of the unpaid balance 
due on the freezer, and then charge 
his reserve account for the remain- 
ing deficiency. 

We do not believe the bank should 
repossess this type of merchandise 
which has been sold and financed 
through a dealer. We believe it 
creates public illwill, and lowers 
the public’s respect for the bank, 
when directly, or indirectly, the 
bank takes personal household 
property from the purchaser when 
he defaults on his payments, re- 
gardless of the bank’s legal right 
to do this. We believe this is an 
obligation of the dealer and not 
the bank. If the dealer is not finan- 
cially responsible enough to do this, 
we do not want his business. In 
other words, we do not believe in 
a nonrecourse plan with dealers 
selling merchandise which later may 
have to be repossessed by the bank. 


Our experience to date in this new 
development has been entirely sat- 
isfactory. 


Banks' Position 


Banks are in a position not only 
to take over a major share of freezer 
and food financing, but to keep the 
various plans on an ethical and 
respectable basis. They can demand 
that the dealers sell on fair terms, 
and refuse to do business with those 
dealers that are found to be un- 
scrupulous, unethical and who use 
high-pressure selling tactics. By 
controlling the practices of dealers 
in this field, there are no reasons 
why the experience on freezer and 
food finance plans should not be 
entirely satisfactory. The evils and 
experience with these plans in other 
states can easily be avoided by fol- 
lowing a basic and most fundamental 
axiom in dealer financing — know 
your dealer. 

If all banks will keep this warning 
and the recent experiences of other 
banks in mind, they can safely 
handle freezer and food financing 
as an added worthwhile service 
through their instalment credit de- 
partments. 


Hicu-rressure plans and gyp out- 
fits had given to freezer-food fi- 
nancing plans a bad odor in many 
places, and the American National 
Bank was determined that, if it 
was to go into such financing, it 
would see to it that it is considered 
a service of the bank and would not 


generate any illwill. Here’s what 
Mr. Blue has to say: 

We called every freezer distributor 
in the city, and obtained a complete 
list of the suggested retail selling 
prices on all models of freezers sold 
by their dealers. We then notified 
all of our dealers that we would 
not accept any further transactions 
unless their selling prices were equal 
to or less than the distributors’ 
prices. We realized that this would 
put a competitive strain on the 
better dealers; but, the future of 
the entire freezer-food financing 
program in Indianapolis was at 
stake. To allow the situation to 
continue, was sure to cause a bad 
customer reaction against the plans, 
and also the bank for being party 
to and condoning such overcharging. 


Overcharging Eliminated 


Other banks in the city took sim- 
ilar action. And, today, this practice 
of deliberately overcharging, one 
of the worst evils that caused the 
downfall of so many plans on the 
West Coast, has been completely 
eliminated on transactions handled 
by bank financing in Indianapolis. 
I strongly recommend that any bank 
handling freezer financing for deal- 
ers, check their dealers’ selling 
prices with their distributors’ sug- 
gested prices, and insist that these 
be followed. This will eliminate the 
danger of losing the goodwill banks 
now hold in the instalment credit 
field. 


News on Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Savings Deposit Turnover 


“T vrwover trends in 1952 for both 
commercial and mutual! savings 
banks was slightly downward,” said 
John I. Millet, chairman of the 
AB.A. Savings and Mortgage Di- 
vision’s Savings and Management 
and Operations Committee, in an- 
nouncing the results of a study of 
the 1922 savings withdrawals in re- 
lation to total deposits. 

“This is all to the good,” he con- 
tinued, “for it indicates a lower ratio 
of withdrawals during the year to 
the average amount of savings de- 
posits. 


September 1953 


“The time that deposits remain in 
a bank has a direct bearing on the 
nature and maturity of its invest- 
ment portfolio and gives valuable 
clues in determining budgeting 
plans.” 

The long-term trend in savings 
deposit turnover, based upon yearly 
studies by the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, is shown in the chart 
on this page. Mr. Millet points to 
the fact that the turnover ratio for 
mutual savings banks is lower com- 
pared with commercial bank savings, 
although they follow a very similar 
pattern over the years. 

“While it is not unusual for de- 


Use of “Savings in Ads 


N EW YORK’s Court of Appeals has 
upheld the legal opinion that no in- 
stitution other than a savings bank 
or savings and loan association can 
use the word “savings” in its adver- 
tising. 

See “Bank Law News” for details 
of the decision. 


mand deposits to turn over 10 to 20 
times in a year,” he said, “it takes 
an average of two years for time de- 
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posits in commercial banks to turn 
over and nearly four years in mutual 
savings banks.” 


New School Banking Study 


Tue most recent survey of school 
savings programs made by the 
A.B.A.’s Committee on School Sav- 
ings Banking shows that $113,000,- 
000 is held by about 500 banks in 
these accounts. 

Some 3,450,000 pupil depositors 
have accumulated this sum, repre- 
senting approximately 10,000 ele- 
mentary, junior, and high schools 
in 40 states. The average amount 
for the country is $33. 

This is the sixth consecutive year 
that school savings have shown a 
very satisfactory increase. Banks 
and schools are cooperating in this 
significant phase of thrift education 
to the benefit of the bank and the 
community. 

Many banks are providing for 
bank visits, talks, movies, contests, 
and the distribution of publications 
and posters as a means of encourag- 
ing thrift among school children. 
Last year 240 banks distributed 

/ 1,200,000 copies of the School Saver, 
published by the Association’s Ad- 
vertising Department in cooperation 
with the School Savings Committee. 

To assist banks in setting up a 
program, the Savings and Mortgage 
Division will send upon request a 
copy of its booklet School Savings 
Banking. This booklet offers con- 
structive suggestions and informa- 
tion as to systems and methods. 


School Saver Flexibility 


Last year, 1,200,000 copies of the 
School Saver were distributed by 
240 banks to pupils in that many 
communities, according to Mercer 


Union Dime Uses Cartoon 
Feature on TV 1-Minute Ads 


Encouraged by the effectiveness 
of its sponsorship of an evening 
news program on radio, the Union 
Dime Savings Bank of New York 
City has ventured into TV spot 


announcements on a major New 
York City station. Union’s adver- 
tising series includes an animated 
one-minute cartoon entitled “A 
Wise and Happy Family.” A sec- 
ond 20-second spot commercial 
shows viewers-how to reach the 
bank’s various locations. 


Turnover of Time Deposits 1938-1952 
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Total withdrawals for the year are shown on the chart as a percentage of average 
deposits. For example, a bank with $10-million of savings deposits and having 
withdrawals totaling $3-million for the year would have a ratio of 50 percent. 
Statistically, this indicates that the time deposits turn over once every two years 


C. Macpherson, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Chemical Bank and Trust 
Co., New York City, and chairman 
of the Committee on School Savings 
Banking of the American Bankers 
Association’s Savings and Mortgage 
Division. The Saver, a newspaper- 
style publication devoted to the en- 
couragement of thrift in the grade 
schools, is produced by the Commit- 
tee in cooperation with the A.B.A. 
Advertising Department for distri- 
bution to pupils of public and pa- 
rochial schools. 

To make the School Saver more 
useful to sponsoring banks, the Com- 
mittee is now making it possible to 
“localize” the entire first page of 
the publication. By special arrange- 
ment, a bank can substitute a new 
title or have its own text material 
printed on page one. This added 
flexibility makes possible a wider 
use of the paper by banks that pre- 
fer to individualize each issue and 
make the publication more distinctly 
their own. Also, a special version 
of the School Saver is available for 
use by banks in areas where no or- 
ganized school savings banking has 
been established. 

Besides Mr. MacPherson, members 
of the Committee are: Garnett Car- 
ter, vice-president, Fulton National 
Bank, Atlanta; J. Hamilton Cheston, 
president, The Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society, Philadelphia; Dorothy 
T. Condron, assistant secretary, Au- 
burn Savings Bank, Auburn, New 
York; Daniel J. Conley, treasurer, 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank,. 
Seattle; Esther M..Kuhn, assistant 


treasurer, Lee Savings Bank, Lee, 
Massachusetts; Lawrence A. Merri- 
gan, vice-president, Progressive Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans; 
Millicent A. Trichler, assistant sec- 
retary, Dollar Savings Bank, New 
York; and Stuart Wilson, president, 
State National Bank, Texarkana, 
Arkansas. 


New Savings Bond Folder 


A NEW Treasury Department folder 
“For Financial Consultants,” is de- 
signed as “a convenient reference to 
essential features of United States 
Savings Bonds—Series A through 

The Government Printing Office 
identification number is 0-238434. 


$1-billion Savings Gain 
by Mutuals in Six Months 


Tue country’s 528 mutual savings 
banks showed a net gain in deposits 
for the first half of 1953 of $1,003,- 
000,000, or 15 percent above the 
$872,000,000 deposits during the 
same period of 1952. After slacken- 
ing somewhat in May, the June rise 
in regular deposits of $212,000,000 
was the largest in any June since 
compilation of statistics began in 
1947. Other deposits for the month 
were $16,000,000, according to Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, compiler of these data. 
The 1953 savings deposit gains are 
within a few million dollars of the 
peak war year 1945, when consumer 
goods, such as houses, automobiles, 
sweepers, etc., were unavailable. 
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"Man 

really knows 
nothing, 

save what 

he has learned 


by experience” 


EXPERIEN CE CONTACTS are vitally important — particularly 
eee to Detroit, whose exports and imports go to and 
come from every one of the 48 States and most of 


Contacts of the world. 


AT LOCAL, national and international levels we 
have close, long-established connections — direct 
or through our national and world-wide banking 


. relationships—wi usiness and indus in practi- 


cally every field of endeavor. 


CONNECTIONS These contacts have been built on Experience, the 


strongest foundation for Confidence—and they 
are available to all our customers, regardless of the 


size of the account or the transaction. 


You are cordially invited to use them. 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


44 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN DETROIT 
GARDEN CITY + HARPER WOODS + INKSTER «+ LIVONIA + PLYMOUTH + WAYNE 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Ads for GI Homes Should 
Stress Costs, Not Terms 


Tue growing practice of offering 
homes for sale through public ad- 
vertising on a credit basis only, with 
no mention of the cost price—only 
the monthly carrying charge as the 
purchase inducement —is causing 
concern in some areas. The depen- 
dence on credit alone as a sales fac- 
tor is further emphasized by the 
“no downpayment” solicitations to 
veterans. 

Since the enactment of the Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
bankers from coast to coast have 
consistently cooperated in every way 
to assist veterans in getting sound 
loans for home-ownership purposes. 

However, many A.B.A. members 

/ have called this ‘No downpayment 
concealed purchase price” type of 
advertising to the attention of the 
Association’s Savings and Mortgage 
Division, characterizing it as dan- 
gerously inflationary and not in the 
best interest of the veterans. It is 
the consensus of the bankers that 
the veteran should know all details 
of the financing of his home, includ- 
ing the cost of the property; that the 
facts should be presented in such a 
manner that he can weigh the value 
and know he is getting his money’s 
worth. 

The Division’s Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages has repeatedly 
expressed itself on the dangers of 
inflationary credit in housing and 
the desirability of sound economic 
practices in this field. Committee 
members have so testified on numer- 
ous occasions before the Senate and 
House Banking and Currency com- 
mittees. 


Broker Solicitation of S&L 
Share Accounts Questioned 


W wesrszap solicitation of share 
accounts for savings and loan asso- 
ciations from clients of lawyers and 
accountants in return for a fee was 
recently brought to the attention of 
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William K. Divers, chairman of the 
Home Loan Bank Board, by A.B.A. 
General Counsel J. O. Brott. 

Mr. Brott referred specifically to 
the Association’s previous strong 
objection to the Home Loan Bank 
Board against share account solici- 
tation by brokers and the fact that 
the Board had indicated efforts 
would be made to correct this situa- 
tion. The practice today, however, 
is said to be more flagrant than ever. 
Assurances that positive action 
would be taken to correct this un- 
fortunate practice were requested. 

In his reply, Chairman Divers 
stated that savings and loan as- 
sociations had also raised the ques- 
tion as to the propriety of recent 
solicitation activities; that the mat- 
ter had been referred to the Board’s 
general counsel and chief supervisor 
for recommendations as to correc- 
tive steps that can be taken by the 
Board; and that he would present 
counsel recommendations, along 
with his own, to the other members 
of the Board when they take office. 
He said he would review with the 
new Board as soon as possible the 
whole question of the use of brokers 
by insured associations and out-of- 
area advertising by S&L associa- 
tions. 


FNMA Buys Mortgages 


H OUSING and Home Finance Agen- 
cy Administrator Albert M. Cole an- 
nounced that, effective July 27, 
FNMA would start to buy and sell 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
mortgages on a one-for-one basis in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the recently approved Housing 
Amendments of 1953. 

Under the one-for-one plan, FNMA 
issues a commitment to purchase 
eligible mortgages from an investor 
equal to the amount of mortgages 
such an investor purchases from 
FNMA. Mortgages to be purchased 
by FNMA must be tendered within 
one year after issuance of the com- 
mitment. The total amount of such 
commitments may not exceed $500,- 
000,000. 


Under the plan, FNMA will ge 
VA-guaranteed and FHA - insured 
mortgages bearing interest rates 
ranging from 4 to 4% percent in its 
present portfolio. It will sell these 
at prices ranging from 96 for VA 
4 percent mortgages; 97.75 for FHA 
41% percent mortgages; and 100 for 
FHA and VA 41% percent mortgages 
on one-to-four-family dwellings and 
on a negotiated basis for mortgages 
on multifamily dwellings. 

FNMA is still buying mortgages 
on defense, disaster, and military 
housing both over the counter and 
on a commitment basis. 


Bankers Confer With Cole 
on Sound Home Financing 


Acme on the request of the Presi- 
dent that he study and recommend 
steps to be taken by the Government 
in arriving at a sound housing pro- 
gram, Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator Albert M. Cole re 
cently invited representatives of the 
American Bankers Association and 
of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks to discuss 
with him lenders’ views on the posi- 
tion of the Government in the hous- 
ing and mortgage credit field. 

Representing the A.B.A. were: 
Joseph R. Jones, vice-president of 
the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles and chairman of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division's 
Committee on Real Estate Mort- 
gages; Richard B. Haskell, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Me 
chanics Savings Bank, Hartford, 2 
member of the aforementioned com- 
mittee and of the Mortgage Financ- 
ing and Urban Housing Committee 
of the A.B.A. Committee on Federal 
Legislation; J. O. Brott, A.B.A. gen- 
eral counsel; and Thomas L. Nims, 
assistant secretary, Savings and 
Mortgage Division. 

This meeting gave the bankers an 
opportunity to present to the Ad 
ministrator and his assistants at first 
hand the A.B.A. and NAMSB posi- 
tion in support of sound mortgage 
credit, a sound dollar and a sound 
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national economy, the need for avoid- 
ing inflationary trends in housing 
and mortgage credit, and the desir- 
ability of restricting Government 
credit in the secondary mortgage 
market to only a “stand-by” basis. 


Building a Church’ for Free’ 


“How to Build a Church ‘for 
Free’”’ is the title of a recent article 
in the rotogravure section of The 
Houston Chronicle. It tells how J. S. 
Bracewell, veteran Houston attorney 
and former Sunday School superin- 
tendent at the Broadway Baptist 
Church in Harrisburg, Texas, de- 
vised the Broadway Plan of Church 
Finance in 1937 when his church 
needed funds to expand. 


Don Hinga, author of the Chron- 
icle story, reports, in part: 

“The church needed $10,000 for 
new buildings and equipment. It 
issued bonds in demoninations of 
$500, $250, $100, and $50 and entered 
into a contract with each bond buyer 
which guaranteed repayment by set- 
ting up a separate interest and 
sinking fund account in a bank. 

“The contract provided that the 
church would pay into this fund $2 
weekly for each $1,000 in bonded 
indebtedness, and the treasurer of 
the church was placed under bond 
to see that this payment was made 
first from church income. 

“In just 13% years the entire debt 
was paid, the church had new facili- 
ties, the members who bought bonds 
had the satisfaction of having helped 


build a new church, and they pocket- 
ed a safe 5 percent interest on their 
bond purchase.” 

Over 500 new churches for more 
than 30 denominations have been 
financed under the Broadway plan. 


“Summer Comfort’ Bulletin 


CoMFoR?T” is the latest 
bulletin (G6.0) in a series to be 
issued by the Small Homes Council 
of the University of Illinois. This 
illustrated publication presents facts 
on how to keep the home comfort- 
able during the hot summer months. 

Among the topics discussed are: 
“The Sun and the House”; “Sun 
Controls”; “Building Materials and 
Heat Flow”; “Ventilation of 


Banker Advocates Construction Loans for Owner-Builders (II) 


Last month we published the 
first instalment of excerpts from 
an address by JOHN F. DEDMAN, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of 
The Derby (Connecticut) Sav- 
ings Bank. This is the conclu- 
sion of his remarks. 


“Our usual pattern of com- 
paring the customers’ estimates 
with ours is based on rule-of- 
thumb prices familiar to us, 
some of which are as follows: 
“We recommend a large bull- 
dozer for stripping the loam and 
excavating for the foundation; 
in our community the cost is 
$10 per hour for the large one 
and $6 per hour for a small 
one; however, the large bulldozer 
does a better job in less time, 
resulting in a net savings. 
“Estimates on foundations and 
chimney are based on the size 
and number of cinder blocks 
used. We figure 77 cents for 
12-inch blocks laid up, and 55 
cents for 8-inch blocks laid 
up. Basement floors, averaging 
three to four inches thick, re- 
quire approximately one cubic 
yard of ready-mixed concrete 
per 100-square feet at $25 per 
yard, laid and steel troweled, in- 
cluding screeds. Footings are 
poured at $12.50 per cubic yard. 
Sidewalks average 55 cents per 
square foot. The average chim- 
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ney with fireplace costs $500 
with brick cap and bulk of cinder 
block. 

“We require a lumber list and 
quotation from the local lum- 
ber company. Experience shows 
that the total lumber costs rep- 
resent about 30 percent of the 
cost of a home. We estimate the 
cost of carpentry at 55 percent 
of the lumber list or $2.90 per 
square foot of the floor plan of 
the house. Porches and garage 
are figured at an overall cost of 
carpentry and lumber at $5 a 
square foot, plastering at $1.35 
per square yard, ceramic tile at 
$1.75 per square foot for the 
side walls, and $1.25 per square 
foot for tile floors. 

“If wooden gutters are used 
we figure the leaders at $20 
each, installed. To lay 210- 
pound roof shingles we figure 
$5 labor per 100 square feet and 
the cost of shingles at $7 per 
square foot. The one-bath 
house, with average kitchen, has 
a plumbing charge of approxi- 
mately $900, of which 50 per- 
cent represents cost of equip- 
ment, and 50 percent labor. 
Septic tank, 550 gallons, installed 
with 75 lineal square feet of 
drainage field at $350. The 
drainage field should not have 
a pitch exceeding one inch. 

“Heating costs for the popu- 
lar hot air circulating system 


runs about $1,050 for a 90,000 
BTU job, of which 75 percent 
represents equipment and 25 
percent labor. We estimate elec- 
trical work at $4.25 per outlet, 
plus main service and meter 
box. An allowance for electric 
fixtures and equipment is also 
made. Exterior painting (two 
coats) at $200; interior paint- 
ing at $300. Building permits, 
legal fees, and plot plan we 
group at $120. If there is no 
city water and an artesian well 
is necessary the cost is about 
$3.75 per foot, plus $325 for a 
deep well pump, installed. As 
an added protection we recom- 
mend that the owner-builder 
carry workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability insur- 
ance at a minimum cost to him 
of $120. 

“After checking over the 
owner’s estimates with our 
figures and determining what his 
savings will be, based on credits 
given him for the work he and 
his friends plan to do, we then 
determine if it is feasible for 
the applicant himself to build. 
Should we feel that he is a bit 
premature we recommend that 
he open a savings account and 
accumulate the amount needed 
through systematic savings be- 
fore he starts so that we will be 
in a position to see him through 
in another year or so.” 
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Rooms”; and “Central Air-Condi- 
tioning Systems.” 


Did You See? 


(1) Veterans Administration let- 
ter to all lenders in the GI loan pro- 
gram advising on detailed reporting 
requirements in order .to comply 
with the intent of Congress, as ex- 
pressed in the reports of the con- 
gressional conferees on Public Law 
94. This law amended Section 504 


of the Housing Act of 1950 to pre- 
clude the Veterans Administration’s 
restricting discount charges in con- 
nection with the sale of GI loans. 
The conferees’ report indicated 
plainly the intent that the VA 
should obtain such information as a 
means of learning the magnitude of 
the discount charges which are made 
under the amended schedule. 

(2) FHA Commissioner Holly- 
day’s letter of July 24 announcing 
amendments to the Administrative 


Rules under Sections 207, 908, and 
Title VIII of the Housing Act for 
multifamily rental housing insuranee 
and for military housing insurance. 

(3) FHA Acting Commissioner 
Greene’s letter of July 28 announce. 
ing additional amendments to the 
administrative rules to give effect 
to certain changes in requirements 
governing charges and fees applica- 
ble to existing construction and 
multifamily projects, including proj- 
ects insured under Section 213. 


News for Trustmen 


Treasury Ruling on Use of 
Bonds to Pay Estate Taxes 


Treasury bonds listed 
below may be redeemed at par, 
whatever their market value, to 
pay Federal estate taxes’ reports 
“The Irving Lawyer’s Letter,” pub- 
lished by the Irving Trust Company 
of New York. “Rules are simple. 
First, the bonds must have been 
owned by the decedent at the time 
of his death and included in his 
gross estate. Second, the bond pro- 
ceeds (par value plus accrued in- 
terest) used to pay the estate tax 
must not exceed the amount of 
the tax actually due. What to do 
if total par value plus accrued in- 
terest on the bonds in the estate 
exceeds the tax due? Offset the 
estate tax, bond by bond, until the 
unpaid portion is less than the pro- 
ceeds of a single bond; pay the 
fractional balance in cash and sell 
any remaining bonds at market— 
or hold as may be preferred.! 

“The recent decline in the market 
price of Government bonds under 
the pressure of increasing interest 
rates has given a bargain character 
to many of these tax redeemable 
bonds. Some of them have sold be- 
low 90, so that the presence of 
such a bond in an estate affords, it 
has been supposed, an opportunity 
to obtain approximately a 10 per- 
cent discount on the Federal estate 
tax. Considerable publicity has been 
given this feature in recent weeks 
and quite a few people have pur- 
chased sizable blocks of these 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


bonds, not merely for their value 
as investments but as a tax reserve. 

“Many writers on the subject have 
assumed that the bonds would con- 
tinue to be valued for estate tax 
purposes at their market value at 
date of death, this being the tradi- 
tional Treasury rule. Some have 
wondered whether there might be 
a capital gains tax on the difference 
between market value and par. On 
May 26 the Treasury advised? that 
par or market value, whichever was 
the higher, should be reported up 
to the redeemable amount. Nothing 
is said about capital gains tax, but 
obviously if the bonds are valued 
at par for estate tax purposes and 
redeemed there is no capital gain 
or loss. 


Taxable at Par 


“These bonds selling at a discount 
still offer a saving, of course: the 
discount reduced by the estate tax 
on the discount itself; and if the 
ruling had been ‘take market value’ 
then the discount would probably 
have to be reduced by a capital 
gains tax anyway. But the ruling, 
‘take par,’ presents a nice algebraic 
puzzle. Only bonds in such amount 
as may be redeemed are taxable at 
par; for example, if an estate holds 
$150,000 par value of a tax redeem- 
able issue selling at 91, and the 
estate tax is figured first at exactly 
$100,000 (plus the equivalent of ac- 
crued interest on $100,000 of bonds) 
then only $100,000 par value of 
bonds will leap in taxable value 
from 91 to par. But, in the process, 
the taxable estate has gained in 


value to the extent of $9,000, so 
the tax increases. So the amount 
of bonds redeemable increases. So 
the taxable estate increases further 
and the tax increases with it. And 
so on, until the increase in tax is 
insufficient to permit redemption of 
another whole bond. Practically a 
‘Greeley’ formula! 

“As a matter of convenience and 
information, we append this list of 
tax redeemable bonds available in 
the market showing offering prices 
as of the close of business on [Au- 
gust 3, 1953]: 

Price on Yield to 


Series Aug. 3 Maturity 
2-%4’s 9/15/1956-59 97-6 2.75% 
2-14’s 6/15/1959-62 95-8 2.86 
12/15/1959-62 95-8 2.83 
2-14’s 6/15/1962-67 95-6 2.92 
2-14’s 12/15/1963-68 94-12 2.96 
2-1%4’s 6/15/1964-69 94-8 2.96 
2-14’s 12/15/1964-69 93-30 2.96 
2-1%4’s 3/15/1965-70 93-24 2.98 
2-14’s 3/15/1966-71 93-14 2.98 
2-14’s 6/15/1967-72 93-0 2.99 
2-14’s 12/15/1967-72 93-0 2.98 


3-1%4’s 6/15/1978-83 100-9 3.23 


“4 The bonds must be submitted to the Division 
of Loans and Currency, Washington 25, D.C. 
directly or through a Federal Reserve Bank. 

“Circular No. 3722 of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, dated June 18, 1951 gives 
rules for redemption. 2 

“2 Telegram to Committee of Banking Instite 
tions on Taxation, 5/25/53.” 


Prenumbered Tickets to 
Control Security Activity 


Iw a discussion of “Audit Control 
of Corporate Trusts” in July BANK- 
ING (page 88), George P. Jochum, 
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assistant vice-president, United 
States Trust Company, New York, 
told how “fanfold” or “snap-out” 

umbered tickets are used in 
the receipt of securities. As a con- 
tinuation of this discussion, Mr. 
Jochum this month tells of the use 
of these tickets when securities are 
delivered and for temporary with- 
drawals: Mr. Jochum: 

“Qn the delivered side of a set 
of ‘fanfold’ or ‘snap-out’ tickets, you 
would include. (1) a receipt form 
stub; (2) a property posting ticket; 
(3) a cash posting ticket for post- 
ing cash, if any; and (4) a vault 
withdrawal ticket and stub. 

“Upon the withdrawal of a secur- 
ity from the vault an authorized 
clerk in the corporate trust depart- 
ment would prepare and initial such 
a set of tickets, listing all pertinent 
data, such as noted for the receipt 
ticket. The vault withdrawal ticket 
and stub would be brought to the 
vault where an authorized vault 
cerk would withdraw the securities, 
initial the ticket and attach the stub 
to the securities for identification. 
The vault ticket would be forwarded 
to the auditor by the vault clerk. 
The securities would be delivered 
to the corporate trust clerk, who 
would deliver them against cash or 
receipt, initialing the stub and for- 
warding it to the auditor. The 
auditor would then match his vault 
ticket, stub, and receipt. 


Auditor Procedure 


“In both of these types of trans- 
actions, the auditor would prove the 
cash involved by totaling his daily 
tickets and comparing the total of 
the corporate trust department’s 
daily cash figure on the bank’s gen- 
eral ledger. 

“At each stage of this processing, 
appropriate copies of tickets would 
be initialed by the authorized clerks 
involved. 

“As for temporary withdrawals, 
amore simple form of “fanfold” or 
“snap-out” would be used with the 
following copies: (1) corporate 
trust department with stub; (2) 
auditor’s notice; and (3) vault tick- 
et with stub. 

“To remove securities from the 
vault as a temporary withdrawal, 
an authorized corporate trust de- 
partment clerk would prepare and 
initial a set of these tickets. The 
auditor’s notice and vault ticket, 
With stub, would be delivered to 
the vault. An authorized vault clerk 
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COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


eee in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 
good-will. 

As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 29 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up: 20,000,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Surplus: 15,000,000 — Pesos Colombian, 
Other reserves: $6,858,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLoMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (2), 
BOGOTA (3), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Ciicuta, 
Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 
Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, 
Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (S). 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


adae FIRST BANK 


COAST-TO-COAST 


Bl Bank or MonrTREAL 


New York --64 Wall Street San Francisco -- 333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 38 South Dearborn Street 


575 Branches Canada Exceed $2 Bilion 
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would remove the requested secur- 
ity from the account and attach the 
stub for identification. He would 
initial the vault copy and place it 
in the account in the vault in place 
of the security. He would initial 
the auditor’s notice and forward 
it to the auditor. 

“Upon redeposit of the security 
in the vault, the corporate trust 
department would forward its ticket 
stub to the auditor as notice that 
the security had been redeposited. 
The vault ticket would then be re- 
moved from the account in the vault 
and the security redeposited in the 
account and the vault ticket would 


then be initialed by a vault clerk 
and forwarded to the auditor. The 
auditor would then match his orig- 
inal notice of removal with the stub 
and vault ticket. On occasion, a 
temporary withdrawal develops into 
a permanent withdrawal and in such 
cases it is necessary to clear off the 
temporary withdrawal by a delivery 
ticket, and in these cases the auditor 
should be doubly certain that he 
has not lost effective control of the 
transaction. 

“I stated that these tickets should 
be prenumbered, and of course it 
is vitally important that the auditor 
maintain a numbers control.” 


Labor Joins in Pension Talks 

Outstanding pension actuaries, 
lawyers, businessmen, and labor 
leaders discussed company pension, 
profit-sharing, and other employee 
benefit plans, before a group of ex. 
ecutives at the Anglo California Na. 
tional Bank, San Francisco. 

Speakers included: Dr. 
Haines, pension fund department, 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner § 
Beane; J. Philip Nathan, vice-pregj. 
dent, Anglo California National; Pp. 
B. Kelly, first vice-president; Lay. 
rence Tharp, vice-president and man. 
ager of trust department; and Philip 
S. Dalton, trust advisor. 


Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association May 21-22 Meet Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 
orks 
Sept. 20-23 79th Annual Convention, Washington, May 23-25 California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 
D. C. May 23-26 Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Oct. 29-30 Western Regional Trust Conference, San Atlantic City 
Diego, Calif. May 25-27 Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Nov. 5- 6 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake May 27-29 Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
__ Hotel, Chicago Springs 
Nov. 16-18 National Agricultural Credit Conference, May 29- 
Chicago June 3 Virginia, Cruise 
Dec. 6- 8 Southern Secretaries Conference, Jung June 3-6 New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 
Hotel, New Orleans June 5 Connecticut, Griswold Hotel, Groton 
Dec. 14-15 Western Secretaries Conference, Reno, June 6-8 Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
Nevada June 9-13 Dist. of Columbia, Greenbrier Hotel, 
1954 White Sulphur Springs 
Jan. 21-22 Eastern Secretaries Conference, Commo- June 11-12 New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The-Sea, 
dore Hotel, New York City Portsmouth 
Feb. 8-10 35th Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Hotel June 11-12 New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 
Pee June 11-12 Wyoming, Wort Hotel, Jackson 
State Associations June 14-15 Minnesota, St. otal, Dont 
Sept. i : , June 14-15 Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 
ept 6-11 ae University of Tennessee, June 18-19 Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
Sept. 10- ' June 21-22 Washington, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma 
N. H. ’ a June 24-26 Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
Oct. 13-14 Mutual Savings, Mountain June 25-26 Monmouth Hotel, Spring 
iew House, Whitefield, N. H. White 
Oct. 1943: New “Yok Seven, Saves’ 
Cruise aboard S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam 
pose Brown Hotel, Louisville Other Organizations 
ct. - owa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines iati 
Nov. 10-11 Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha Sept. 21-24 Association of Bank Women, — 
N Convention, Shoreham Hotel, Was 
ov. 12-14 Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix ington, D. C. 
1954 . Oct. 11-14 Robert Morris Associates’ Fall Confer- 
Apr. 8-10 oe Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- ence, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
urg ity 
Apr. 12-14 Georgia, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta Oct. 11-15 Financial Public Relations Association, 
May 5-7 ‘New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- Annual Convention, Sheraton-Cadillac 
lantic City Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 
May 6- 7 Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City Oct. 18-21 Consumer Bankers Association, The Cav- 
May 6-7 Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis alier, Virginia Beach, Va. ' 
May 9-12 North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel Oct. 19-22 Annual Convention, National Associa- 
M 10-1 otel Roosevelt, New York City 
ay 1 —— Haddon Hall, At Nov. 9-18 Mo rte ge B ankers Association Annual 
a 4 12 Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis Nov. 16-18 40th National Foreign Trade Conven- 
ay 11-13 Ohio, Neil House, Columbus . : tion, National Foreign Trade Council, 
May 12-13 Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis Inc., Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
May 12-14 Kansas, Kansas City 1954 
May 14-15 New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque Oct. 18-21 National Association of Bank Auditors 
May 16-18 Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio and Comptrollers, 30th Annual Con- 


vention, San Francisco 
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24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE— 


Our 24-hour Transit service and air mail 
dispatch often make funds available days earlier. 
Many correspondents save valuable time 
, “ by air mailing all western items to American 
AMERICAN | Trust Company. This 24-hour Transit 
TRUST | operation assures you swift service. Our many 
COMPANY offices and west-wide relationships offer 


exceptional facilities for collection. 
Air mail your West Coast items to 


BANKING AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


Since 1854 San Francisco 


Statement of Condition 
Fune 30, 1953 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 221,854,812.05 
U. S. Government Obligations 321,818,408.32 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 59,887,566.95 
Other Bonds and Securities 19,851,646.59 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,650,000.00 
Loans and Discounts 557,600,894.84 
Bank Premises and Equipment 10,984,869.41 
Other Real Estate 1.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 1,345,714.74 

Accrued Interest Receivable and 
Other Assets 6,076,373.34 
Total Resources $1,201,070,287.24 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits $1,115,892,216.54 
Acceptances Outstanding 1,345,714.74 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 7,602,707.45 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 6,598,976.86 
Other Liabilities 2,474,720.76 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 20,000,000.00 
Surplus 35,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 12,155,950.89 
Total Liabilities $1,201,070,287.24 


United States Government and other securities carried 
at $130,438,213.14 are pledged to secure U.S. Govern- 
ment Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and 
for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


management has considerable dis- 
cretion in taking the action which 
creates them. We should like to see 
‘below the line’ or included in re- 
conciliations of capital funds and 
reserves all nonoperating items and 
the income taxes and tax savings 
related to them. 

“Under nonoperating items we 
could include: Security profit, secur- 
ity losses, recoveries, charge-offs, 
income taxes and refunds applicable 
to past years, write-downs, contri- 
butions for past service benefits, 
bad debt reserve, reserves for secur- 
ity losses. 

“A major handicap to the analysis 
of bank securities has been and con- 
tinues to be the lack of uniform in- 
come account reporting. Attempts 
to make comparisons involving bank 
earnings tend to be misleading. A 
recommendation . . . is that bank 
report net current operating earn- 
ings (at least) to their stockholders 
quarterly.” 

E. Linwood Savage, Jr., assistant 
vice-president of the New England 
Trust Company, Boston, is chairman 
of the committee. 


BANK ISSUES DRIVERS' 
LICENSES 


HE FIRST AMERICAN NATIONAL 

BANK of Nashville helped the 
clerk of Davidson County issue 
automobile drivers’ licenses this 
year. 

When the licenses were sold in 
the past multiple lines of applicants 
formed at the court house, often in 
hot weather. The bank, air condi- 
tioned, decided to assist in the sale 
of the permits as a help to the county 
and a courtesy to its customers and 
friends. 

During the month of the sale 
First American accounted for more 
than 10 percent — 13,850 —of the 
licenses issued. 

“This unusual service was greatly 
appreciated by all,” it says. 


THOSE "BANKERS' HOURS" 


VERY so often somebody takes 
another poke at the ancient but 
durable “bankers’ hours” myth. 
It’s been done again—and most 
effectively — by THE NORTHERN 
Trust CoMPANy of Chicago, whose 
staff magazine, The Northerner, 
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publishes a story on the subject by 
John A. Mattmiller, manager of 
the operating department. 

He points out that bank em- 
ployees perform a variety of es- 
sential tasks around the clock on 
the Northern’s premises, and the 
article is a recapitulation of the 
time schedule. 

An interesting feature of the ar- 
ticle is the following tabulation of 
employees in the bank at various 
times during one 24-hour period. 


2:15 
6:45 
TAS 


Other illustrations are line draw- 
ings pointing up several erroneous 
ideas of the banker’s ways. 


Trustees and officers of the New Hampshire Savings Bank, Concord, | 
chartered a bus for a 125-mile inspection tour of properties mortgaged | 
to the bank. Front row, l. to r., Assistant Treasurer W. B. Meserve, | 


John J. Hallinan, Assistant Vice-president A. C. Gustafson, N. H. Bank 
Commissioner W. J. Phillips, Executive Vice-president J. A. Terrill. 
Back row, John Swenson, President H. H. Blake, President Emeritus 
E. P. Roberts, J. A. Swenson, J. B. Godfrey, D. N. Everett, W. F. Grant 


DUTCH UNCLE 


HE FIRST NATIONAL BANK in 

Wichita sponsors a 15-minute 
weekly “Dutch Uncle” radio talk 
featuring advice to the investing 
public. 

“Tt’s a natural program for a 
bank,” said Frank O. Carr, vice- 
president. “It’s dignified and it pro- 
tects the people who most need ad- 
vice. We have evidence that thou- 
sands hear it every Sunday night 
over KFH. Businessmen like it be- 
cause it helps the people to recog- 
nize the difference between a racket 
and legitimate business with the re- 
sult that the public has more con- 
fidence in trustworthy business. In- 
cidentally, we think we are earning 
credit for doing a good turn.” 

Ralph S. Hinman, manager of the 
Wichita Better Business Bureau 
since 1929, presents the program, 
called “Dutch Uncle Talk.” 


FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE, Dover, published @ 
three-quarter page newspaper ad 
featuring “our visitor from Ger- 
many, Miss Hedwig Jung of Oberur- 
bach,” who is now a member of the 
staff. Pictures showed Miss Jung 
“learning to be a banker.” 


First NATIONAL BANK IN ST. 
Louis devotes part of its TV com- 
mercial time to public service an- 
nouncements. 
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How a bank saves 
$2,000 each year 
on its paperwork 


A Georgia bank had the usual problems 
with reports. They were wasting valu- 
able time in repetitive typing to get 
enough copies. The typed material was 
often out of register on the carbons 
and printed formas were. expensive. 

Now one writing produces as many 
copies of any report as they need—with 
perfect registry and without the ex- 
pense of printed forms! 

The big change was made by Rem- 
ington Rand Formasters, 
rinted hectograph masters. With this i pd 
method, the typed report material as 
well as the form itself is reproduced 
all at once on blank paper. They avoid 
the expense of printing and the prob- 4 
lem of forms becoming obsolete. And 
their girls appreciate the special “ : 
Giimcesting that seals the celor in, Mechanized loan and discount accounting 
leaving hands, face, clothes and copies i : 
sqetlese. A bank official has estimated for better records and clerical savings 
You get a complete ledger, journal and the loan officer a complete history of 

, . Pal notice of note due plus carbons—all in all loans made by the borrower. Se- 
one writing—with a Remington Rand cured, unsecured, discounted, total di- 
accounting machine. The clerical sav- rect and indirect balances are shown 
ings over manual methods will soon at a glance. 
repay you for the initial investment. Your records are machine-accurate. 
All classes of loans may be combined All new balances are automatically 
on one ledger card if desired—giving computed...all columns automatically 
totaled...and there is complete daily 
proof of posting. You avoid transcrip- 
: tion errors because the one-posting 
All savings r ecords now method eliminates the need for tran- 
ithi scribing. Any competent typist can 
protected within —e soon obtain touch-method speed on a 
arm’s reach of teller Remington Rand accounting machine 
with its single typewriter keyboard. 
Our methods file on mechanized loan 


=> 


Remington Rand announces a new 
Safe-Ledger Desk which houses signa- and discount procedures is available on 
ture cards as well as ledgers. Its com- loan from the Reference Library at 


pact size floor — your nearest Remington Rand office. 
7. ° convenient placement as neede m Circle MC797. For information on the 
One-time figuring for savings tellers. Certified two-hour pro- Remington Rand automatic-balance 


complete account analysis tection assures around-the-clock safety machine ask for AB423. For all the 


for your vital records. Perfect counter- facts on the new LOW-COST book- 
By means of cumulative figuring, one balancing of cover permits instant keeping machine, ask for AB664. 


bank with about 30,000 checking ac- closure in case of a daytime flash fire. 
counts now finds the net charge for This new unit supplements our com- e 
each account in one continuous oper- plete line of point-of-use protection Memington. Ftand 
ation—and in one-half the time for- equipment which can be adapted to any Management Controls Reference Library 
merly required! ore of savings records and my _ Room 1131, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
With their Remington Rand Printing sired motion-saving arrangement. For ; : me 
Caleulator, they <akaws subtract, mul- details on the new Savings Safe-Ledger Please circle literature desired: 
tiply and divide without having to re- Desk, ask for SC774. RSM227 SC744 SPAC4600.35 
enter the same figures over and over. Incidentally, how long since your KD490.1 BSD2 SPAC4600.36 
And they get printed proof on the tape savings signature cards were checked MC797 AB423 AB664 
that all entries were made correctly against the ledgers? One bank recently 4 
...Tefiguring for accuracy is elimi- found missing signatures on 4% of ac- 
nated. The touch-method speed ob- counts, incomplete signatures on 10% 
tained on this simple 10-key machine of joint accounts. For an efficient 
gives them top hourly production. method to bring in missing signatures 
For detailed examples of how you by mail, get folder KD490.1. To see 
can speed your account analysis work, how you can have a professional audit 
send for case histories SPAC4600.35 made for you and avoid upset in bank 
and SPAC4600.36. routines, ask for folder BSD2. 
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A New Outlet—jounson 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


It is argued from time to time 
that so-called easy credit in the 
form of low downpayments and long- 
term mortgages is inflationary. But 
no one has been able to explain to 
my satisfaction why this should be 
true when it comes to home pur- 
chase or improvement. 

The real foe of inflation is pro- 
duction. We do not have inflation 
when we have a high level of pro- 
duction, and we do not have a high 
level of production unless there is 
demand for the goods and services 
produced. 

By supplying money for produc- 
tion of homes and all the things 
required to keep them in repair and 
to make them meet the living stand- 
ards of American families, I am 
convinced the banking system per- 
forms a distinct service toward 
curbing inflation. 

In reaching our decision to in- 
clude open-end clauses in our mort- 
gages we gave consideration to the 
fact-that our bank holds more than 

-67,000 individual home mortgages 
—more than any other savings bank 
in the world—and that a large per- 
centage of these mortgagors require 
funds from time to time which we 
might better let. them secure by 
their existing mortgages than have 
them seek funds elsewhere. 


We feel such lending policy is 
fully as sound as on the original 
mortgage because standard mort- 
gage procedure is followed in mak- 
ing an additional advance on an 
open-end mortgage. This procedure 
includes an up-to-date review of the 
borrower’s credit and family situa- 
tion, an examination of his pay- 
ment record on the existing mort- 
gage, an up-to-date inspection of 
the property, and placement of the 
application before our loan com- 
mittee. 

Naturally, the additional borrow- 
ing is protected by title insurance. 
Until last year, the high cost of 
title insurance stood in the way 
of making additional advances, in 
many cases. There was little point 
in a borrower’s obtaining $500, or 
even $1,000, and having to pay a 
high fee for title insurance. How- 
ever, a leading title insurance com- 
pany of New York, working with 
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our attorneys, developed an ar- 
rangement whereby title is insured 
for $5 per $1,000, with a minimum 
of $10, and no readvance to exceed 
$3,000. 

Likewise, in New York State there 
was a question about the amount 
of mortgage tax to be paid. We 
worked out an agreement with the 
counties in which we do business 
to accept a mortgage tax of $5 per 
$1,000, thereby setting up a safe- 
guard against any possible future 
involvements. 


Consider Certain Tests—Jones 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


a mortgage loan on his home with 
15 years yet to run, on which the 
interest rate is 5 percent. By an 
“additional advance’ under this 
mortgage, his monthly payment 
would be increased $7.95, which 
would pay off the $1,000 and inter- 
est in the 15 years. But $7.95 a 
month for 15 years, or 180 months, 
is $1,421. Thus he pays $421 in 
interest by this type of financing. 
If on the other hand he used FHA 
Title I, which carries a 5 percent 
discount rate, which is actually al- 
most a 10 percent interest rate, he 
would pay $31.94 per month for 
three years to repay the loan. Pay- 
ments of $31.94 per month for 36 
months would total $1,149.84, and 
he thus pays only $149.84 in interest, 
or about one-third of the interest 
paid for the “additional advance,” 
on which the rate is only one-half 
that of the Title I loan. Thus, the 
true economy is the short-term loan. 

The other question is: Does “ad- 
ditional advance” financing justify 
the cost? True, there are many who 
do not have the income to meet the 
larger payments required by the 
shorter-term and less-costly financ- 


Most people can’t save because 
their neighbors are always doing 
something they can’t afford. 


security, and meets the legal re 
quirements of the lender (generally 
the inexpensive title insurance of 
such advance should be required); 


pensive form of financing (and the 
borrower should realize the inter- 
est he will pay); and 


all other easy credit, is inflationary 
and should be used with discretion. 


all credit should be: Is it good 
for (1) the economy, (2) the bor- 
rower, 


with proper consideration of the 
final result, we must conclude that 
too great a volume of easy credit 
in the form of “additional advances” 
would not meet these tests. 


Our open-end plan has not been 
in effect long enough for ug to 
analyze it fully and evaluate the 
operation. A number of mortgagors 
have obtained additional advances 
and we have had a great many in. 
quiries as to how the plan operates, 
Because we have stressed the open. 
end feature in our recent advertis. 
ing, we have done a considerable 
amount of business with new home. 
buyers who want the open-end clause 
in their mortgages. 

There is little question in my 
mind that the open-end mortgage 
plan, if generally adopted, would 
provide a new outlet for millions of 
dollars for investment. 


ing. Some may be forced to pay 
the additional cost to be able to 
buy much needed equipment or re- 
pairs. Lenders, however, should be 
mindful of the results of this type 
of credit. Any 100 percent financing 
for long terms on low monthly pay- 
ments is inflationary in its ulti- 
mate effect. Such financing produces 
more buyers, and thus by increasing 
demand results in higher prices. 
For this reason, due caution should 
be used in promoting this method 
of financing as the solution to all 
problems of maintenance. 

Any lender proposing to adopt 
this method of financing should 

(1) be certain that such an ad- 
vance is a valid first lien on the 


(2) be mindful that it is an ex- 


(3) be mindful that this, like 


In the final analysis, the test of 


(3) the lender? 
I think after sober reflection, and 
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In its specific purpose, Insurance continues to be what it has always been—PROTEC- stabili 
TION against financial loss due to unforeseen events—the surest and most economical wee 


means to Security for Individuals and the Business World. This has not changed. a 


The scope and service of insurance, however, has progressed greatly over the June, 
years. Yes, Insurance definitely is better TODAY than in the past. Broader policies to wh 
and additional kinds of protection have been and are constantly offered to meet the riod 


new hazards and conditions of current times both in private activities and in business. ey ; 
Fire prevention and safety programs sponsored by the insurance companies, inspec- serves 


tions by trained engineers, regulations and supervision constantly adjusted to present vious 
needs, all have aided toward improving protection service. Premium charges for sury 
many kinds of property, liability and personal insurance have been lowered. Claims had n 


service and loss payments have been speeded. ro 
wi 


Professionally trained and experienced agents are better equipped to inform and 
advise you about the different kinds of protection and to assist you when you have 
loss claim. 


These are the facts. Test them by consulting an agent of a Company of the Com- 
mercial Union-Ocean Group, on your own insurance problems. Our representatives 
are conveniently located from Coast to Coast. Convince yourself that - - Insurance is 


BETTER Today! 


COMMERCIAL UNION-OCEAN GROUP 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. Union Assurance Society Limited 
American Central Insurance Company The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd. The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. 
Columbia Casualty Company The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. The California Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE + ONE PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


and others who have commented on 
this subject would lead you to be- 
lieve, but it goes to benefit directly 
and encourage the savings of mil- 
lions and millions of others,” said 
the Secretary. 


Reserve Emphasizes Stability 


Meanwhile the Federal Reserve 
Board, in a lengthy article in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, explained 
its actions in lowering reserve re- 
quirements and purchasing bills so 
as to make available $2-billion of 
additional reserves to forestall an 
undue credit stringency and to fa- 
cilitate the raising by the Treasury 
of nearly $6-billion of new money. 

“At the time there were indica- 
tions that Federal Reserve monetary 
measures were beginning to have a 
more restrictive effect than was ap- 
propriate for the carrying out of 
the general objectives of economic 
stability,” the Board explained. 

Meanwhile it was noted elsewhere 
that before reserve requirements 
were lowered in the latter part of 
June, they had remained at levels 
to which they were raised in a pe- 
tiod of considerable inflationary 
pressure. 

It was in January 1951 that re- 
serves were established at the pre- 
vious levels. At that time the Trea- 
sury and Federal Reserve System 
had not yet reached their famous ac- 
cord, which ushered in the gradual 
withdrawal of the Reserve from the 
support of the Government bond 
market. It was also before controls 
on real estate mortgage credit were 
installed, and before the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint program was put 
into operation. 

Federal Reserve action, it was ex- 
plained, was taken to maintain sta- 
bility in the light of the seasonal 
demands for bank loans and Trea- 
sury funds. It is emphasized that 
the Federal Reserve has not re- 
turned to an easy money policy. If 
the money market began to act upon 
the assumption of such an easy 
money policy, it is said to be alto- 
gether likely that this would be 


_ by a boost in the discount 
rate, 


Two Down; One Up 


Congress finally provided for the 
ending of two Government credit 
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Our F oreign Economics 


HERBERT BRATTER 


N THE foreign trade field the 
Eisenhower Administration has 
moved cautiously, with respectful 
recognition of the strength of pro- 
tectionism in the Congress. Basi- 
cally the status quo is preserved 
while something experimental in 
this field—a joint executive-legisla- 
tive commission—makes a hurried 
review of all phases of foreign eco- 
nomic policy. This commission Con- 
gress approved just before adjourn- 
ing, as part of a bargain pack- 
age including a year’s extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements 
power and a deal regarding Tariff 
Commission investigations weighted 
rather on the side of higher duties. 
Under the trade agreements re- 
newal, the Administration has 
promised Congress, no substantial 
negotiations will be undertaken. 
Therefore, at the September Ge- 
neva meeting of power signatory 
to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the U. S. will be 
unable to negotiate on Japan’s ad- 
mission or certain other subjects. 
Japan’s recovery alternatively may 
be aided by the GATT nations 
granting it most-favored-nation 
treatment. GATT tariff conces- 
sions expire January 1, 1954. Their 
extension in some form will come 
up at Geneva, as will the subject 
of import restrictions. 


A CUSTOMS simplification bill 
passed Congress this summer— 
i.e., about two-fifths of it did. The 
more controversial and more im- 
portant proposals relating to the 
valuation of foreign goods and 
foreign monetary units for U. S. 
Customs purposes have been left 
over for the Senate to pass upon 
more leisurely in 1954. But at least 
some progress has been made. 

The House-endorsed move to add 
a member to the Tariff Commission 
fell by the wayside. So did the 
Simpson bill for putting quotas on 
petroleum products imports and 
fuel oil and certain import levies 
on lead and zine. Instead the Tariff 
Commission will study the effect of 
such metal imports. 

Having had to face various 
“escape clause” decisions this year, 
including briar pipes, scarves, fil- 
berts, figs, and wool, the Adminis- 
tration has been unable to make 
any promises to Britain on “trade, 


not aid.” The foreign aid program 
chugs along for another year, after 
some rough going on Capitol Hill. 
Encouragement of private Ameri- 
can investment abroad is being 
given vigorous study in the Com- 
merce Department; but investment, 
if true investment, creates its own 
repayment problem. 

Even though the world’s dollar 
payments problem will tend to be 
aggravated by declining U. S. gifts 
and unyielding U. S. trade barriers, 
foreign dollar and gold holdings 
have increased notably since early 
1952. Contributing to foreign re- 
serves have been the sustained U. S. 
imports and large U. S. Govern- 
ment spending abroad for military, 
stockpiling, and other purposes. 
Not ail have shared equally in the 
growth of reserves and some, nota- 
bly France, rely heavily on Ameri- 
can subsidy. Expanded reserves 
have not brought automatic cur- 
rency convertibility. A U. S. de- 
pression could quickly cut down 
such holdings. 


Or August 1 the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration came into 
being, gathering together the MSA, 
the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and various information 
and other offices here and abroad. 
The Eximbank also has been re- 
organized and subordinated to the 
NAC. Thus it loses a voice in de- 
termining U. S. policy on the 
World Bank, a “competitor,” while 
the foreign financial reins are more 
firmly grasped by the Treasury. 
In early September the world’s 
official financiers gather on the 
Treasury’s doorstep, attending the 
annual Fund and Bank meeting. 

To Latin America, which evi- 
denced keen disappointment over 
the small fraction of our foreign 
aid moving southward, the Presi- 
dent sent a goodwill mission headed 
by his brother. To South Korea we 
have launched reconstruction assis- 
tance. With Spain we are still 
negotiating aid-for-bases. French 
Indo-China, Iran, and many other 
countries have our close attention. 

For us the uncertainties of the 
world constantly create economic 
and financial problems. For the 
outside world the uncertainties of 
U. S. politics create other problems. 
That makes Washington an inter- 
esting city. 
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Gives its Customers 


IMPAC 


The Second National 
BANK GF WASHINGTON 


1333 G ST., N.W. REpublic 7-1700 509 SEVENTH ST., N.W. 
ORGANIZED 1872—RESOURCES OVER $35,000,000 
John A. Reilly, President 


WELCOME, A.B. A. 


TO 


YOUR NATION’S CAPITAL 


Since its organization over 81 years ago, 
The Second National has contributed to the growth 
and development of Washington, 
your Capital City. 


. We take pride in the part we have played 
and pledge a continuance of the sound banking 

principles and dependable service that have 

earned for us the confidence of all. 


TRUST COMPANY 
in Baltimore, like many 
other banks throughout the 
country, sends IMPACT to a 
select list of its customers and 
potential customers. 


Why? Because sending IMPACT 
is sound public relations for any 
bank. This weekly digest of 
economic trends, business af- 
fairs and current conditions 
capsules information business- 
men need— presents it in quick, 
readable form. Impact is both 
a business-getter and business- 
holder. 


You too can send IMPACT, im- 
printed with your bank’s name, 
to customers and prospects at 
low cost. For full details and 
specimen copy, write today. 


Impact is published by 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


agencies, but created a new one ty 
replace both. 

The RFC is to be liquidated. It jy 
to stop making new loans Septem. 
ber 29. From then until June 39 
1954, the RFC will commence liqu. 
dating itself. Thereafter the ageney 
will be transferred to the Treasury 
where its liquidation will continue. 

Small Defense Plants Corporation 
a creature of the Defense Prodye. 
tion Act of 1951, was allowed to ex. 
pire July 31. 

In place of the two, Congress es. 
tablished the Small Business Ag. 
ministration, an independent agency. 
SBA will succeed to most of the 
powers of SDPA to lend and to as. 
sist small business to acquire defense 
contracts. 

In particular SBA, like SDPA 
may bid on Government supply con- 
tracts, dividing these into subcon- 
tracts for small business applicants. 
However, SBA may bid on civilian 
as well as defense contracts. For this 
purpose it is authorized to use $100- 
000,000. 

SBA may make small business 
loans to applicants for defense pro- 
duction and also for non-Government 
purposes. A small business concern 
under the act is one which is inde- 
pendently owned and operated, and 
is not dominant in its field. The SBA 
may also use, as additional criteria 
in determining whether an applicant 
is a “small business” concern, data 
on the number of its employees, and 
volume of business. 


Loan Limits 


Individual loans to small business 
applicants are to be limited to $150,- 
000, whether these be direct loans 
of Government funds or loans in 
which SBA participates with private 
lenders. Congress authorized a re- 
volving fund of $150,000,000 for 
these loans. 

Under the law, provision is made 
that no applicant shall be given 
credit unless he cannot obtain a 
loan elsewhere on reasonable terms, 
and most loans are to be limited to 
a maturity of 10 years. Congress 
ruled that SGA shall give prefer- 
ence to deferred participation loans, 
in which the Government’s share is 
disbursed after the private share, 
and provided that no direct loans 
shall be made unless the borrower 
cannot obtain bank participation. 

SBA also will take over RFC’ 
job of handling disaster loans. For 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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YOUR CORRESPONDENT 
BUSINESS IS 
IMPORTANT 

TO THIS BANK 


Close Attention To Details— 
Speedy And Accurate Service— 
Respect For Local Problems— 
Cooperation, Information, 
Assistance And Prompt Action 
When, Where And As Often 
As Needed Make The Shawmut 
A Profitable Connection 

For You— Year After Year. 


CHECK WHAT YOU GET WITH SHAWMUT: 


Fast, accurate 
Transit Service 


Sound, substantial 
Investment Advice 


Cooperative Excess 
Loan Policy 


Complete 
Currency Service 


Analysis and Interpretation 


Practical, 
experienced Advice 
on Bank Operations 


Full-scale 
Personal Services 


World-wide 
Collections 


Full, up-to-the-minute 


Credit Information, 


Active Foreign 
9. Department Service 
with global connections 


10 Strong and experienced 
: Trust Service 


Consultation and practical 
11. advice on advertising 
and promotion 


Architectural advice 
12. on building or 
remodeling 


On every count, in every department, you'll be happier doing 
business with Shawmut. We value your patronage and work for it. 


We want you as a Correspondent. 


re Xavi! Shawmut Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


September 1953 


40 Water Street, Boston 
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Let us show you— without cost — 


HOW TO REDUCE 


THE HAZARDS THAT | 
INVITE DISHONESTY! 


Our survey 
of your bank 
will help you 
plan an 


effective loss 


prevention 
program 


program you planned then may be out 


| — was your bank last surveyed? The 


| 


il 


of date for today! With seventy years’ ex- 
perience in helping: banks with their loss 
prevention plans, American Surety Com- 
pany can make a survey of your bank without 
cost or obligation—and recommend a pro- 
gram to fit your present needs. 


Surveys Pay Dividends! 


Since 1936 Bankers Blanket Bond rates have 
been reduced up to 80% —proof of the effec- 
tiveness of these surveys—the starting point 


| for any loss prevention program! 


Act Now and Benefit from this 
valuable service! Our agent will quickly 
arrange for one of our bank protection 
specialists to make the survey. Call him 
now—or fill in the coupon below! 


in—Mail Today! 


American Surety Company 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Without cost or obligation please arrange for a survey of our dishonesty 
hazards. Please have your nearest agent call us for an appointment. 


Name— 


Title 


Bank 


Address— 


City 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
this purpose it was authorized to 
use $25,000,000. 

Like RFC, SBA has a loan policy 
board, consisting of SBA Adminis. 
trator, and the Secretaries of Treg. 
sury and Commerce or their desig. 
nees. The policy board is to deter. 
mine general lending policies. 

William D. Mitchell, for a short 
time administrator of SDPA, ‘was 
appointed administrator of the new 
Small Business Administration. Mr. 
Mitchell, a native of Utah, is a busi- 
ness and law graduate, and during 
War II had considerable experience 
in Government procurement. 

In its first statement since it was 
established, SBA announced that it 
would neither accept applications 
from small business concerns nor 
approve loans until September 29, 
when RFC’s lending power expires. 
Applications until September 29 
should be directed to the RFC, and 
not to the new agency. 


Approve Timber Loans 


Congress approved legislation, at 
the behest of Congressmen from far- 
western and some southern states, 
authorizing national banks to make 
loans on timberland tracts. 

Although the Comptroller of the 
Currency wanted the loans limited 
to 3-year terms, Congress provided 
a 10-year term. Such loans may not 
exceed an amount equivalent to 40 
percent of the appraised value of 
the economically marketable tim- 
ber. Such loans also are limited to 
50 percent of a bank’s capital and 
50 percent of its surplus. 


A.B.A. Says Avoid 
Inflationary Credit 


Representatives of the A.BA. 
Savings and Mortgage Division at- 
tended meetings with spokesmen for 
other types of lending institutions 
and home builders to discuss broad 
problems of home financing. Later 
they conferred with Albert M. Cole, 
Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator, who has been directed by 
the White House to make a study 
of possible revisions both in the 
Government’s housing laws and in 
the constitution of housing agencies, 
with a view to promoting economy 
and efficiency. 

A.B.A. representatives emphasized 
the Association’s position in support 
of sound mortgage credit, a sound 
dollar, and a sound national econ- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 103) 
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Which specialists do you need? 
—we’ve got all kinds! 


We believe that the greatest “school” for industrial 
specialists for almost fifty years has been our own Com- 
mercial Department at The First National Bank of 
Chicago. It will pay you to know why. 


It all began back in the early 1900's with a simple, 
but new, organizational idea. Instead of assigning groups 
of lending officers in the Commercial Department to 
geographical territories, they were assigned to small 
groups of related industries. 


In the years since, officers in each one of those Di- 
visions have handled financing for their group of indus- 
tries alone. So, because each Division specializes, its 
officers get to know their industries intimately. 


Here’s how that set-up works for you. You are working 
with a customer, or prospective customer. You discover 
that to help him to the fullest extent and to protect 
your own interests you need to know more about the 
business he is in than can be found out locally. 


As a correspondent of ours you are entitled to the 
services of any of our Division specialists — without 
limit. There are ten of these Divisions, and they cover 


all industry. 


If you would like to talk over the many advantages 
of being a correspondent of The First National Bank 
of Chicago, just write, wire, or phone. A man from The 


First will call on you. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


V. AmMBerc, ice-President 
Gaytorp A. Freeman, Jr., Vice-President 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Watrer M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Hueco A. Vice-President 


P. Snyper, ice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


September 1953 
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stag 
This unusual-shaped opening represents one of the major produce a true, matched high fidelity system in a single, avai 
advances of our time in the reproduction of sound. It is the —acoustically-balanced cabinet . . . they banished the usual open this 
‘Acoustic Lens”... the speaker opening of the revolu- doors and large grille opening by developing the “Acoustic T 
tionary new high fidelity sound system developed by Philco Lens,” which diffuses the full high fideliry output of com 
engineers for television, records, and FM-AM radio. Phonorama throughout the room . . . and, finally, they abri 
Called ‘‘Phonorama,”* this new development is the first system evolved the electronic Visual Tone Blender—the first to clos 
to re-create high fidelity sound with Full Dimension. actually indicate the range of sound being played by the to 
Phonorama’s effect on sound is somewhat like the instrument ! hol 
addition of three dimensions and color to a motion picture. The impact of Phonorama, will be felt around the world. . 
When you listen, the difference between it and ordinary For the public demand for higher fidelity in sound reproduc- a 
reproduction is as though a door had tion is one of the cultural phenomena Se 
been suddenly opened. The room is of our Century. mi 
flooded with sound . . . the purest, Here again, as in Television...Radio he 
cleanest, most thrilling sound you have . Refrigerators . . . Freezers . . . Elec- tin 
ever heard... from deepest bass to tric Ranges... and Air Conditioning 
highest treble. And it is sound of un- . the unique ability of Philco to Vj 
believable ‘‘presence’” . . . sound in combine original research with engt- 
Full Dimension. neering development and production , 
To achieve this spectacular result, for use, results in a significant contti- i 
Philco engineers quietly performed a bution to the standards of performance n 
number of electronic miracles— for a great industry. 
They solved a problem that has ry 
plagued scientists for yeats—how to h 
Combination 
ANOTHER FIRST FROM LCO 
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my. A.B.A. spokesmen said that 
it was necessary to avoid inflation- 
ay credit and was desirable to re- 
trict the Government secondary 
nortgage market credit to a “stand- 
py” basis. 

“Meanwhile, the Federal National 
Yortgage Association, the Govern- 
ment “secondary market,” resumed 
“one-for-one” purchases of VA and 
FHA mortgages where it sells an 
qual principal total of such Gov- 
armment-sponsored paper. 


Holding Company Bill Postponed 

Although the 1954 session of Con- 
gress will be confronted with an al- 
most hopelessly crowded docket of 
highly controversial legislation, com- 
paratively little of this will fall un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Banking 
committees. The issue of materials, 
credit and other contro!s were re- 
solved for two years with the exten- 
sion of the Defense Production Act. 
This was one of the most time-con- 
wming subjects before the Senate 
Banking Committee during this 
year’s session. 

Hence, if the committee is dis- 
posed (as it indicated it would be) 
to resume in 1954 consideration of 
legislation to regulate bank holding 
companies further, then at this 
stage there would appear to be time 
available for the consideration of 
this subject. 

The second phase of the holding 
company hearings, however, came 
abruptly to an end just before the 
close of this year’s session. This was 
te obtain the views of the bank 
holding companies themselves. Only 
one day was devoted to these hear- 
ings when Senator Wayne Morse 
(Ind., Oreg.) refused to grant the 
Senate’s unanimous consent to per- 
mit the Banking Committee to hold 
hearings while the Senate was sit- 
ting. 


Thomson Presents Companies’ 
Views 


J. Cameron Thomson, president 
of the Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, was the 
principal witness for the companies 
before the hearings were so abruptly 
cut off. He testified not only on be- 
half of his own company but pre- 
sented a statement representing the 
views of 14 companies. 

These companies, the statement 
said, “are agreed that there is no 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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The services of main office, branches, and 
correspondents of Guaranty Trust Company 
are at your disposal. Complete facilities are 


available to meet every banking need. 


Please feel free to consult with us. 


Guaranty 


Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 


140 Broadway, New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 36 New York 21 
Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
New York 20 
LONDON 
32 Lombard St., E.C. 3 Bush House, W.C. 2 


PARIS BRUSSELS 
4 Place de la Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What Mame wins 


think of protective equipment in the banking field? 


Mosler 24-Hour Deposi- New Mosler “Snorkel’’ New Mosler Electric Drive- New Mosler Teller’s Coun- 


tories help banking estab- Curb Teller makes drive-in In Window is fully auto- ter Units and “Swing-Way” 
lishments stay “open for banking service possible matic, operates with simple Seats combine to reduce 


business” around the clock. “right downtown.’ *‘push button.”’ teller fatigue, increase over- 


all efficiency. 


The most famous name in the field of protective equipment is also the 
most forward-looking. Here are just a few of the fine Mosler products 
that testify to the fact that new ideas are constantly “‘in the works” at 
Mosler. New ideas that promise even more significant developments to 
come your way in the future. 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults ... Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
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instinctive 


You think of the name that has become synonymous with the world’s best pro- 
tection for over 100 years . . . the name that appears on the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox . . . on protective equipment in a vast majority of 
America’s Federal Reserve Banks . . . and in over 70% of all banks and financial 
institutions throughout the world. That name, of course, is ‘‘Mosler.”’ 


Modern Revo-File gives The complete line of Mos- Two Million Mosler Safe Precision-built Mosler 
bank clerks and tellers fin- ler Record Safes includes Deposit Boxes have been in- Bank Vault Doors are used 
gertipcontroloverthousands Ledger Desk Safes, which stalledsince theendof World by leading banks, govern- 
ofcards from sitting position. protect signature and credit War II. ment agencies and financial 
cards where they’re used. — all over the 

world. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


* Mosler Sate“ 


at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima. 
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SEND US 
Your Letterhead 


When you arrive home from the A. B. A. Convention—send 
us your letterhead— 


1. We'll study it... 


2. If we honestly believe it can be improved upon 
well... 


. Contact you and give you our suggestions. 


A WOODBURY LETTERHEAD DESIGN always pre- 
serves a classic simplicity and balance, but it is, nevertheless, 


as modern as modern architecture. 


GEORGE D. MURRAY, General Sales Manager 
Woodbury and Company, Inc. 
Worcester 5, Massachusetts 


Exploration and 
Development in 
Western Canadian Oil 


= 


1946 1948 


The rapid rise of the Western Canadian oil fields as a 
factor in the world oil, gas and petro-chemical indus- 
tries is illustrated in the chart above. American banks 
are invited to consult with us in behalf of their customers 
who may be interested in Western Canadian oil activities 
from any viewpoint. Kindly write either to our Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Division at Calgary, Alberta, 
or to any of the offices listed below: 


The Canadian Bank 


of Com merce Head Office —Toronto 


New York « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
Seattle « Portland, Ore. 
Over 600 Canadian Branches 


Approach to Borrowing 


ORROWING Money from Your 
Bank” is the subject of an article 
in a Small Defense Plants Admin. 
istration bulletin, Managemen: 
Aids for Small Business (No. 33), 
The author of the article is Wij. 
liam G. F. Price, vice-president of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Com. 
pany, New York. 

After dealing with the erroneous | 
notion that bankers are willing to 
lend only to those who do not need 
to borrow, Mr. Price says: “To do 
this job (lending) properly, the 
banker is obligated to know as 
much as he can about the borrower 
himself, his business operations, 
and his business plans and prob- 
lems. If you approach this rela- 
tionship with an appreciation of 
that point of view, you will be do- 
ing your part in forming a sound, 
profitable, and enduring associa- 
tion.” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103) 
necessity for additional regulator, 
legislation affecting bank holding 
companies. Notwithstanding this 
lack of necessity, however, some of 
the undersigned (companies) would 
be disposed to accept legislation, if 
reasonable, in the interest of bring- 
ing the matter to a close.” 

The joint statement asserted that 
“nothing has been shown to justify 
congressional action.” All of the 
bills before the committee, the joint 
statement said, contain unsound 
principles and none would be ac- 
ceptable. The remarks in detai! 
were directed principally upon the 
bill which represented the views of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

In the first place, it was asserted. 
the Government regulatory agency 
would be given “a free hand... in 
dealing with (holding company) ac- 
quisitions without providing the 
basic safeguards of opportunity for 
hearings of any kind and of court 
review ...” 

It was also asserted that the FR 
bill would permit states to discrim- 
inate against national banks. The 
joint statement also attacked pro- 
visions relating to the divestment by 
holding companies of nonbank as- 
sets, declaring that such diversified 
assets might afford the holding com- 
panies a factor of strength. 

Mr. Thomson also reviewed in de- 
tail the growth in the Northwest 
Bancorporation, relating this growth 
to the needs of the region served, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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We'd like you 
to have this booklet 


..» dt tells the complete story of what 
Bank of America correspondent 
service can do for you. 

For example. 


You may send all of your western transit items in one cash letter 
to Bank of America at either San Francisco or Los Angeles. At 
each point a day and night transit department handles such 
items promptly and efficiently. 

If you prefer, you may send two daily cash letters— 


one to San Francisco— 
containing items payable in Northern California, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Hawaii, Guam and Alaska. 
one to Los Angeles— 
containing items payable in Southern California and Arizona. 


Bank of America’s extensive correspondent relationship with 
banks throughout the country and wide use of airmail assures 
prompt handling of items payable anywhere, especially in the 


West. 


Send for your copy today. Just write Bank of America, Dept. AD, San Francisco, California. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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* BANKING 
DISPLAYS 


ae e Custom-created to fill 
your needs @ Designed and 
executed for you specifically 
e Owned by you perma- 
nently e Exclusively yours 
in your city e Low priced 


at $26.50 per display. 
BANKING EXHIBITS 


3133 Rochambeau Ave., N.Y. 67,N.Y. 
WEllington 3-3442 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
204th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on September 10, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 7, 1953. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 


Rosert FisHER 
Treasurer 


July 31, 1953 


FIRTH CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Boardof Directors has declared 
a dividend of 15 cents ($.15) per 
share on the common stock, payable 
September 15, 1953 to stockholders 
of record August 31, 1953. The 
transfer books will not close. 


W. W. HARTS, Jr. 
Treasurer 
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and explaining that this corporation 
was affording valuable services to 
the territory and to its banks. 

Although Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., 
president and chairman of the Board 
of Transamerica Corporation, did 
not get to testify orally before the 
hearings closed, he declared that the 
Capehart holding company bill “‘is, 
in effect, a death sentence bill which 
would have the practical effect of 
forcing Transamerica gradually to 
go out of business.” 

Mr. Belgrano also commented pub- 
licly on the decision of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Philadel- 
phia, invalidating the order of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in its Clay- 
ton Act case, requiring the corpora- 
tion to divest itself of stock owner- 
ship in some 47 banks in the Pacific 
and Mountain states. The Court 
ruled that the Board had failed to 
make a case of its charges of viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

This decision, Mr. Belgrano said, 
has now completely vindicated 
Transamerica Corporation. 

Under the law the Federal Re- 
serve Board had 60 days from the 


HAVE YOU SEEN... 


(1) The underlying statements which touched off the issue of raising 
the debt limit and fiscal problems generally, including: 


(a) President Eisenhower’s message to Congress on this subject. 
Write to the White House, Washington 25, D. C. 

(b) Treasury Secretary Humphrey’s explanation of the need for a 
boost in the debt limit. Write to the Information Service, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

(c) Senator Byrd’s statement of opposition. Write to The Hon. Harry 
F. Byrd, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


(2) Treasury Secretary Humphrey’s vigorous attack upon the opposi- 
tion to sound money. Write to the Information Service, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C., for Secretary Humphrey’s address, Saving 


Made America. 


(3) Federal Reserve Board explanation of the circumstances and 
policy which led it to reduce reserve requirements and purchase bills. 
See the Board’s Bulletin for July, 1958, or write to the Board, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for a reprint of its article entitled, “Recent Credit and 


Monetary Developments.” 


(4) A discussion of the need for and problems involved in timber tract 
loans. Write to the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, U. S. 
Senate, Washington, D. C., for the subcommittee hearings on S. 2069, 


the timber tract loan bill. 


date of decision, July 22, to appeal 
the case to the Supreme Court. 


FCA Gets New Status, New Chief 


Congress approved a change in 
the Farm Credit Administration’, 
status, giving it autonomy within 
the Department of Agriculture. Its 
policies are to be determined by a 
Farm Credit Board, made up in 
large part of representatives of the 
various classes of cooperative-bor- 
rowing associations, but with Pregij- 
dential power to a considerable de- 
gree over selections. 

In place of I. W. Duggan, re. 
signed Governor C. R. Arnold, for- 
merly Production Credit Commis. 
sioner of the FCA for many years, 
was appointed Governor of the FCA. 

A provision of the new FCA law 
is that within one year the new 
Farm Credit Board is required to 
submit its ideas to Congress for re- 
tiring remaining Treasury capital in 
FCA institutions. 


Banks Cooperate on Drought 
Loans 


Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials said that banks were cooper- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


(5) An official explanation of how the Federal National Mortgage 
Association will operate its “one-for-one” mortgage sale and purchase 
plan, resumed at the end of July. Send to the President, Federal National 
Mortgage Association, Washington 25, D. C., for Federal National Mert- 


gage Association Bulletin No. 306. 
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Muscles for a nation’s air arm 


Since it started in 1939, the operation of the 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation of St. Louis 
has been characterized by daring, imagination 
and technical foresight in building planes for 
America’s defense. From its modern plant have 
come such battle tested planes as the jet-powered 
Phantom and Banshee, and the sensational new 


Voodoo and Demon jet fighters. 


As with so many of America’s industries, 
U.S. F. & G. has participated in the growth of 
McDonnell by providing the various insurance 
coverages essential to its operations. 

Whether you produce planes or trains; 
whether you sell goods or services for the home 
or for defense; no matter what you do, there 
are U.S. F. & G. coverages to meet your needs. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


F.& e 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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: Probably “you’ve heard this comment, —covering such subjects as credit, in- row 
when somebody completed a tough assign- stallment credit, bank operations, bank I 
‘ment. We happened to overhear this investments, money markets, real estate om 

» remark by one of the “graduates” of our loans, insurance protection, audit con- Pr 
v recent Concentrated Course in Banking trols, public relations, advertising and ie 
which was held in our new classroom on personnel. The results and the interest eta 
the eighth floor of our bank building. With- shown were not only gratifying to us, but unt 
| out doubt, it expressed pretty accurately stimulating as well. chs 
a j the sentiment of many others who attended What is Mellon Bank’s stake in all this? dif 
_-“*© the course. Only that it is further evidence of our dre 
; The point is, we didn’t expect this belief that whatever helps banking helps cal 
course to be fun. We planned it as a fact- Mellon—and that Correspondent Bank sa 


packed “refresher” in modern banking 

« practices—a four-and-a-half-day period of 

- ‘morning, afternoon and evening sessions 

* conducted by officials of various Mellon 

4 ‘Bank departments. 

When we first announced our plans for 

‘this course—and discussed them with 

“ some of our Correspondent Bank friends 

_—we expected that we might get twenty- 

five or thirty people to attend, enough to 

_ conduct one course. Instead, eighty men 

4 signed up, representing eighty different 

_ banks in the Western Pennsylvania-Ohio- 

jWest Virginia area. We operated two 

‘courses instead of one. And already, we’ve 

received enough additional applications to 

ee indicate that we may have to stage a 
“repeat performance” next spring. 

a Frankly, the whole idea was an experi- 

2. | ment. As far as we know, this was the 

a : first course of its kind to be offered by 

oe any bank in the country. It was necessary 

: to develop our own case-study techniques 


relationships can, and should go far be- 
yond the rendering of merely routine 
services. 

* * 


P.S. We were pleased to learn just before 
this advertisement. went to press that one 
of our ‘“‘graduates’’ applied the audit sec- 
tion of this course almost immediately. 
Using audit procedures discussed at our 
school, this banker was able to deal effec- 
tively with a shortage that was discovered 
in one of his bookkeeper’s accounts amount- 
ing to almost $700. 


MELLON 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 


MEMBER FEDERAL DCPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CAPITAL $60,100,000 SURPLUS $150,000,000 
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ating fully, according to their re- 
ports, with the Government’s 
emergency drought loan program. 

Congress provided $150,000,000 
for emergency loans. These are 
largely of two types. The first is 
for an’ farmers who suffered as a 
result of the drought in the South- 
west, or other natural disasters. 
These loans are available for roughly 
any agricultural purpose. 

However, the loans are not avail- 
able to a farmer who can obtain 
credit either from a bank or other 
private source, or from Government- 
sponsored credit agencies. 

A second type of loan may be na- 
tionwide. It is available to livestock 
producers, in amounts of $2,500 or 
more per loan, and also is denied to 
those farmers who have access to 
other sources of credit. 

Farmers Home Administration is 
disbursing these loans directly with 
Government funds. The Government 
is taking such collateral as the bor- 
rower may have to offer. 

In connection with these emer- 
gency loans, banks are not asked to 
subordinate formally their liens to 
the Government. However, Farmers 
Home is asking banks to agree to 
stand by, not enforcing their claims, 
until the debtor-farmer has had a 
chance to work out of his difficulties, 
difficulties occasioned either by the 
drought itself or by a depressed 
cattle market occasioned by forced 
sale of cattle from drought areas. 

Banks are referring many of their 
customers in the drought area to the 
Farmers Home Administration, the 
Department reported. 


“Dress up that line . . . throw back 
those shoulders!” 
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| Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 20 Million 


GREETINGS 


and 


BEST WISHES 
to the 


A. B.A. 


Convention 


Union PLANTERS 
NATIONAL BANK. 


Since 1869 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


lars 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
ARE BEING CONVERTED 
THIS SEASON TO 


heck 


Accounts! 


WHY ?? 


Ask... 


THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION 


successor to 
Bankers Development Corporation 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-2490 
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RCA Modernphone 


speeds internal communications 
these 3 important ways 


Here, at last, is real speed in internal com- 
munications—the RCA Modernphone. It’s 
easier to use than your telephone—faster in 
nearly, all applications than any other system. 
AND RCA Modernphone adds efficiency to 
speed, because it cuts the errors that slow up 
administrative routines. 


Here’s how: 


1. No more half-messages— Modern- 
phone has no complicated switching which 
often cuts the speaker in half-way through a 
message—cuts him out before he’s finished. 
With Modernphone, the channel is open both 
ways. You hold a normal telephone conversa- 
tion with a standard telephone-type handset. 


2. No more errors due to half-attention 
—When you speak to a key man on Modern- 
phone, he gives you his full attention. Con- 
tact is more personal—message seems more 
compelling—Modernphone asks for atten- 
tion—and gets it. 

3. No more haif-clear messages — You 
can understand when you hear it over Modern- 
phone. It’s the quality of sound you’re used 
to, after years of using your telephone. 
Modernphone doesn’t broadcast your re- 
marks. You'll appreciate Modernphone. It’s 


the method of doing business you know best. 


Find your man in an instant 
No directory, no numbers, no dialing, no 
delay. Just push a button, and you ring your 
man. Arrange your Modernphone system for 
three to 30—or more—stations. Give every 
key man the advantage of Modernphone 


ame Keep switchboard free 
for outside calls 


Modernphone operates independently of 
switchboard, prevents overloading board 
with inside calls, lets you check with key per- 
sonnel while you’re talking on an outside wire. 


Try it for speed 
in this free demonstration 
Let the RCA Intercom Distributor show you 
how Modernphone works . . . right at your 
own desk. See if you don’t think it’s the 
fastest intercom system yet. 

Because Modernphone is so simple, the 
demonstration can be set up in your office 
IN MINUTES. Modernphones operate on their 
own battery power or may be AC-operated. 


any other system for fast installation, fast 
administration. 


Sound Products, Dept. 205-U, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


[] Please arrange a free demonstration of Modernphone 
in my office, without obligation on my part. 


(_] Please send me information on Modernphone. 


Name 
Company 
City 


Title 


Zone State 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


TV 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 
hazards, car loan pitfalls, and the 
like. By all means, do not try to 
present too much program, a show 
beyond your means, a poor copy of 
another format; do not try to twist 
local talent into copies of Martha 
Raye or Lowell Thomas. Be wary 
of ad lib formats. Any program 
worthy of bank sponsorship, no mat- 
ter how spontaneous it must appear, 
should have adequate rehearsal time 
and advance preparation. The visual 
medium magnifies flaws, highlights 
fluffs, and throws the most accom- 
plished amateur off stride. 


The Outlook 


There is no doubt that local sta- 
tions will soon have more imagina- 
tive programming material ayail- 
able, will develop new talent and 
build formats which may be ade- 
quately produced within the area. 
There is little doubt that time seg- 
ments throughout the day will take 
on added value as the early morning 
and noon hour spots have recently 
proved in many areas. There is little 
doubt that television is here to stay 
and that the banks will accept it 
as they have accepted the idea of 
using newspapers, radio, and visual 
displays for their promotion. 

Television offers a vast and fas- 
cinated audience, the riches of pro- 
gramming possibilities heretofore 
undreamed of. Along with this depth 
of opportunity come complex prob- 
lems, of course. The new medium 
should be approached with respect 
for its new problems if its full value 
is to be discovered and utilized. The 
banks, along with others who wish 
to reach an audience, will find the 
quest worth while if they try to un- 
derstand the medium and use it 


Try MODERNPHONE, and compare it with | thoughtfully and carefully. 


Your bank is a guest in the living 
room of present and potential cus- 


tomers when you go on television. 


An optimist is a person who 
thinks he has heard the last humor- 
ous definition of an optimist. 


Marriage can be either ideal or 
ordeal. 
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Capital and Surplus 
Ay < $50,000,000.00 
| | Largest in the South 
a | 


Vv RE PUBLIG NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS 
L 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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News for Country Bankers | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


or. 70 acres of corn. His watered 
corn averaged 120 bushels an acre. 
Twenty acres on poorer land which 
wasn’t watered averaged 50 bushels. 
He credits 30 bushels to water on 
the good land. 

“With his corn crop out of danger, 
Romines turned his attention to 
pastures and hay for 100 cattle. He 
watered 12 acres of Sudan grass, 16 
acres of lespedeza and timothy, and 
23 acres of soybeans and millet. Re- 
sults were excellent. . . . ” Con- 
tinuing, the Farmer states: 

“Most of Romines’ grass is on 
rolling land and well above level of 
the Big Piney. His equipment con- 
sists of 50 sprinklers, 2,800 feet of 
pipe, and a pump that delivers 800 
gallons a minute at 60 pounds of 
pressure. .. . 

“Romines’ equipment cost $4,100, 
including $325 for pump. He esti- 
mates irrigation added 30 bushels 
an acre—boosted the crop value by 
about $4,000. Value to pasture 


would be additional. He thinks a 
farmer should have a minimum of 
40 acres to water, plus a dependable 
source of water. His costs included 
35 to 40 cents an hour for gasoline 
to operate the tractor.” 


Nebraska Credit Meeting 


HE first agricultural credit con- 

ference to be sponsored by the 
Nebraska Bankers Association will 
be held at the Agricultural College 
of the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, on October 14-16, according to 
the Record, NBA’s official publica- 
tion. 

The conference will be under the 
direction of NBA’s Agricultural 
Committee and College of Agricul- 
ture staff members. The committee’s 
chairman is R. P. Rinne, field ser- 
vice representative of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fairbury. 


New CCC Loan Rulings 


HE U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced that private 
lending agencies which participated 
in the 1952 corn loan and cotton 
loan programs of the Commodity 


Think of us 
when you think of Japan 


Credit Corporation will be -ligible 
to invest their funds in loans out. 
standing under these programs dur- 
ing the one-year period of ex‘ ension, 
August 1, 1953 through July 31, 
1954. 

Lending agencies which particj- 
pated in the 1952 cotton loan pro- 
gram will be offered the opportunity 
to purchase certificates of interest 
in outstanding 1952 loans. The cer- 
tificates will carry a rate of 2% 
percent per annum. Details con- 
cerning this offer will be issued by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration Commodity Office in 
New Orleans. 

With respect to 1952 corn loans 
continued under the reseal program, 
agencies which now have funds in- 
vested in such loans may continue 
their investment in and hold the 
original loan paper after July 31, 
1953 and will receive compensation 
at the rate of 214 percent per annum 
from that date forward. Under the 
reseal program, corn which was 
under purchase agreement will be 
eligible for loans. Lending agencies 


_ disbursing loans on such corn will 


receive compensation at 214 percent 
per annum after July 31, 1953. De- 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 


Known as THE CuryvopA BANK, Limirep from October Ist, 1948 to June 30th, 1953, 
it has now reverted to its old and familiar name. 


= 
7 | || 


HEAD OFFICE 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


BRANCHES 


156 throughout Japan 
—— NEW YORK AGENCY 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
King William Street, London, England 


CABLE ADDRESS: CHYODABANK 
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tails concerning the corn program 
will be issued by PMA county com- 


mittees. 


Rose's Farm Machinery Article 
Reprinted in Farm Retailing 


AS article appearing in the May 
issue of BANKING by Andrew B. 
Rose, vice-president of the Liberty 
National Bank and Trust Co., of 
Louisville, Kentucky, entitled “How 
a Big Bank Helps Small Banks with 
Farm Machinery Loans,” was re- 
printed in the July issue of Farm 
Equipment Retailing. 

Calling attention to the use of 
this article by Retailing, Fred L. 
O’'Hair, program director of the 
National Retail Farm Equipment 
Association in St. Louis, said: 


“Our dealers are complaining in | 


increasing numbers of their inability 
to place their customer paper.” 


Newsletter Goes Over Big 


FTER two issues of its newsletter, 
“Comings, Goings, & Doings,” 


The First National Bank of Quita- 


que, Texas, is pleased with the re- 
sponse. 
Here are Cashier O. R. Stark, Jr.’s 
comments on its effectiveness: 
“We originally intended to pub- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 


Benson Breakfast Speaker 


Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has accepted the in- 
vitation of the American Bankers 
Association to speak at the An- 
nual Convention Breakfast of 
the Association’s Agricultural 
Commission, according to W. W. 
Campbell, Commission  chair- 
man. Mr. Campbell is president 
of the National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas at Forrest City. 

This breakfast is an annual 
feature of the A.B.A. program 
and is open to all those attend- 
ing the Convention. It will be 
held this year at 8 A.M., Tues- 
day, September 22, in the Presi- 
dential Ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler in Washington, D. C. 
The Convention sessions will run 
from September 21 to Septem- 
ber 28. 
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DISCOVER DURA-GRIP 


and see for yourself how you can 
save money by using these more 
CHECK BOOK COVERS 


You'll be glad you discovered 
DURA-GRIP Check Book Covers 
for they have that rich “grained 
leather” look and yet, probably cost 
less than the check book covers you 
are now using. Here’s why: (1) 
your initial cost is low. (2) your 
replacement cost is less, because of 
longer wear. (3) you save by elim- 
inating check book tongues . . . 
patented DURA-GRIP clip holds 
checks firmly without the tongue. 


So discover DURA-GRIP and 
you'll discover a new way to save 
money. Write or wire for samples 


today. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


BUSHONG COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 
CLARKE & COURTS, Houston, Beaumont, Dallas, Galveston and Harlingen, Texos; Lafayette, La. 
THE COLUMBUS BANK NOTE COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 
H. S$. CROCKER CO. INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 
CURTIS 1000 INC., St. Pou! Minn. 
DENNISON & SONS, Long Island City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Moss.; Miami, Florida 
JOHN H. HARLAND COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia and Orlando, Florida 
THE IRWIN HODSON CO., Portland, Oregon 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, Honolulu, Howaii 
NORTH PACIFIC BANK NOTE CO., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 
OGDEN LITHOGRAPHING CO., Ogden, Utah 
PROTECTU BANK NOTE, CORP., Chicago, III. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN BANK NOTE CO., Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver and Pueblo, Colo.; 
El Paso, Texas 
SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., San Francisco, Calif. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATIONERY & BANK SUPPLY, Oklahoma City, Lawton and Ponce City, Okla.; 
Amarillo, Texas 


SPOKANE LITHOGRAPHING CO., Spokane, Washington 
STAFFORD-LOWDON, Fort Worth, Texas 
WESTERN LITHOGRAPH CO., Los Angeles, Coiif. 


COAST BOOK COVER COMPANY 


810 East Third Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
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An added feature of 
this calculetor is a de- 
vice by which you can 
compute automatical- 
ly the monthly amor- 
tization charge on a 
large selection of 
loan amounts at four 
different interest 
rates. 
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The hand of dishonesty is taking an increas- 
ingly heavy toll these days. 


That's why it’s a good idea to examine your 
Bankers’ Blanket Bond closely to see that the 
amount of your protection gives you the 
margin of safety you need. Insufficient pro- 
tection invites disaster! 


To help you determine the amount of cov- 
erage you need, your Indemnity Agent will 
be happy to give you a handy Bankers’ Auto- 
matic Calculator. You can find the suggested 
amount of Bankers’ Blanket Bond coverage, 
as recommended by the American Bankers 


Association, simply by manipulating the card 
in the slot. The amount slides instantly and 
easily into view. 

This convenient desk device is free, of 
course. Talk over your Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
with the Indemnity Agent—make sure it gives 
you full protection against all insurable haz- 
ards. And ask your Agent for your copy of the 
Bankers’ Automatic Calculator. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


® 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pe- 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® 


BANKING 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 115) 

lish an issue only ‘occasionally,’ but 
the response was so good that we 
decided to make it monthly. We in- 
clude a copy with each customer’s 
statement and mail a great number 
directly to people who have re- 
quested it. 

“We can already see some good 
results from it, for in the two months 
we have been getting it out, it has 
caused quite a bit of comment. It 
has been read on two farm news 
programs on the Amarillo, Texas, 
radio station, and received some 
favorable comment in the Amarillo 
Daily News, as well as our local 
newspaper.” 

Mr. Stark says: “We cover the 
waterfront.” 


Wachovia Names Farm Man 


A. CORPENING, formerly 
western district agent for the 
North Carolina State College Exten- 
sion Service, has joined the agricul- 
tural staff of Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 

In commenting on the appoint- 
ment, President Robert M. Hanes 
stated that Mr. Corpening will have 
important duties in carrying on a 
broad farm-development program in 
the bank’s trade area. 

Mr. Corpening was graduated 
from State College with a B.S. de- 
gree in animal husbandry, after 
which he accepted a position as as- 
sistant county agent in Haywood 
County and in 1941 was named 
county agent. 

He served in the U. S. Army dur- 
ing World War II and was discharged 
a lieutenant colonel. He received a 
number of military awards, includ- 
ing the Legion of Honor from both 
France and Belgium. 


Ist Trust of Syracuse Names 
Woodruff Farm Manager 


C. WooprurFF of Mexico, 
New York, has been named man- 
ager of the new farm department 
of the First Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, Syracuse. 

First Trust’s farm department was 
created, according to President 
Albert B. Merrill, to permit the bank 
to serve farmers in its area better. 
As manager of this department, Mr. 
Woodruff will travel throughout 
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Theodore C. Woodruff 


central New York, expanding the 
bank’s loan service to farm cus- 
tomers. 

He is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity; has been identified with 
farming for more than 20 years; 
and is a member of several regional 
and national farming groups. 


Missouri Conferences 


SCAR J. STRATMAN, executive 

vice-president, Tipton (Mis- 
souri) Farmers Bank, chairman of 
the Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee of the Missouri Bankers As- 
sociation, has announced that mem- 
bers of his committee will sponsor a 


series of six agricultural credit con- | 
ferences during September. Cooper- | 
ating are the Federal Reserve Bank | 
of St. Louis and the College of Agri- | 


culture of the University of Missouri, 


says The Missouri Banker. A seventh | 
meeting, devoted to forestry, will | 


be sponsored by MBA in cooperation 
with the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture and the Missouri Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

MBA’s agricultural Short Course 


was discontinued by action of its | 


convention in Kansas City and the 


conferences have been provided to | 


take its place. 


Farmers’ Income Tax Guide 


| seg that should be valuable to 


the small timber owner in keep- 
ing records and making up income 
tax returns are presented in Agri- 
cultural Handbook No. 52, published 
by the Division of Forest Economics, 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Aluminum Portable 
Tellers’ Buses of 


Distinction 


Ask For 1953 Catalog 
“THE STOKES SYSTEM" 


@ PORTABLE BUSES 

@ COIN STORAGE LOCKERS 

© ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 
Quality Products Co., Inc. 


P.O. Box 3214 
CHARLOTTE 3, N. C. 
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ig COOPERATION-- 
NOT COMPET/TION - 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
HARRY C. CARR, Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM B. WALKER, President 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“TENSION ENVELOPES To Save 


You Labor, Speed Service 
INVENTIONS Help Prevent Mistakes! 


Here's a NEW, IMPROVED 
Tension Envelope 
for Mail Banking « eo 
Yes, it is really a streamlined system to help 
your bank encourage mail deposits . . . better, 
easier, more efficiently. It’s brand new, yet 
already tested and proved in actual use. 
Tension’s NEW Deposit-by-Mail Envelope 
offers you the desirable advantages of sim- 


plicity . . . workability . . . safety . . . privacy 
. space for advertising. 


It’s as easy to use as a counter deposit slip 

. and just as familiar to work. It’s Artlined 
for privacy. It provides effective advertising 
impact with a full panel for selling message 
on back of receipt. And best of all. . . it’s 
fully sealed for privacy and can be registered 
to assure safe delivery. 


You'll want to see a sample of this NEW 
Tension envelope for Deposits-by-Mail. 


Write for a Sample Today! 


LENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
New York 36, N. Y.—522 Fiftn Avenue ves moines 14, towa—i9i2 Grand Avenue 


St. Louis 10, Mo.—500! Southwest Av2. Kansas City 8, Mo.—I9th & Campbell Sts. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn.—i29 North 2nd St. Ft. Worth 12, Texas—5900 East Rosedale 
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A committee of the Society of 
American Foresters, appointed to 
study the effect of forest t.xation 
on forest practices, had an impor: 
tant part in the conception and de. 
velopment of this handbook. The 
committee believes (1) that many, 
if not most, small forestland owners 
pay more income taxes on timber 
sold or harvested than the law re: 
quires; (2) that overpayment de- 
tracts from the economic incentive 
to practice forestry; and (3) that 
forest practices on small holdings 
would be improved if the owners 
were informed of their actual in- 
come tax obligations and opportuni- 
ties. 

This booklet may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, for 20 cents. 


Nat’l Farm Week Observed 


HILE reports are not available 

as to what all of the state 

bankers associations did to encour- 

age member participation in Na- 

tional Farm Safety Week on July 

19-25, here’s what a couple of sea- 
board states did: 

In New York, for example, com- 
mercial banks in all agricultural 
areas were encouraged to participate 
by displaying appropriate posters 
and generally engage in special ac- 
tivities to emphasize the theme of 
farm safety, according to Nicholas 
A. Jamba, chairman of NYSBA’s 
Agricultural Committee. 

As in previous years, he said, the 
banks acted under the sponsorship 
of his committee and 54 county key 
bankers. “Our support of NFSW 
serves to identify our institutions 
with the interests and welfare of 
their farmer customers,” said Mr. 
Jamba. 

The California Bankers Associa- 
tion sent a copy of the National 
Safety Council’s striking four-color 
poster to all member banks. 

Mr. Jamba is vice-president and 
manager, agricultural credit depart- 
ment, The National Bank & Trust 
Co., of Norwich. 


Never before has it taken so long 
for the lambs to grow a new crop 
of wool in Wall Street. 


If Russia would keep on the right 


. side of the road, there wouldn’t be 


any collision. 
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AIR CONDITIONING BUILDS CUSTOMER GOODWILL... 
IMPROVES EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY ! 


Surveys show that customers prefer to transact business in cool, refreshing 
comfort. In addition, a clean, quiet, stimulating atmosphere increases customer 
goodwill. That’s why Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning is so important to your 
future plans. 


You'll find, too, that Air Conditioning increases the efficiency of your staff, as 

well as adding to institutional dignity. That’s because employees are more alert FOR / 
and efficient when not distracted by annoying heat, humidity or street noises. PROFIT , 
Choose the “Packaged” Air Conditioning which most people buy—Chrysler 

Airtemp. You'll get all these benefits: 


@ Outstanding quality . . . complete satisfaction 
. asstred by the Chrysler Airtemp name. 


Lf @ Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning is time- 
tested . . . your warranty of top efficiency. 


@ Nationwide network of dealers ready to render 
prompt, courteous service should it ever be 
required. 


© Competitive price. 


Get all the facts. See why it will pay you to choose 
Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning! 


“Packaged” Air 
Conditioners 
Six models from 2 to Room 
15H. P. capacity. Meet Air Conditioner 
most cooling needs. Fits in window, cools, 
filters, circulates fresh 
outside oir. 


HEATING e AIR CONDITIONING 
for HOMES, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 
Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation 
P.O. Box 1037, Dayton 1, Ohio 


I'd like to know more about Chrysler Airtemp Air Conditioning. 


Name. 


Address 


Centra! Station Unit 
The efficient “heart” of larger air conditioning systems. 


City 


-------4 
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FOR YOU...FOR 


fire Prevention 


Fire PREVENTION WEEK, October 4-10, offers 
unusual opportunities for the insurance 
agent to win greater recognition for himself 
and his agency...play a major role in com- 
munity activities...and do more business! 


The Home is paving the way for you with 
big, full color advertisements like the one 
shown on the opposite page. Appearing in 
national publications, these advertisements 
will be read by an estimated 48,000,000 
people—your clients and potential policy- 
holders. You can take advantage of this 
advertising in your area by using the special 
material provided by The Home without cost 
to you. This material includes advertisements 
ready to go into your local newspapers, post- 
ers, sample speeches and other sales aids. 


Posters 


Howe Your Home fieldman will be pleased to sup- 

= A ply you with all you need. Why not plan to 
get the most out of Fire Prevention Week 
by asking him for this material today? 


INSURE «THE HOME* 
Suauraonce Company 


cd Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE “AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, on affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurancé, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


BANKING 


| WE KEEPS THE HOME FIRES FROM BURNING! | 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


HE KEEPS THE HOME FIRES FROM BURNING! 


Your Home Insurance agent is a handy 
man to have around when the leaves start 
falling! He knows that even a harmless- 
looking leaf fire can suddenly blaze 

into danger. He is an expert on safety 
and his keen sense of community welfare 
makes him a true public servant. Fall 

and winter, spring and summer, your 
insurance agent works for you and your 
family, your friends and neighbors, 


your entire community. 


As an independent businessman in 
your community, the insurance agent has a 
real stake in local progress and prosperity. 
That’s one reason he does so much to 
protect the property and possessions of 
homeowners and businessmen alike. Another 
reason: he’s a good friend as well as a 

good counselor! 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 


you well—sce him now ! 


In the century since its founding in 1853, The Home 
has worked constantly to help firemen get better equipment and to help 
prevent fires. Insurance and fire-fighting are partners in protection. 


» THE HOME * 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
AUTOMOBILE MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 


Casualty insurance Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


1 


As a full page in 
four colors, this 


ad will appear in: 


Saturday Evening Post 
Sept. 26 
U.S. News & World Report 
Sept. 25 
Business Week Sept. 26 
Time — Oct. 5 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Oct 
Nation's Business 
Pathfinder — Oct 


Successful Farming 


MO 
| 
\ 
9 
4 | bk 
| 
| 
ENGINE CH. NO. 
| 
| | 
The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes o 
| 
[Fine | | (8a 
Ps WEEK has a head Oct 
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*‘The colder the winter, the better."’ So felt this distributor of heating fuel 
oils. However, cold winters also meant extraordinary accounts 


receivable accommodations to support community demand. 


The company was a good earner, but as all available cash was needed for additions 


and improvements to properties, there was a working capital deficit. 


A major supplier carried the inventory and the bank held a mortgage on the 
property. The business kept growing and the prospect of being called 
upon again to support their client's seasonal rise in receivables (in 


greater amounts than the previous year) was beyond the bank's scope. 


The bank turned over the receivable problem to Walter E. Heller & Company with 
benefit to everyone. This arrangement has provided adequate funds to carry out 
an expanding sales program, has maintained a substantial deposit account 


for the bank and has earned the client’s good will and appreciation. 


Bank officers charged with responsibility for making loans are invited to 


learn the details of Heller Supplementary Financing. A booklet describing 


the nature of our services and the scope of our activities will be 
sent on request. Suggestions for dealing with specific problems will 


be given in confidence and without obligation. Please address: 


BANKING SERVICE OFFICER 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 
Established 1919 


15th FLOOR 105 W. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 13th FLOOR 10 E. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE FINANCIAL SERVICES 


rendered by Walter E. Heller & 
Company are not fully identified by 
simple tabulation because they are 
variously coordinated and applied to 
fit specific situations. 


The following types of supplementary 
financing are flexibly administered 
according to experience gained from 
national operations which now 
represent a volume in excess of 
$300,000 ,000 annually. 


BANK PARTICIPATION 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 
INDUSTRIAL FACTORING 
INSTALLMENT FINANCING 
REDISCOUNTING 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT LOANS 


INVENTORY LOANS 
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Audit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


mon practice to have a committee, 
ysually known as the “auditing” or 
“examining” committee, attend to 
this duty on behalf of the full board. 
This committee makes all of the 
arrangements, receives the report 
directly from the auditor, and in 
due course makes a report to the 
full board. Naturally, this commit- 
tee would not include any directors 
who were also officers of the bank, 
since it is apparent that no one 
should be asked to audit himself. 


Each Bank Unique 


No two banks are alike, even in 
the case of banks of similar size. 
Since, therefore, no one can say to 
us “do this” or “don’t do that,’”’ we 
will have to decide what is best for 
our own particular bank. No doubt 
the first problem to be considered 
will be: “Do we have a good internal 
control system?” In answering this 
question we can get valuable help 
from, among others, the American 
Bankers Association, the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Controllers, some state banking as- 
sociations, the bank examiners, cor- 
respondent banks, and any firm of 
certified public accountants accus- 
tomed to doing bank work. There 
will be plenty of material available 
to develop a satisfactory program. 

Next there is this generalization, 
frequently overlooked but extremely 
important: A perfect system of in- 
ternal controls is useless unless there 
is someone officially assigned to 
check that the system is functioning 
properly. No internal audit control 
can be made to operate automatic- 
ally. 

The necessity for supervision 
arises because some of the work is 
inevitably done by people who simply 
go through the motions without a 
proper consideration of thé purpose 
and application of the work they 
are doing. Also, as personnel 
changes, some of the important de- 
tails of the audit system are not 
properly explained to the person 
who is taking over the work, and 
thereafter only a part of the work 
is completely executed. In smaller 
banks the audit work is usually in 
addition to the regular daily work, 
8 it is natural that some of the 
audit procedures are allowed to fall 
by the wayside. 
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Some examples of these failings 
might be interesting. A certain 
bank had a strict rule that no sav- 
ings teller would be allowed to keep 
a depositor’s passbook. After a large 
number of passbooks were discovered 
in a savings teller’s desk, investiga- 
tion disclosed that, since the rule 
was originally promulgated, the en- 
tire personnel of the department had 
changed and the new members of 
the department were not aware of 
the requirement. In another case a 
very conscientious clerk was care- 
fully checking the work of another 
department according to the audit 
schedule. The only trouble this time 
was that, when an error was dis- 
covered, the untrained auditor 


simply returned the work for cor- 
rection, and without comment to 
anyone, to the person who had made 
the mistake in the first place. 


Defalcation Types 


One of the difficulties of estab- 
lishing proper audit procedure and 
control is that there are no less than 
three fundamentally different types 
of defalcations which occur from 
time to time in banks. One is the 
“king size” operation, usually per- 
petrated by one of the top officers 
of the bank. This type of operation 
has been known to extract from the 
bank virtually all of the assets ex- 
cept the vault door. The second is 
the “clip,” which appears as an oc- 
casionally “unaccountable” disap- 
pearance of small amounts. The 
third type is the “swindle” involv- 
ing a bank depositor and, usually 
secondarily, and sometimes inad- 
vertently, a bank employee. The 
auditing defense against these three 
vastly different types of attack will 
necessarily be just as varied, and 
expert understanding is indicated. 

So let us assume that we have 
been appointed to an auditing com- 
mittee, faced at our first meeting 
with this decision: Shall we employ 
a full-time auditor, a part-time audi- 
tor, hire an outside firm of accoun- 
tants, or install a combination of 
these possibilities? Since, as has 
been noted, no two banks are alike, 
we must make our own decision. If 
we decide upon a part-time auditor, 
only a partial solution to the prob- 
lem has been achieved, because some 
of the work which the part-time 
auditor is doing in the other part 
of his time will have to be audited 
by someone else. The work of a 
part-time auditor should be com- 


bined with the work of the outside 
auditor, or auditing firm. The out- 
side auditor can include with his 
annual audit the work of the part- 
time auditor, thus reducing the time 
and expense of the work. 

The full-time auditor will solve 
our problem and is recommended for 
banks with total assets of $10,000,- 
000 or more, although some authori- 
ties would bring this figure down to 
$7,500,000 in assets. Our committee 
should remember that our auditor’s 
salary is by no means just another 
expense. Our full-time auditor will 
de considerably more than just 
checking up. He can, and should, 
be responsible for the various oper- 
ating procedures throughout the 
bank. If, in the course of his work, 
and this is likely, he can improve 
the system whereby either labor or 
material costs can be reduced, he 
will have established a credit against 
the cost of his salary. He will be in 
a position to check our bank’s re- 
sults against the figures published 
by the Federal Reserve System and 
the banking associations, and 
through these comparisons make 
recommendations to the board. Many 
bank auditors are also tax experts, 
and if they are able to reduce the 
bank’s tax liability, they have also 
created a credit against their own 
cost. All bank auditors should, of 
course, report directly to the board 
or its auditing committee. 

No attempt is here made to detail 
the work which the auditor, or the 
outside auditing firm, should do. 
There is ample material available. 
Our concern at this time is only with 
the responsibility of the board. 


Need for Outside Audit 


The outside audit is a necessity 
for all banks except possibly the 
very largest. A minimum require- 
ment would be an annual audit, sup- 
plementing and entirely independent 
of the supervisory examination. The 
maximum would be an annual audit 
plus a continuous audit of income, 
expenses, and verifications. In be- 
tween are all manner of combina- 
tions. 

The detail of work to be done by 
the bank’s auditor and the outside 
auditor and the combination is 
readily available. Our director’s re- 
sponsibility is not concerned with 
this detail, but only to know that 
our bank’s audit procedure and con- 
trol, adequate for our particular 
bank, are duly provided. 
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Have you business in 


SANTA BARBARA? 


It’s possible that Santa Barbara — city and county — 
is in both your Trust and Commercial active files. 


This section of Southern California has been 

a Mecca for Tourists and the Retired since the days 
of the Dons. But today’s income is from 

many sources. Santa Barbara has the state’s largest 
annual county income from cattle and calves 

(near $24,000,000) ...a $7,000,000-plus yearly 
lemon crop ... petroleum production, over 
$86,000,000 ... other mineral production worth 
$4,900,000 ...a per capita income (1950) 

of $1,581. 


Security-First National is the bank to serve you 
in Santa Barbara County... 


We've been there since 1886 — and we've 

had five Branches in the county ever since 1905. 
They're in Santa Barbara, Santa Maria, 
Guadalupe, Lompoc and Carpinteria. 


And, of course, a single Correspondent account 
with Security-First Nationa! puts at your 
disposal the facilities of all our 140 Offices and 


Branches . .. providing complete, competent, 
streamlined Correspondent service from Mexico 
to mid-state Fresno, as well as throughout 

the vast Metropolitan Los Angeles area. 


We would be pleased to serve you as your 
Correspondent. Write: Bank and Customer 
Relations Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 1% BILLION DOLLARS | 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton 
President 
C. T. Wienke 
Vice President 


Chester A. Rude 
Chairman Executive Committee 
Paul D. Dodds 
Vice President 
Lloyd L. Austin 
Vice President 


ECURITY- FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Teaching Teachers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


ment loan interviews. They were 
taken through the collection ang 
payment departments, and briefed 
on some of the problems of delin. 
quent loans. 

Finally, a loan officer explained 
the bank’s policies with respect to 
instalment credit. The survey of 
the instalment loan department was 
short, but it was intensive enough 
so that Mr. O’Neill and his asggpo- 
ciates could learn enough to help 
their students. 

It is obvious that today the Valley 
National Bank teacher training plan 
has a number of public relations im- 
plications. But it started out as a 
recruiting program, and its primary 
goal remains unchanged. 

Therefore, the teachers’ visit to 
the personnel and operations depart- 
ment was particularly illuminating 
from the standpoint of the bank. In 
this department, the teachers saw 
orientation film slides shown to 
familiarize all new employees with 
the bank. 

After an inspection of the depart- 
ment, different personnel and opera- 
tions officers spoke to the teachers 
on the subjects of training, salary 
administration, testing, bank organ- 
ization, and purchasing. 

During the time spent in this de- 
partment, as in others, the teachers 
were encouraged to express their 
views. 


Teachers Say Their Say 

Ever since the first year the course 
began, it has been a give and take 
affair, and the teachers have been 
free to say what was on their minds 
about banking in general or about 
the Valley Bank in particular. 

This summer the course was ¢li- 
maxed by “graduation” ceremonies 
in the bank lunchroom. President 
Carl A. Bimson awarded handsomely 
mounted certificates to teachers com- 
pleting the course. 

However, the story doesn’t end 
with graduation. The teachers will 
follow through with critical essays 
on bank operations. 

From the standpoint of the bank, 
it’s just a matter of good business. 
Cooperation with Phoenix high 
schools has paid dividends for the 
Valley National Bank—dividends in 
the form of skilled personnel now 
at work in almost every department. 
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Other Organizations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


The school is sponsored jointly by 
the VERMONT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
and the Department of Commerce 
and Economics of the state univer- 
sity. 

This year’s program is similar to 
that of previous sessions, with an 
opportunity for discussion following 
each lecture. There are no grades 
or final examinations, and no pre- 
scribed study is required during or 
after the school session. Certificates 
are given to those who attend the 
full program. Subjects covered in- 
clude investment, operations, loans, 
personnel, and policies. 

* * 


Tue seventeenth annual session of 
the CAROLINAS BANKERS CONFER- 
ENCE was held in mid-July at Chapel 
Hill, N. C. It is sponsored jointly by 
the state bankers associations of 
North Carolina and South Carolina, 
the two states’ banking departments, 
and the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

The school is divided into com- 
mercial banking, agricultural, and 


credits divisions. 
* * * 


Tue Virginia Bankers School, spon- 
sored by the VIRGINIA BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION at the University of Vir- 
ginia, was held from August 23 to 
28 this year. The broad and well 
balanced curriculum included eco- 
nomics, consumer credit, invest- 
ments, personnel, public relations, 
trusts, mortgage lending, and audits 
and controls. 


Hinois Staff 


Grorce S. GOODELL has joined the 
staff of the ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Kirk E. Sutherland, 
secretary. Mr. Goodell comes to the 
association from the Chicago gen- 
eral offices of the United States Steel 
Corporation, where he was associ- 
ated with the credit department. 


UNION 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Selecting a new plant site . . . regardless of the pur- 
pose for which it is intended . . . becomes a major 
project when one realizes all the angles that the com- 
pany’s executives must consider. 


There are many areas in the Union Pacific West that 
would come close to meeting your specifications—but 
what we'd like to do is help you find the one location 
that really has everything you're looking for. 


That’s why we suggest you get in touch with your 
nearest Union Pacific freight representative and let 
him start the wheels rolling. Or-—outline your require- 
ments in a letter to the Industrial Development Dep't, 
Room 289, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Either way, your request will receive prompt and con- 
fidential handling. 


Thinking of TRANSPLANTING’? 


Map at left shows 
eleven-state west- 
ern area served by 
Union Pacific. 


PR in Lending 


Tue Public Relations Side of Lend- 
ing is the latest project to be 
published by the PENNSYLVANIA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Harrisburg, 
a part of its Cooperative Educa- 
tional Program for member banks. 
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Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


Pacific National’s alert understanding of Northwest and 
Alaska business can benefit your customers. Put this special- 
ized knowledge to work for you! 


JEWELRY 


FROM 


ESTATES 


PURCHASED 
APPRAISED 
BIDS SUBMITTED 


Jewels of Any Description 


DIAMONDS 
PEARLS 
EMERALDS 
SAPPHIRES 
RUBIES 


GOLD. SILVER OR PLATINUM 
JEWELRY 


CHARLES BRAUNSTEIN, inc. 


608 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


BANK REFERENCE 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO. 
FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, NY 


It is also Miners 
-and Farmers — 
Businessmen —and 


Tourists. All to- 
gether they are 
this bank. And we 
welcome your 
friends! 


We will purchase Defaulted 
Niles Center Illinois 


Improvement Bonds 


Write Box 9, BANKING 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Il. 


Training Farmers to Budget 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


plainly presented to them. We call 
this type a “Bad Luck” farmer. 

The operator we worry about 
most is the one on a farm of 209 
acres or less in this area and whoge 
debt is large. He is usually ip. 
clined to be. optimistic in his state. 
ments of what he can pay the bank 
in the ensuing year from the gale 
of hogs, cattle, wheat or perhaps 
corn. Many of these farmers stil] 
are surprised when a routine item 
such as taxes, insurance, veterinary 
bills, fertilizer bills, and the like 
come along and take his income 
just at the time he thought he could 
pay off the bank’s loan. 

The average farmer avoids book- 
keeping like poison but many of 
them have learned a lot about it 
in the past few years. Many of 
them enjoy doing a pretty fair job 
of bookkeeping if it is within the 
limits of their mathematical con- 
cepts. For those who are not able 
to do this and many times for 
those who are, the conference at 
the banker’s desk will suffice. 


Banker-Farmer Conference 


With the financial statement of 
the farmer in front of him and 
the farmer to answer questions, the 
banker can take this budget and 
fill it out in 30 to 45 minutes. The 
farmer may not believe the answer 
that will come out of the budget 
in response to his own answers to 
the questions, but it is high time 
he did start to believe it. By ask- 
ing him to fill in the monthly esti- 
mates based on prevailing prices 
on the kind of an operation he 
wants, he often learns that the pro- 
posed step will not be profitable. 

For each farmer who looks as 
though he has a reasonable chance 
of breaking even or better we can 
then use the budget to educate him 
as to his probable monthly cash 
needs and arrange a credit line s0 
that he does not have to come in 
and fight the problem out again 
every time he faces some unexpected 
cost. This budget can be used in 
the bank or can be handed out to 
farmers. When they are handed 
out we give them the following: 

(1) An explanatory letter; (2) 
a set of instructions; and (3) co 
lumnar sheets in which information 
is to be placed. 
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This kind of 
TEAMWORK means 
GOOD TIMES IN DIXIELAND 


Banker John K. Wilson (right) visited Purina’s Gray Summit, 
Missouri, Research Farm recently, along with Purina Dealer 
Bud Smith (center) and Salesman T. E. Veitch (left). Wilson 
ond Smith were so impressed they returned home and ar- 
ranged another tour which resulted in several of their farmer 


friends visiting the Research Farm. PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 


“The trend toward livestock is good for our Many bankers are proud of the prosperity 
country,” says John K. Wilson, president of ae they bring to farming communities by sound 
the First National Bank, West Point, Mis- © financing of feeding operations in dairy, cat- 
sissippi. “Seven years ago ours was a typical S tle, hogs, broilers, poultry and turkeys. If you 
cotton area. Now our farmers are going are such a man, you will find your Purina 
heavy to dairy and beef cattle. This change is Dealer and Salesman glad to work with you 
. ss on a business-like basis. Your salesman has a 
good for our soil and it’s good for our pock- * 
, } > portfolio of forms and finance plans that have 
etbooks. We get higher production from 


; proved sound and profitable for other bank- 
acreage that is cropped. And a poor crop ers. If you'll call your Purina Dealer—the Store 
doesn’t hurt a man so much if he has a with the Checkerboard Sign—he'll be glad 
livestock or dairy operation.” to have the salesman call without any feel- 


i f obligation. 
Mr. Wilson says his bank is working with ~e ae 


over 300 dairy and beef men in the West ~ RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Point area. He likes the way Purina Dealer 2 ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 

Bud Smith helps farmers with their feeding 

problems and with their new pasture im- 

provement projects. Wilson says, “He knows 

how to run a feed business and is backed by 

a good company.” 
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This is Mr. A. P. Weed 


This is what he says 


“The Covington County Bank (of Andalusia, 
Alabama, of which he is president) is in tts 
second year of sponsoring Fulton Lewis, Jr., 

on WCTA. During the period of our 
sponsorship, our deposits have practically 
doubled. We feel that Mr. Lewis has contrib- 
uted immensely to our increased business. We 
also believe that in continuing our sponsorship 
we will continue to create new users of 
of our service.” 


This is Fulton Lewis, Jr. 


whose 5-times-a-week program is available for sale 
to local advertisers at local time cost plus pro-rated 
talent cost. Currently sponsored on 364 Mutual 
stations by 752 advertisers (including 60 financial 
institutions), the program offers a tested means of 
reaching customers and prospects. Check your 
local Mutual outlet or the Cooperative Program 
Department, Mutual Broadcasting System, 1440 
Broadway, NYC 18 (or Tribune Tower, Chicago 11). 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


Waiting until Congress had passed its quota of ap- 
propriation bills (without which estimates were only 
“guesstimates”) and was about to adjourn, President 
Eisenhower asked Congress to raise the debt limit 
to $290-billion. The House of Representatives agreeg 
but the Senate balked. Congress then adjourned, leay. 
ing the debt limit just where it was. 

Apparently the Senate Finance Committee, which 
tabled the bill, was not convinced that available Trea. 


sury funds would be exhausted before Congress met Co 

again in January, in spite of testimony by the Secretary an 

of the Treasury and the Director of the Budget that 

the margin of safety was altogether too thin. More. 

over in the event that some unexpected (by the 

Senate) contingency required action, the President The 

could call a special session of Congress to meet the Pol 

emergency. off 
As neither the Senate nor the Treasury knows the - 

answer, only guessing is warranted, but it does look 

as though perhaps the Senate may prove to be right 

and that the Treasury may be able to squeak through, * 

but only by drawing down the balance in the general * 


fund considerably below what has been recently felt 
to be desirable. 

Some justification for that guess is to be found 
in a few figures. On August 3 the balance in the gen- 
eral fund was $8,525,000,000. Last year the months 
of August, October, November, and December resulted 
in a deficit of $6,381,000,000. For September there 
was a surplus of $515,000,000, so the net deficit for 
the 5-month period was $5,866,000,000. Deduct that 
amount from the general fund balance on August 3, 
and $2,659,000,000 is left. This amount includes the 
$1-billion of gold as yet nonmonetized. 

Nobody knows whether the results this year will 
be better, the same, or worse than last year. Expenses 
have been increasing but so have receipts. Because of 
the Mills Plan, only 10 percent of corporate taxes are 
due this September instead of the 15 percent last year. 
But corporate earnings have increased. Perhaps the 
armistice in Korea may slow down or stretch out 
defense expenditures somewhat. On the assumption 
that the record this year is not too far from that of 
last year, the Treasury might manage to stay inside 
the present debt limit. Anyhow the Senate told them 
to try. 


*““When he just 
talked to him- 
self I thought 
nothing of it. 
Now he calls 
himself on the 
phone!” 
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BANKING 


Compare Polk’s with 
any Bank Directory. 


The September 1953 Edition of 
Polk's Bank Directory is rolling 
off the press. Send us your 
order now. 


* Single issue $27.50 
* Subscription 
$20.00 a copy 


GARDEN CITY (Co. Seat) —Pop. 10,905 
The Fidelity State Bank 
of Garden City 


Correspondents; 
213 N. Main St 


an. BA Anah M. craig. Ca 


First? Nat. Bk., 
H. Vernon Baker, A.C. 


Cns}: Green Tate & Hopkins 


THE GARDEN case 


305 N. Main St. ene Holloway. A.C. 


80 Hutchinson. Vanee, 
Hope & Fleming 


Get complete information in ONE GLANCE. Look 
at the above samples. You'll see instantly why 
Polk's is the most widely used Bank Directory in 
the world. The new page style is designed for 
efficiency. All bank data is arranged between hori- 
zontal lines for quick and easy reading. Words 
have replaced confusing symbols. Detailed bank 
information is reported under one heading. You 
don't have to look elsewhere to complete the pic- 
ture. Polk's Bank Directory is reference at its best 
—complete, accurate and efficient. Users claim 
there is no comparison. Order your copy today. 


N.Y. J 

Co. Kan City 

Fidelity Sava. State Bk., 
Topeka 


First Nat. Bk., Hutchinson 


CORRESPONDENTS 
Guaranty, Tr Co.. N.Y 
s. Gish. Pres. N B.&T.Co.. Chi 
NATIONAL AN G Perry. V.P.&Cash. First Nat Bk.. Kan. City 
Mary Hope. A.C. >-State Nat. Bk., Kan. C — 
6 Central Bk. & Tr. Co.. Denver 
First Nat Bk. Wichita 


rectors: 
ohn R. Burnside Loans & Dis 
. Craig U 2 


le State&M Bas 
ryant Garnard Cash & Exch. 
Bk. Bidg. ete 


& Dis. 
SiateaM. ‘Bas. 


Ca: Exe 

Bk. Bidg.. eter 

Oth. Assets 
Total 

Walters 


THE MODERN BANK 


Good advertising to be effective, must be selective. 
Polk's specialty is penetrating to the very source 
of the out-of-town banking market. Attract more 
Collection, Depository and Trust business from all 
over the world. Advertise your Bank in Polk's Bank 
Directory. Your ad is on the job with "The man 
on the job". Reach the financial man every time 
he seeks information to make a decision. Polk's 
advertisers get results. Put this specialized world- 
wide circulation to work for your Bank for only a 
few cents a day. 


* Users named it... “the Bankers Standard’’. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


September 1953 


130 4TH AVE., N. 


% NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Total 10,416,709 


f 
The Bankers Standard”* is ready... 
Place your order today! 
q f 
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Savings Bond Sales Effort 


F spn a fiscal year that produced 
a record high budget deficit for 
“peacetime” of $9.4-billion, and a 
$6,966,000,000 increase in the na- 
tional debt, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, facing added billions of deficit 
and debt in fiscal 1954, is calling on 
its Savings Bonds Division staff and 
volunteers to sell more bonds to 
more individuals and other investors 
outside the banking system. Banks 
and bankers are urged to step up 


their bond sales promotion activity. 

Sales of Series E and H Savings 
Bonds, all to individuals, had shown 
a 26 percent gain for the first half of 
1953 compared to the first half of 
1952, which had considerably sur- 
passed 1951. E Bond sales alone up 
to July of’ this year, $2,202,000,000 
against $1,716,000,000, had gained 
18 percent over their sales in the 
first six months of last year. Series 
H, the current income counterpart 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU ...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since 
its foundation over 60 years ago. If you are inter- 
ested in doing business in Peru, a letter addressed 
to us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


LIMA 


72 Offices Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL - $/.60,000,000.00 


SURPLUS - S$/.55,925,356.01 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


NEW. ..Aa PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 
which reproduces 
Perforations as Legible as Printing 


@ More error-free postings per hour. 


Less eye-strain per day. 


5/16” figures so outstanding 
thot they are easily read at 
14 feet. 


@ Perfect identification of mail pay- 


mertts. Faster personal service. 


@ More exact payments. Less follow- 


up costs and annoyances. 


@ Applicable to any account set-up. 


No supply problem. Less costs. 


Many of the best 
known Banking Names 
in the Time Credit 
Field have adopted 
this ultra-modern Pay- 
ment Book on sight. 


Only by seeing this new book can you appreciate its 
legibility, flexibility and waste-reducing features. We 
invite you to write for an assortment of samples, per- 
forated with amounts, dates and account classifications. 
No cost. No obligation. Write today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


of the E Bond, going on sa'e June 
1, 1952, sold $30,000,000 in that 
month, $209,000,000 in six months 
of 1953. 

To help meet the growinz prob- 
lems of national debt management, 
Merrill L. Predmore, acting national 
director of the U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, reviewed with his staff the 
division’s 1953 sales program at mid- 
year to revise it in the light of 
changing conditions where advis- 
able. 

In the payroll savings phase of 
the program the review showed that 
successful industry-wide promotions 
were conducted by railway equip- 
ment manufacturing, telephone, ma- 
chine tool, hotel, aircraft manufac- 
turing, pulp and paper, and automo- 
bile manufacturing industries, and 
in the Bureau of Internal Rey- 
enue and the Department of Agri- 
culture nationwide. The Post Office 
Department started a campaign in 
July. Others scheduled are in air- 
plane transportation and the steel 
industry (September), chemical 
(October-November), brewing and 
distilling (October) and glass in- 
dustries (November). The steel, 
glass, and brewing industries are 
repeating successful prior drives. 

In the investor market it is hoped 
that arrangements can be made for 
mailings of H Bond leaflets with 
corporations’ dividend checks. For 
six months, beginning in August, 
the Bureau of the Public Debt will 
send out these leaflets with all in- 
terest checks to owners of Series G 
Savings Bonds, which series began 
maturing May 1. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


“Ill be with you in a minute, sir!” 


| 
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Christmas Club 


Corporation 


LIGHTS THE WAY 

10 A 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 
THROUGHOUT 

THE WHOLE YEAR 


There is power in teamwork rs (mas 


Club 


The business of Christmas Club, A Corporation does more than 
supply the mechanical needs to operate an efficient Christmas rPAY MEN I 


Club. 

The entire staff of Christmas Club, A Corporation works | 42 | 
twelve months of the year, as a powerful team, coordinating, DUE THIS WEEK‘ 
promoting and selling the value of public participation in the — 
most efficient system of banking in the world. 

The emblem of Christmas Club, A Corporation identifies an 
organization that builds savings, builds character, and builds 
business for financial institutions. 

With the cooperative and coordinated teamwork of Christ- 


mas Club, A Corporation, financial institutions and the public, * 

a dynamic force is set into motion that generates the power to mas 

produce sound economic financial practices that lead to in- 

dividual financial security. q d ° 
Christmas Club, A Corporation invites you to join the team orporation 


and offers you the advantages of a national operation that is FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
geared to your local level. 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS e BUILDS CHARACTER e BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 

In the farm market, special bond 
promotion will be focused on mar- 
keting periods for wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, and tobacco. A new promotion 
kit for the Farm Machinery Replace- 
ment Plan, based on regular E Bond 
purchases out of farm earnings, 
went out to agricultural counties in 
June; this will be supplemented by 
a press book for rural newspaper 
publieity. 

A plan for special appeals to 
bankers in farm areas for extra pro- 
motion efforts is being worked out 
with the Agricultural Commission 


and the Savings Bonds Committee 
of the A.B.A. 

A new series of ads for publisher- 
denated and advertiser - sponsored 
space in newspapers starts in Sep- 
tember. In motion pictures, the Pete 
Smith film which Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer donated through that indus- 
try will begin showings to an esti- 
mated 30,000,000 audience in 12,000 
theatres. A new donated 15-minute 
16 mm. sound film, The Bond Be- 
tween Us; is ready for production 
for distribution beginning in the fall 
through state bond offices to pro- 
mote thrift and payroll savings. 


Strategic Location... 


Whether it’s marbles 


or business, a lot depends on 
where you’re located. Here at Fifth Third we’re blessed 
with a central location that helps us serve 


correspondent banks promptly . . . personally. 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of . . « 


te FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


member 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


A new bi-weekly cartoon feature, 
“It’s a Fact,” will be furnished to 
weekly newspapers requesting it. A) 
Capp, creator of “L’il Abner” wij 
donate a Sunday strip in full color, 
expected to be available beginning 
in October or November. A kit of 
ideas and sketches for window digs. 
plays by banks, department stores, 
etc., and for bond exhibits at cop. 
ventions and state and county fairs 
is being prepared. 

Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for an educational course on 
Savings Bonds to be given to all sty. 
dents in the American Institute of 
Banking this fall. 

Banks, postoffices, and firms that 
issue bonds to payroll savers will be 
supplied with a new all-purpose gift 
jacket, which will serve for gifts by 
individuals at Christmas or any time 
of the year and for Christmas and 
year-end bonus bonds given by em- 
ployers. 

“With all this new promotion to 
back them up,” Mr. Predmore con- 
mented, “‘we are particularly urging 
banks and bankers to intensify their 
bond selling as an essential aid in 
the proper management of the na- 
tional debt, on which our economic 
well-being and our children’s will 
depend for a long time to come. No 
other group of volunteers is as 
closely concerned with debt manage- 
ment as the bankers. No other group 
can be as effective in promoting and 
selling Savings Bonds. The Treasury 
cannot handle the growing debt 
problems without their full sup- 
pert.” 


“Are you one of those banks that thinks 
its machines are infallible?” 


B 


BANKING 
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The Gunnison’ Coronado—like the other Gunnison Homes—combines handsome appearance, modern design, 


and excellent construction with the economy which is so important to today’s home-buyers. 


Answers to your questions 


on Gunnison Homes 


HESE days more and more bankers are becoming interested in the problem of 
Dene well-built, low-cost homes available to the public . . . and more 
mortgagees are becoming aware of the advantages of investing in homes that are 
time-tested products of an established company. Here are some questions fre- 
quently asked: 


Does a Gunnison Home have... 


Modern interiors and equipment? 
Predictable erection costs? 


Variations in material quality? ................. Mul 


When you invest money in a Gunnison Home you know ex- 
actly what you’re getting—uniformly high-grade materials and 
sound construction. Gunnison Homes are a quality mortgage 


and a standard mortgage in the $6500 to $12,000 range. 


United States Steel Homes, Inc. 
Dept. 
New Albany, Indiana 


Please send me free copies of your new 
booklets, “Gunnison Homes Plan For Bet- 
ter i pall and ‘‘Let’s Choose a Gunnison 


“Gunnison” and “Coronado” — 
trade-marks of United States Stee! Homes, Inc. 


United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


Formerly Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICES: NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


Plants at New Albany, Indiana, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Company 


Address 
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| A Obstacle Course No, 1 


B Angled Paving Blocks. 


3 C Hurricane Dust Tunnel. 


D 3-Foot Deep Water Bath. 
E— Heavy Gumbo Mud Bog. 
F Levee Obstacle Course No. 2 
G Romp and Gradient Pad. 


Test ing really sty down 


to earth at MASSEY-= HARRIS 


_— it on the track — prove it 
in the field — that’s the Massey- 
Harris way of designing more value 
into every product. 

Running a tractor through a tank 
of water is probably not the best way 
to prolong gear and bearing life and 
protect metal texture, but neverthe- 
less, it’s a fast, positive method of 
learning the effects of rain and 
other moisture sources on bearing 
seals, gaskets and operating parts. 

The results are reflected in the 
greater efficiency of Massey-Harris 
tractors . . . their ease of handling 
and longer life. 

This intensive pretesting is also 
the reason why Massey-Harris con- 
tinues to lead with so many worth- 
while improvements. Among them 
over the years are live rear axles in 
tractors, removable wet sleeves, and 
light-weight pistons in engines, self- 
Starter as standard equipment on 
tractors, anti-friction transmission 
bearings, oil-bath transmissions and 
many more. 
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The 3-4 plow 44 you see here won 
its popularity because it has the 
power to really lug in the tough 
spots . . . to stand up under heavy, 
continuous going . . . to reduce fuel 
and labor costs — all results of test- 
ing on the track, in the laboratory, 
out in the field. 


Massey-Harris owners know the 
value of this pretesting. They find 
Massey-Harris products last longer, 
reduce maintenance and production 
costs — help build profits. That’s 
why they have confidence in 
Massey-Harris equipment and look 
to them first for new and improved 
machines. The Massey-Harris Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Parts and Service through more than 
2500 authorized dealers 


Big Busines: 


Steel an 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) in BAN 
on all the important things he shoulg Dette? | 
know about. Corporations have , 
right to expect the bankers to know Compa 
about their financial structure, prod. 
ucts, major policies, research and The 
development plans and _ achieve. cast lig 
ments, industry standing, and g sve 
on. But to attain the goal of na. ™ ‘ture 
tionwide awareness on the part of P¥ 
bankers of all these important <a 


things, the businessman himself can 
be extremely helpful by making the 
information available in a planned 
manner. 

The trend is in this direction. 
Today many of the country’s top 
corporations have _ well-organized 
programs of banker information. 
The types of information conveyed 


convey 
icies 1 
Some 
publist 
pany 

custon 


vary from company to company, but Ma) 
they fall into several general group- pow 
ers. S 
Product Information have 
A basic type of information that being 
manufacturing concerns should pro- The ¢ 
vide to banks is data on materials § “™ ° 
and products supplied. The banks ad ” 
are a primary market for many = 
products themselves. They influence Com 
the use of a wide range of products, On 
through their lending, advisory, and 3 
other services. And they can better 
understand and serve the interests by | 
of any manufacturing concern if pres! 
they understand what it produces. Po 
polic 
sage 
pany 
prod 
In 
pres 
ban! 
info 
Gla: 
buil 
to t 
and 
poi 
pro 
tail 
wh 
cor 
“‘Buzzie makes ends meet where he ca” an 
by mowing lawns for the neighbors. Tes 
dollars here, twenty dollars there - 
it all adds up.” - 
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Advertisements by United States 
Steel and General Electric, published 
in BANKING, are designed to build 
better understanding among bank- 
ers of the products of each company. 


Company Policies 

The policies of an organization 
cast light on its progressiveness, and 
give clues to its probable course of 
future development. It is obviously 
not practical for every business to 
detail its policies to the bankers. 
But it is possible and practical to 
convey basic facts about major pol- 
ices that guide company action. 
Some Bell Telephone advertisements 
published in BANKING, state com- 
pany policy toward stockholders, 
customers, and employees. 


Research and Invention 


Major advances through research 
or invention form important subject 
matter for communicating to bank- 
ers. Some companies, such as Philco, 
have established a reputation for 
being out in front with new ideas. 
The Gulf Oil Corporation tells bank-~ 
ers of its new oil product in the 
ad reproduced on page 49, which 
previously appeared in BANKING. 


Company Prestige 

One of the most popular subjects 
in communications directed to banks 
by large corporations is company 
prestige. Allis-Chalmers uses the 
pages of BANKING to tell bankers 
throughout the nation of its service 
policy and organization. The mes- 
sage Says, in effect, that this com- 
pany stands squarely behind its 
product after it is sold. 

International Harvester also builds 
prestige for its products among the 
bankers by a planned program of 
information. The Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company does a triple job by 
building company prestige, selling 
to the banker as a primary market, 
and appealing to the banker as a 
point of influence in the use of the 


product by others, in this case re- 
tailers. 


The tongue is one muscle over 
which the brain often has little 
control. 


Many a speaker takes a subject 
and talks from it—far from it. 
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There are some 6,500,000 stock- 
holders in this country. It is a fair 
assumption that practically all of 
them are also bank customers. Many 
of them turn to their bankers for 
advice on buying, selling, or holding 
stocks and bonds. 

Not only that. Some 3,000 banks 
have trust departments. These de- 
partments manage individual hold- 
ings of securities estimated at $25,- 
000,000,000. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
banker in their stockholder relations, 
and also in the marketing of new 
security issues, more and more cor- 


porations are supplying financial in- 
formation to banks on a national 
scale. News about new financing 
plans, financial statements, and div- 
ident notices, provide subject mat- 
ter for such communications. Ex- 
amples are the advertisements of 
the Texas Company, Abbott Labora- 
tories, Air Reduction Company, and 
others in BANKING, announcing divi- 
dends and at the same time doing 
a bit of product promotion. 

In summary, national corporations 
can help banks to serve them bet- 
ter by giving bankers the informa- 
tion they need to do the job. 


| For High Speed Collections 


Ever Gro wing” 
PUERTO RICO 


Let us serve you in this ever-growing market, by collecting 
your drafts and other items in any point of the Island. We 
will gladly serve you thru any or all of our 14 offices—Main 
Offices in Ponce, and branches in San Juan, Santurce (3), 
Mayaguez, Guayama, Fajardo, Rio Piedras, Arecibo, Yauco, 
Lares, San Sebastian and Puerto Nuevo. 


| a CREDITO Y AHORRO PONCENO 


Established 1895 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MaArsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago 
Toronto Pittsburgh 
St. Paul 


Duluth Portland 


Tulsa 


New Orleans Phoenix 


New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles 
Seattle Vancouver St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal 
Buffalo 


Atlanta Calgary Washington 


Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 
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your TOP salesman 


for new accounfs 


Visabank works right in the 
home—24 hours a day. Its 
beauty—its powerful urge to 
save make it the ideal account 
builder. 


Made of clear plastic with 
base and top in a: full range ® 


of contrasting colors—solid, @ 
marbleized and pearlessence. 
Visabank adds a touch of @ 


beauty to any home. 


© 


Your name is stamped in 
gold on front—your sales mes- 
sage appears on card at rear. 


Visabank is self liquidating 
—It pays for itself. 


Write us NOW! 


VISABANK is not an untried 

experiment. We know that it really 

works. Our free advertising and merchan- 
dising helps are at your service. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 
1010-N Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, 0. 
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SAVINGS IN THE MODERN ECONOMY. 
University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. 362 pp. $5. This book 
is based on papers given at a sym- 
posium on savings, inflation and 
economic progress at the University 
in May 1952. Twenty-eight econo- 
mists participated. 


| EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By W. 8S. Woytin- 
sky and associates. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, New York. 763 pp. $7.50. 
Results of a five-year factual re- 
search project are published in this 
large volume, which contains some 
200 pages of statistical tables. The 
researchers covered the size, com- 
position and distribution of the 
country’s labor force, shifts of em- 
ployment, occupations, wages and 
their determination, hours of labor 
and working conditions, government 
regulations and controls, labor 
unions, and insurance. 


INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY OF NEW 
YorK STATE. Department of Com- 
merce, Albany. 1,012 pp. $25. Fur- 
nishes information on nearly 50,000 
New York State manufacturing and 
mining firms which are listed alpha- 
betically and by industry and geo- 
graphical location. 


To mark its 20,000th issue The 
Financial Times of London published 
,on July 6 a “Survey of the British 
Economy.” In the 80 pages distin- 
guished writers contribute, in arti- 
cles on Britain’s finance and indus- 
try, what the editor terms “an 
objective examination of the prin- 
cipal financial and commercial in- 
stitutions of the country and of the 
basic British industries.” The first 
number of the periodical appeared 
on February 13, 1888. It has a 
record of uninterrupted publication. 


THE FINANCIAL POLicy OF CORPO- 
RATIONS. By Arthur Stone Dewing. 
Ronald Press, New York. 2 vols. 
1,538 pp. $15. Fifth edition of a 
work first published in 1920, and 
now revised to cover changes in eco- 
nomic, social and politics during 
the past decade. Developments dis- 
cussed include the increased impor- 
tance of government regulation, re- 
sults of significant court decisions, 


New Books 


growth of the institutiona! type of 
investor, and the results of infia. 
tionary pressure, with its effects op 
the kinds of securities issucd by ex. 
panding corporations and influence 
on depreciation practice. 


ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION op 
CREDIT MANAGEMENT FUNCTiIons. 
Credit Research Foundation, New 
York. 300 pp. $15. Said to be the 
first study of its kind in the credit 
management field, this volume covers 
such problems as creation of new 
positions and combination of posi- 
tions; definition of credit position 
functions; requirements and stand- 
ards; decentralization of responsi- 
bilities; determining the value of 
credit management positions rela- 
tive to other organizational posi- 
tions; establishment of salary rates. 
The analysis of fuctions is supple- 
mented by charts and exhibits ob- 
tained from a study of 135 repre- 
sentative American companies. 


SHARES OF UPPER INCOME GROUPS 
IN INCOME AND SAVINGS. By Simon 
Kuznets. National Bureau of Eeo- 
nomic Research, Inc., New York. 706 
pp. $9. The results of an investiga- 
tion of changes in the size distribu- 
tion of income from 1913 to 1948 
and the probable impact on the vol- 
ume and sources of savings. 


Excess PROFITS TAXATION. Tax 
Institute, Princeton, New Jersey. 
183 pp. $5. A symposium conducted 
by the Institute at Philadelphia in 
December 1950. 


ACCOUNTING GUIDE FOR DEFENSE 
ConTrRAcTs. By Paul M. Trueger. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 323 pp. $7.50. A detailed 
study of government contracts and 
their accounting problems. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION PRINCI- 
PLES AND PRACTICE. By Alfred F. 
Chapin. McGraw-Hill, New York. 
572 pp. $6. Sixth edition, com- 
pletely revised, of a text primarily 


for students above sophomore 
standing. 
RAISING CAPITAL: How AND 


WHERE. By Merrill De Voe. Aids 
Vault, Los Angeles. 93 pp. $2.75. 
Forty-one ways of acquiring capital. 
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OLD METHOD 


See How Soon 
it Pays for Itself... 
Send for booklet: Reducing Mail- 


ing Costs by 80°%. Also, ask for a 
test run on your next mailing. 


SAVES MASS MAILERS UP TO 80% 


N A MATTER OF HOURS, Inserting & 
Mailing Machine now prepares mailings 
which formerly required the work of dozens 
of clerks and consumed many days’ time. For 
instance, when done by hand a mailing of 
100,000 pieces with six enclosures took 384 
labor hours. Inserting & Mailing Machine 
processes the same job in 24 hours. Such 
speed produces important savings. 
Performs 7 Functions...Inserting & 
Mailing Machine opens envelope, gathers 
enclosures, inserts enclosures, seals envelope, 
prints indicia or meters postage, then counts 


and stacks. When operator removes pieces 
from the machine, they are ready for the 
mailbag. 

Handles Up to 8 Enclosures . . . Mail the 
most for the least with this machine. It gathers 
as many as eight enclosures of different sizes 
and inserts them in one envelope. Gives 
leaflets and stuffers a free ride with regular 
mailings. 

Mails Large Pieces... New Model B 
handles enclosures up to 82x11, inserts 
them in 9x12 envelopes. Ideal for mailers of 
magazines, catalogs, other large pieces. 


INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE CO. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 
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uptrend for a number of years. The 
loans and investments of member 
banks, which were $43,521,000,000 
at the close of 1941, were $119,547,- 
000,000 on December 31, 1952. Loans, 
the greatest single source of bank 
income, increased from $18,021,000,- 
000 for all member banks in 1941 to 
$55,034,000,000 at the end of 1952. 

As long as the physical volume of 
trade remains high, and the general 
price level remains in its present 
range, it is difficult to picture the 
conditions which would reduce loans 
to the volume which characterized 
the early and middle 1940s, when 


in charge of 


Procedures 
_— and Ingenuity 


Earnings Outlook 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


volume of business, (2) selling 
prices, and (3) the cost of opera- 
tions. In the case of banks, the bulk 
of income is obtained in the form of 
interest on loans and investments. 
Therefore, the amount of these earn- 
ing assets may be likened to the 
physical volume of goods produced 
and sold by a manufacturing con- 
cern. As has previously been men- 
tioned, the earning assets of com- 
mercial banks have been in a strong 


*A fictional character with a very factual effect. 


Any of our operating men might fill the shoes of 
this imaginary vice president—and, in a manner of 
speaking, they do. You'll see signs of their ingenuity 
in every phase of Central National’s correspondent 
banking service. Your cash letters and other 


efficiency that results from well-designed 

procedures and smoothly functioning departments. 
Most important, behind all this is the determination 
to give you top-flight service in all aspects 

of our relationship. 


Your call or letter will receive immediate attention. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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collections are handled with the kind of sure | 


their average was less tiian half 
their present total. It is true that 
a portion of current bor:owing js 
due to transitory rather than per. 
manent conditions. For example, 
corporations subject to the excess 
profits tax, soon to expire, have, jp 
some instances, found it attractive 
to korrow in excess of th: amount 
required for business purposes 
alone. Increased depreciation a¢- 
cruals and a higher rate of cash 
flow in the several years ahead js 
in prospect for many corporations, 
thereby reducing the need for bank 
borrowing. Some bank loans made 
by utility companies and others have 
been to temporarily finance expan- 
sion for which permanent, nonbank 
financing will later be arranged. On 
the other hand, consumer credit and 
real estate loans, although subject 
to regular amortization, will doubt- 
less remain high. Even after allow- 
ing for some moderate business let- 
down from present boom levels, and 
for the replacement of some bank 
loans by stocks and bonds, the con- 
clusion remains that the volume of 
bank loans will remain substantial, 
judged by pre-World War II stand- 
ards. 


Interest Rates 


With the outlook for volume rel- 
atively favorable, the question of 
sales prices, or, in the case of banks, 
interest rates, becomes of crucial 
importance. The outlook for interest 
rates has been the subject of much 
recent discussion; and, on occasion, 
has even found its way to the front 
pages of general, nonfinancial news- 
papers. It would be neither appro- 
priate nor practical, in an article of 
this kind, to attempt a detailed 
analysis of the elements involved. 
However, a few generalizations may 
be expressed upon which there is a 
reasonable degree of expert agree- 
ment. 

The money rates which character- 
ized the 1930s, and much of the 
1940s, were artificially, arbitrarily, 
and abnormally low. The increase 
which has taken place in the last 
few years, and especially within the 
past year, has seemed greater than 
it is because it has followed such an 
extended period of stability at 4 
subnormal level. Present rates are 
actually low in relation to those 
which have prevailed in previous 
periods of active business. If supply 
and demand factors are to be of 
more significance in the future in 
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determining the level of interest 
rates than they were in the 1930s 
and early 1940s, then a return to 
the very low rates of those periods, 
even when business activity recedes 
from its present high-water mark, 
does not seem probable. Moreover, 
since it requires the passage of 
some time for a turnover in bank 
earning assets to take place, and, 
hence, for a change in open market 
rates to be reflected in bank income 
figures, there is a lag which varies 
from moderate to substantial in the 
translating of rate changes into bank 
earnings. The rate of income from 
bank earning assets is not yet in 
step with the present rate level. 
Even if rates do not advance further, 
or if they decline slightly, income 
from the present volume of bank 
loans and investments should in- 
crease, due to this lag factor alone. 


Operating Expense 


A third major element in the 
bank earnings picture is that of 
operating expenses. The largest 
single item of bank costs is salaries 
and wages which, in 1952, consti- 
tuted one-half of total expenses. 
Bank salaries are traditionally low 
in comparison with salaries paid in 
many other businesses; and, during 
the inflationary period of increasing 
living costs of recent years, bank 
salaries have, in general, failed to 
keep up with these increased living 
costs. Some further advances in 
bank salary scales would appear 
probable and warranted, even if the 
cost of living levels off or declines 
modestly. In 1952 total current ex- 
penses of all FR members, including 
salaries and wages, were $2,501,000,- 
000 or 60.8 percent of gross earn- 
ings of $4,120,000,000. In 1951 ex- 
penses were 60.7 percent of earnings 
and in 1950 they were 61.8 percent. 
In 1945 the corresponding figure was 
60.6 percent and in 1942 it was 67.4 
percent. In 1939, often considered 
a a representative prewar year, 
current expenses of member banks 
were 68 percent of gross earnings. 
Despite the increase in dollar costs 
of bank operations in recent years, 
it can be seen that operating costs 
bear a satisfactory relationship to 
gross income, and would continue 
to do so even after allowing for 
some further increases in the next 
year or two. 

A combination of events holds 
forth the potentiality of an increase 
in the subnormal earnings on bank 
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capital which have characterized a 
large portion of the past 20 years. 
These events are an enlarged loan 
account, a level of rates which is 
more nearly in line with the forces 
of supply and demand than was pre- 
viously the case, and evidence of 
a good control over operating ex- 
penses. Improved conditions for 
bank operations do not assure or 
guarantee a satisfactory level of 
earnings for all banks, or even for 
the banking industry as a whole. 
Inefficiency, poor judgment, and 
lack of initiative and imagination 
will still lead to unsatisfactory re- 


sults. The extent to which banks 
as a group, and individual banks 
within the group, are able to take 
advantage of the more favorable 
operating background will be de- 
termined largely by the ability and 
hard work of bankers themselves. 
Progressive bankers will welcome 
the challenge and opportunity which 
present and prospective operating 
conditions offer to prove that earn- 
ings on bank capital can be brought 
up to a level which will permit the 
acquisition of additional capital 
funds in the open market, and in 
competition with other industries. 


When wheat became king 


Canadians, too, heeded Horace Greeley’s advice and moved 
west in the 80’s to cultivate the waving gold. As the foundation 
of Canada’s early growth, wheat still makes a major contribu- 
tion to this country’s prosperity—in 1952, for instance, the 
crop was the largest in history and worth $1,250 million. 
Even before the railroad reached Winnipeg in 1881, Imperial 
Bank was located at this gateway to the west. Today there is a 
large network of branches that serve Canada’s prospering 
western provinces and provide up-to-date information on 
current business conditions in this area. 


LET IMPERIAL BANK 


KEEP YOU UP-TO-DATE ON CANADA! 


We invite interested U.S. banks to 


investigate our services as a correspondent bank. 


Write: Imperial Bank of Canada, 


ead Office, Toronto 


IMPERIAL 


*the bank that sewice built” 


IMPERIAL BANK 
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To Bankers 
AWRENC 
is like 


CERTIFIED on cuecxs 


ON FIELD WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS 


A Guarantee of INTEGRITY, SECURITY and FACILITY 


INTEGRITY. The integrity of the Lawrence 
Warehouse Company, expressed for forty 
years in conscientious service, has won the 
confidence of bank loan officers throughout 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


SECURITY. Sound, experienced Lawrence 
operation is backed up by legal liability and 
fidelity bonds totaling $1,000,000 at each of 
our more than 2500 field warehouse locations. 


This unique bond coverage provides the most 
comprehensive security available to banks 
and other receipt holders today. 


FACILITY. Especially popular with banks is 
the exclusive Lawrence-IBM Commodity 
Collateral Report for loan officers. This mod- 
ern, electronic record not only cuts the cost 
of servicing commodity loans— it also keeps 
the banker continuously up to date on in- 
ventory values. 


|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE ©MPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING. 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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About Washington — 


The Washington items below and on subsequent pages, including several in the | 


Convention Section, were written by Herbert Bratter. 


Industry 


INCE Washington’s main business 

is government, one does not 
think of the city as a manufactur- 
ing center. It is, however, an im- 
portant printing and publishing 
city, its appetite for mimeograph 
paper being especially voracious. 
The Government Printing Office is 
the biggest such institution in the 
world and turns out sometimes mi- 
raculous feats. Its publication of 
the Congressional Record when 
Congress is in session and delivery 
of this often bulky compendium by 
hand to reach the Congressmen and 
Senators at their homes early next 
morning is not the least of GPO’s 
accomplishments. 

The capital is also the publishing 
center for weekly and monthly mag- 
azines, such as the U.S. News and 
World Report, the Pathfinder, the 
National Geographic Magazine, Na- 
tion’s Business, etc., and news let- 
ters, trade bulletins, and overnight 
business services too numerous to 
list. 

An important Washington indus- 
try—indeed, a monopoly — is the 
manufacture of all our paper money 
and stamps, both postage and rev- 
enue, at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. Washington also has 
a factory, located in Chinatown, 
for the manufacture of machines 
used by banks, department stores, 
and others to sort and count bills. 
These machines are used all over 
the U.S.A. and in various foreign 
cities. 

Almost exactly half of Washing- 
ton’s industrial establishments at 
the last census were in the printing 
and publishing category. These 
totaled 213 and they employed more 
than half of all the capital’s in- 
dustrial workers: nearly 10,000 out 
of 17,800. The other industrial 
establishments were listed under 
food and kindred products, metal 
products, apparel, chemicals, instru- 
ments, and miscellaneous items. 
Grouped under printing and -pub- 
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lishing were eight newspapers, 63 
other periodicals, 79 commercial 
printing establishments, 21 litho- 
graphers, and various printing 
trades service industries. 


Although not commercial, the | 


Naval Gun Factory merits special 
mention. 

At the last count the District of 
Columbia had 28 farms with an 
acreage of 1,265, which was 3.2 
percent of the DC’s total area. The 
average DC farm measures 45 acres. 
One of the 28 is owned by a Negro. 
Eleven DC farms have no telephone 
and 10 have no electricity. 


The Railroads 


I Washington a “railroad town?” 
Ask that question of the next 
dozen people you meet and, the 
chances are, most of them will 
answer in the negative. And most 
of them would be wrong—for Wash- 
ington is one of the largest railroad 
centers in the United States. 

What does it take to make a rail- 
road center? Among other things, 
it takes stations and passengers, 
trains and tracks, freight and freight 
yards, employees, and payrolls. 
Washington has all of them. 

Washington’s Union Station has 
many claims to fame. It is, for ex- 
ample, the only railway station in 
the United States authorized by act 
of Congress. Authorization was 
granted in 1903, and since that time 
there have been years when the 
entire United States Army could 
have been accommodated on the 
loading platforms and in the station 
itself. The concourse of the station 
is said to have the largest area of 
unimpeded floor space of any rail- 
way station in the United States— 
i.e., no columns, pillars, or other up- 
right supports appear in the con- 
course itself. 

The station, built at a cost of about 
$25,000,000, is owned by the Wash- 
ington Terminal Company which, in 
turn, is owned jointly by the Balti- 


CORRESPONDENT 
BANKING 
SPECIALISTS 


Setting the pace for progress 
in the Central Savannah River 
Area for 120 years. Ideally 
located, expertly staffed to 
give you prompt, efficient ser- 
vice. 


GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK 
And Trust Company 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


The oldest chartered financial institution 
south of the nation's capital. 
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more and Ohio Railroad and the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad, a subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Union Sta- 
tion, including the yards, covers an 
area of 155 acres—6,751,800 square 
feet. 

One of the finest and most beauti- 
ful stations in the country, Union 
Station has been called the “Gate- 
way to the World.” Such a title is 
not pure fancy for this station is 
one of the nation’s busiest. Through 
its portals in 1944 passed more than 
50,000,000 passengers—135,000 per 
day on week days and 150,000 per 
day on week-ends. Today, the num- 
ber of passengers passing through 
the station averages about 75,000 
per day, or approximately 28,000,000 
for the year. 


109 Miles of Track 


So that passengers can go where 
they want to go, when they want 
to go, there must be tracks and 
trains. Five line-haul carriers op- 
erate 52 miles of first main track 
in the District of Columbia. In ad- 
dition, 57 miles of track are oper- 
ated by the two switching and ter- 
minal companies. 

The five railroads owning tracks 
within the District are the Pennsy]l- 
vania; Baltimore and Ohio; South- 
ern; Chesapeake and Ohio; and Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 
The Atlantic Coast Line and Sea- 
board Air Line also come into Wash- 
ington. From Richmond, Virginia, 
the ACL and the SAL use tracks 
owned by the R. F. & P. 

During 1944 these railroads op- 
erated more than 117,500 trains— 
or an average of 322 trains daily 
in and out of Union Station. At 
present the average is 230 daily. 

Meanwhile, freight—vital in war, 
essential in peace—was getting the 
best of attention. In 1944, the peak 
year of the war, Potomac Yards 
handled 67,013 trains in and out of 
the yards—an average of 184 each 
day. The same year saw the yards 
handling the greatest number of 
cars in their history—2,891,314. 
During March of that year they 
handled 277,979 cars. On one day 
alone, March 25, 1945, more than 
10,000 cars were routed through the 
yard. Today, the number of trains 
handled by the yards has dropped 
to 7,053. 

To operate freight and passenger 
facilities and services, Union Sta- 
tion and the Potomac Yards em- 
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pioyed 6,763 men and women dur- 
ing 1944, 3,266 in 1940, and ap- 
proximately 5,750 today. Of the 
5,750 employees in service, approxi- 
mately 4,750 are employed by Union 
Station, and about 1,000 in the 
Potomac Yards. 

Of course, the employee figures 
just cited do not take into account 
the large number of trainmen em- 
ployed in taking trains in and out 
of Washington. Nor do they con- 
sider the fact that almost all of 
the nation’s leading. railroads main- 
tain offices in the District. Collec- 
tively, these local offices, and the 
offices of railroad associations, em- 
ploy a large number of workers. 

Washington is a “railroad town” 
and has been since that day in 
August 1835 when four gayly be- 
decked passenger trains arrived in 
Washington from Baltimore to mark 
the formal opening of train services 
between the two cities. 


Telephones 


ASHINGTON gets particular at- 

tention from the Bell Telephone 
System, both year-round and on spe- 
cial occasions. With the whole world 
interested in Washington and Wash- 
ington interested in the world, U.S. 
Government, foreign embassy, and 
other phone calls are made from the 


“What am I going to do with the 
money? Listen, Nosey, did I ask you 
where you got it?” 


capital to distant places. During 
one two-week period—picked at ran. 
dom—635 phone calls to foreign 
places not including Canada were 
made. Mexico led the list with 118, 
Cuba got 92. Hawaii, 43. 

There were 62 calls to France, as 
compared with 36 to England, 26 to 
Germany, 19 to Japan, and 16 to 
Italy. Calls from Washington made 
phones ring in such far-off places as 
Taiwan, Papua, Australia, Korea, 
India, Okinawa, Finland, Argentina, 
Brazil, the Philippines, and Egypt. 
No calls were made to Russia during 
the fortnight, however. 

Normal phone service on Capitol 
Hill deserves mention. Because of 
the special requirements the §51- 
position PBX at the Capitol remains 
a manual board. There are 200 trunk 
lines, 43 long-line loops and 133 in- 
terdepartmental lines tying in with 
Government agencies to serve 4,512 
Capito] telephones. There are two 
lines to the rostrum of the Senate 
and one to the House floor. In the 
cloakrooms special booths serve the 
legislators. Every member of the 
Congress has at least two lines, with 
hold, intercommunication, and busy 
light signals. Operators memorize 
the numbers of all members. Those 
numbers remain the same as long 
as the member serves; if he moves 
his office, his number goes with him. 
Each two years the phone company 
faces a tremendous job in rearrang- 
ing service for the members who 
have changed their suites and for 
new members. Last year end there 
were 1,462 telephone changes at the 
Capitol. 


Special Equipment 

Some members of the Congress 
have additional phone service, such 
as private lines to committee rooms 
or to a study room in the Library 
of Congress. Often a member of the 
Congress requests facilities to phone 
a speech to a distant city, where it 
is to be broadcast over loudspeakers 
to an audience. Phone company 
equipment is used in the recording 
room where the legislators may 
make records or give interviews to 
be broadcast elsewhere. Special 
phone service is provided the con- 
gressional press and radio galleries, 
including private lines connecting 
with downtown offices of the cor- 
respondents. 

Washington leads all the world’s 
cities in telephone density: there's 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 147) 
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HOW TO GET MORE DEPOSITORS 


YOUR BANK NAME 
YOUR ADDRESS 


MAKE LOCAL THEATRE 
CROWDS YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The Screen Broadcast Companies 


Motion Picture 
, Advertising Service Co., Inc. 


1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 


United Film Service, Inc. 
2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Members of Movie Advertising Bureau 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
AD FILMS. LTD., TORONTO 
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GET MORE CUSTOMERS. Advertise your business with Spot Movies. 
These are already-prepared, live-action, talking motion pictures for 
use by Banks in local theatres. The use of these films actually cost 
less than printing and mailing circulars. They are the same type used 
profitably by over 50,000 local firms, including thousands of Banks. 
Spot Movies command virtually 100% attention from audiences made 
up of your best prospects, the people who live in your trade area. 


SCREEN BROADCASTS ARE MASTER SALESMEN. These FULL 
COLOR and black and white films give life to your sales messages. 
They cover all principal banking services, including personal check- 
ing accounts .. . benefit of regular savings . . . and the types of loans 
you make. Most important, they stress the friendliness and conve- 
nience of your service without detracting from your dignity. SCREEN 
BROADCAST Spot Movies are ready for your use—we handle all 
details, including booking and inserting YOUR BANK NAME and 
ADDRESS which is shown on the GIANT screen for a full 1/3 of each 
film. 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. or MOTION PICTURE ADV. SVC. CO., INC. 

Dept. BD-9 Dept. BD-9 

2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 1032 Carondelet New Orleans 1, Le. 

Please send me, FREE, your illustrated 

folder that tells how I can get more customers by advertising in the movies. 
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emand the BEST... 


Into this new After Hour Depository, Diebold craftsmen have incor- 
porated every known and proven design feature—one-handed operation— 
positive fish-proof design—built-in electrical protection—balanced door— 
positive locking—and many others. The ‘trapping’ mechanism is so designed 
that there is never direct access between the depositor and the chute. 


While af the A. B. A. Convention, you can see this new Diebold 


After Hour Depository on display at our Washington, D. C., office, 1510 
H Street N. W. 


*The term "AFTER HOUR DEPOSITORY" is a registered trade name of Diebold-York 


CLIP COUPON AND 
MAIL TODAY 


DIEBOLD, INC. GENTLEMEN: Without cost or obligation, 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


please send me full information on: 


The completely new Diebold AFTER HOUR DEPOSITORY 

Vaults ] Alarms [ Vault Ventilators 
Rekordesk Drive-Up Windows [ Safe Deposit Boxes 
Microfilm Cash Handling Equip. Counter Cash Guard 
Clocks Safes and Chests Storage Files 


PLANTS 
‘ 


Alincipal Cities PRE-EMINENT SINCE 1859 
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Soriety Savings 


THE 


TRUSTEES 


Warren Bicknell, Jr. 
President, The Cleveland Construction Company 


Robert F. Black 
President, The White Motor Company 


Charles B. Bolton 
President, Payne-Bingham Company 


Harold T. Clark 


Attorney 


Frank M. Cobb 
Director, 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


T. J. Conway 
President, The Fisher Brothers Company 


Frederick C. Crawford 
Chairman of the Board, Thompson Products, Inc. 


Ernest C. Dempsey 
Attorney, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 


George Durham 

President, 

Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway Company 
Randolph Eide 

Director 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
Mervin B. France 

President 


Frank C. Lewman 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Richman Brothers Company 


James L. Myers 
Chairman of the Board and President, 
Clevite Corporation 


Laurence H. Norton 
Director, The Columbia Transportation Company 


Drake T. Perry 
Secretary, The Harshaw Chemical Company 


Henry S. Sherman 
Chairman of the Board 


Herman L. Vail 
Attorney, Sayre, Vail & Steele 


John S. Wilbur 
Vice President, The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


Arthur P. Williamson 
President, The Dill Manufacturing Company 


CITY OF 
Founded 1849 


CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1953 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . 


United States Government Obligations. 
(Including $14,300,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Other Investments 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 
Other Loans and Discounts. 

Bank Premises—127 Public Square 


Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave.. 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets. . 
Total. . 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus ... 


Reserve for Contingencies .......4-.-. 


Reserve for Taxes & Expenses . 

Savings Deposits ....... 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . 


$ 22,760,791.51 
72,311,147.58 


33,434,206.08 
100,173,765.20 
44,444,226.85 
1.00 

1.00 
1,137,772.95 


- $ 274,261,912.17 


- $ 17,000,000.00 


1,253,165.55 
763,444.61 
236,414,379.17 
15,771,216.76 
3,059,706.08 


$ 274,261,912.17 


United States Government Obligations carried at $4,000,000.00 are 
pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law 


NOW AT 2 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
MAIN OFFICE 127 PUBLIC SQUARE 
SOUTH EUCLID BRANCH 4461 MAYFIELD ROAD 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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a phone for 64 out of every 100 per- 
sons. Runner up is Stockholm, with 
almost 50 percent. When the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Co. 
was incorporated in 1883 there were 
896 phones in the DC. Now there 
are nearly 539,000, over which 
nearly 73,000,000 calls are originated 
each month. Long distance calls 
originating in Washington average 
65,000 a day. 

The Treasury switchboard, which 
in wartime had a dozen or more 
operators handling ‘local, long-dis- 
tance, and international calls, is 
working day and night to serve the 
Secret Service, Coast Guard, and 
Treasury proper. 

A private phone line connects the 
Federal Reserve Board with the 
Federal Reserve banks of Philadel- 
phia and New York. This line is 
frequently used by the Treasury. 
For all other long distance calls 
commercial facilities are used. 

A teletype network connects the 
Federal Reserve Board and all Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and branches, 
Helena excepted. The system oper- 
ates with chief relay points at Chi- 
cago, New York, and Washington, 
being used mainly for member bank 
transfers. A message from San 
Francisco to Birmingham, for ex- 
ample, would be relayed at Chicago, 
Washington, and Atlanta. 

There has long been a telegraph 
room in the Treasury Building han- 
dling incoming and outgoing mess- 
ages to and from Western Union. 
Only Treasury messages are handled 
‘there; the room is not open to the 
public. 


Telegrams 


A CONVENTION like that of the 


A.B.A. in Washington gene- 
rates much telegraphing; but this 
doesn’t faze Western Union. The 
capital, with its population of some 
800,000, entertains almost twice as 
many visitors each year. These visi- 
tors—-tourists, businessmen and 
others—do a lot of wiring in con- 
nection with room reservations and 
other matters. Annually more than 
6,000,000 telegrams flash into and 
out of Washington while additional 
millions of messages travel over 
private lines leased by the company 
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to Government, press, and business. 
More press and government mess- 
ages are sent from Washington than 
from any other city in the world. 
Therefore, serving the visiting bank- 
ers will be no problem to the WU 
office in the Transportation Build- 
ing, half a block from registration 
headquarters in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building; and the office 
in the Interior Department Building 
lobby, across the street from Con- 
stitution Hall, the A.B.A. meeting 
place. 

Many of the messages from Wash- 
ington to New York go by high- 
speed facsimile transmission, the 
world’s fastest practical communica- 
tion system, which can handle 3,000 
words a minute and flash the con- 
tents of a 20-page magazine includ- 
ing illustrations in only 15 minutes. 

Serving banks nationwide is one 


of the world’s largest, most modern 
private wire systems called “The 
Bank Wire.” Leased from Western 
Union, this wire links Washington’s 
banking community with 187 banks 
in 57 other cities, coast to coast. 
Messages to and from seven Wash- 
ington banks travel over this 27,000- 
mile network through five high- 
speed message centers, each serving 
a designated area. In the message 
center, trained operators flash the 
messages to their destinations simply 
by pushing a button. A telegram 
moves through the center and on 
the way to its destination in about 
40 seconds. 


Washington Members 


Washington banks in the system 
are: 

American Security and Trust 
Company, Hamilton National Bank, 


No matter what the size, or the 
specific need, of your Chicago account, we are 
equipped to provide a complete banking serv- 
ice, promptly and efficiently. Any and all of 
our services are at your disposal. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


HOUSEWARMING GIFT 


Here is something NEW! We are the 
originators of the presentation of a Trop- 
ical Water-Growin 
moisture-proof cellophane 
solves your handling problem by requir- 
ing no attention for ten days to two 
weeks. 


Foliage Plant in a 
bag, that 


VOSTERS GREENHOUSES 
SECANE, PENNA. 
Please send literature and prices for................ 


— 
= 
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National Metropolitan Bank, Na- 
tional Savings and Trust Company, 
The Riggs National Bank, Union 
Trust Company, and the Washing- 
ton Loan and Trust Company. 
Washington banks and others use 
the wire for transfers on a bank- 
to-bank basis or for the account of 
third parties; security purchases; 
sales and quotations; credit in- 


You and 
your 


associates 


quiries and information; foreign ex- 
change; letters of credit and other 
foreign department business; re- 
ports of payment or nonpayment 
on collection and cash items; advices 
of all kinds; and other uses within 
the scope of tariff regulations. The 
wire has a capacity of over 3,000,- 
000 telegrams in a banking-hour 
month. 


attending the 79th Annual Convention 
of the American Bankers Association 


in Washington, D. C. — September 20th-23rd 


at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 


are cordially 


invited to 


our suite | 


EARLY BIRDS GATHERING 
Saturday — September 19th 


Open House through Tuesday — 
September 22nd, noon until 10 p.m. daily 


SInveslors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ROBERT W. PuRCELL, Chairman 


JosEPH M. Fitzsimmons, President 


FRIENDLY ! 


With assets of more than 
i $300 Millions, over 1,200 
employees and 33 strategically- 
located offices, we can handle your 
largest Arizona transaction. 


Yet this friendly bank 
guarantees personalized attention 
to your smallest oN 
customer, too! 
ARIZONA'S 
STATEWIDE 
BANK 


Home Office: Phoenix 


A Five Month Trial Subscription 
BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 


"See for Yourself’ 
Send $1.00 


for 


12 East 36th Street-—New York 16, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION | te 
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Port of 
Washington 


HE port of Washington and its 

predecessor port of Georgetown 
have figured in the annals of the 
nation’s foreign trade since the 
founding of the Republic and be- 
fore. The Potomac River no longer 
carries cargoes such as, in early 
days, loaded tobacco at the now 
landlocked (except for frequent flash 
flooding in rainstorms) suburb of 
Bladensburg. However, the city con- 
tinues to have a place in the flow of 
commerce, and its customhouse, in 
Georgetown, collected a not insignifi- 
cant $2,400,000 in customs revenues 
in the 1952 fiscal year. 

An act of Congress of July 31, 
1789, established Georgetown as one 
of nine customs districts in the 
State of Maryland, and defined its 
bounds to include: 

“All the waters and shores from 
Pomonkey Creek, on the north side 
of the Potomac River, to the head 
of the navigable waters of the said 
river, within the jurisdiction of the 
State of Maryland....” 

Subsequent legislation made minor 
changes in boundaries and other de- 
tail. A Treasury building fire in 1833 
which destroyed many personnel and 
historical records, leaves some as- 
pects of the transition obscure, but 
ultimately the port of entry became 
“Washington,” in the Customs Dis- 
trict of Georgetown, District of 
Columbia. The city was made a sub- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 


“The president was joking, probably, 


. but he said they made a mistake when 


they first let me open an account!” 
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The area served by the West Penn Electric System has what is 
needed to make almost everything. Many an industry’s require- 
ments are ideally met at several points in the 29,000 square miles 
of territory. Newcomers have a wide choice of locations where 
virtually everything they use is right in their own backyards. 


The combined list of natural and man-made advantages in 
West Penn Electric’s service area reads like a ‘““What’s What’ 
of the needs of American industry: abundant supplies of fresh 
PLANT SITE PROBLEMS 
water; coal, limestone and other natural resources; a great : 

Our Area Development experts will be glad 
variety of semi-finished materials; excellent transportation; suit- to help you on any plant location problem 
able sites with room to expand; easy access to the nation’s best you may face. Ask for our “check list” which 

: provides a simple way of defining your 
markets; and ample electric power. needs. Your inquiry will be treated in con- 


fidence. Write or phone Area Development 
Less tangible, but equally important to successful manufactur- Department of The West Penn Electric Company, 


ing, is another asset which management finds in the area. It is R-~m 919, 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
the friendly pride which the people of its pleasant, small towns eee ee 

take in their industries and their jobs—they like to work where 

they live, enjoying the area’s well-distributed recreational and 

cultural opportunities. 


West Penn Electric System 


Monongahela Power Company The Potomac Edison Company West Penn Power Company ___. 
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port of the Maryland District, head- 
quarters Baltimore, in 1913. 

While nearby Alexandria, subport 
of the Norfolk Customs District, still 
receives some direct shipping from 
abroad, bringing bulk commodities 
such as newsprint and petroleum 
products, the port of Washington 
largely handles merchandise shipped 
in bond from other seaports. Con- 
signees complete customs formalities 
here, and pay duties, when assessed, 
on these shipments. 

Leading commodities 


processed 


The 


New York Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


through customs here include wines 
and liquors, works of art, books, 
foreign postage stamps, records for 
the blind, wool fabrics, linens, china, 
glassware, electrical equipment, 
musical instruments, blankets, and 
wool wearing apparel. During the 
1952 fiscal year, there were 5,760 
such merchandise entries, and in ad- 
dition nearly 13,000 mail entries. 
Plane arrivals, largely military, from 
abroad totaled 540, with 6,360 pas- 
sengers bring 5,500 pieces of bag- 
gage that were subject to customs 
inspection. 

Packages examined included 23,- 


Underwriter « Distributor « Dealer 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Instrumentalities 


State, Municipal and Revenue 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 

Bank and Insurance Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Bonds 


Foreign Dollar Bonds 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


San FRANCISCO 


000 processed by the Mail Division, 
and an additional 34,000 examined 
for appraisement and as informa] 
entries, a total of 57,000. There are 
seven customs bonded warehouses ip 
the jurisdiction of the pori, from 
which more than 3,000 withdrawals 
for consumption were made in the 
past fiscal year. 

A rather unique aspect of customs 
operations at the port of Washing. 
ton is the handling of diplomatic 
shipments that are duty free under 
reciprocal arrangements. During the 
1952 fiscal year there were more 
than 1,700 such shipments, totaling 
nearly 11,000 pieces. 

The subport has 32 employees 
serving under a deputy collector of 
customs and a customs appraiser, 


Education 


CORES of schools and colleges make 
Washington an important edu- 
cational center. Its institutions of 
higher learning include American 
| University, Catholic Sisters College, 
| Catholic University of America, 
George Washington University, 
Georgetown University, Howard 
University, National University 
School of Law, and Southeastern 
University. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture operates a graduate 
school after business hours. In the 
graduate field, Brookings Institu- 
tion also deserves special mention, 
although it no longer gives degrees. 

Both the World Fund and World 
Bank regularly bring young people 
to Washington from member coun- 
tries for training. U.S. Government 
departments offer similar service 
in specialized fields to foreign of- 
ficials. 

The Department of the Army runs 
the National War College, Medical 
Service Graduate School, Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, and 
the like; the Navy has the School 
of Hospital Administration, a Med- 
ical School, a Dental School, and 
the Naval Reserve Training Center. 

There is a Columbus University 
School of Accountancy and another 
of law; religious teaching is avail- 
able at such institutions as the 
Washington Cathedral College of 
Preachers, the College of Jewish 
Studies, the Dominican House of 
Studies, or the Franciscan Friars of 
the Atonement, to name but a few. 
In the lower realms of education 
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are innumerable preparatory schools, 
girls schools, boys schools, schools 
for the deaf and the blind, private 
elementary and high schools, and 
numbers of nursery schools such as 
Kiddies Kollege. Washington should 
be among the very best educated 
cities of the world. 


The Embassies 


_ most important diplomatic 
center in the world has 64 em- 


sections mentioned above. The home 
of Belgium’s bachelor ambassador 
is far out on Foxhall Road, beyond 
Georgetown. The Peruvians are 
near the upper reaches of Connect- 
icut Avenue. Many embassies have 
more than one building in Wash- 
ington. The British, for instance, 
have erected behind the main build- 
ing a rather flimsy several-storied 
office building, while the British 
Treasury has separate quarters in 
an old apartment house on K Street, 
the British Information Services are 
in the National Press Building, and 


the British Joint Services Mission 
are in three different places. 

The senior foreign diplomat in 
this country is Norway’s Ambassa- 
dor de Morgenstierne, who came to 
the capital in 1942. He is followed 
by Nicaragua’s Ambassador Sevilla- 
Sacasa (July 1943) and France’s 
Bonnet. Baron Silvercruys, popular 
Ambassador, is another old timer. 
Denmark’s Ambassador de Kauff- 
mann achieved notice during the 
Bretton Woods Conference of 1944, 
where he was a delegate, by climb- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 155) 


bassies, 12 legations, and one dip- 

lomatic mission, which represents 
Western Germany. Approximately 
3,000 of the foreign representatives 
carry diplomatic passports. In addi- 
tion the embassies and agencies 
employ some 1,500 persons of lesser 
rank. 

Two sections of the city may 
now claim the moniker, “Embassy 
Row.” The older section is 16th 
Street, N.W., where many of the 
embassy buildings were constructed 
for sale or rental to the diplomatic 
missions; and the newer one is on 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Here 
some of the embassies are housed 
in edifices built by themselves ac- 
cording to their own tastes. The 
main building of the British Em- 
bassy, for instance, has a distinctly 
British air. South Africa’s building 
across the street might have been 
transplanted from Pretoria. Ven- 
ezuela boasts a rather modernistic 
structure just a few blocks away. 
Up the hill is the handsome stone 
building of the Apostolic Delegate, 
who does not have diplomatic rank, 
however. 

Not all embassies are in the two 


a banker 
needs 
a bank... 


sound reasoning 


decides 


which one he 


chooses 


And it’s sound reasoning that leads so many banks—and bankers— 
to choose American National as their Chicago correspondent. 


Over the years, we have maintained a keen awareness of 
our correspondents’ needs—constantly molding our facilities 
to meet them with maximum precision. 


Whether your need is merely to extend your bank’s services 
throughout the Chicago area, or for more direct assistance, our 
facilities and our experience are at your full disposal. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


“From your salary this week we paid out 

withholding tax, social security tax, hos- 

Pitalization, employee’s pension fund, 

community service fund, and life insur- 

ance premiums. You owe us eight 
cents.” 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
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MAIN STREET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


At Union Bank & Trust Co. of 
Los Angeles, Vice-president Don R. 
CAMERON has retired, and was elected 
to the board of directors. JOHN W. 
LUHRING and SAMUEL B. BURNHAM 
were elected vice-presidents; F. H. 
KERNS was named assistant vice- 
president and trust officer. 


The BROWARD NATIONAL BANK of 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, has ac- 
quired a downtown site to be used 
for construction of a new bank 
and commercial building to cost 
over $750,000. Plans call for one 
of the most extensive drive-in in- 
stallations in the country. The bank 
hopes to be in its new home by 
December 1, 1954. 


Despite record heat more than 
5,000 people attended the open house 
at the new instalment loan office of 
1st NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CoM- 
PANY, Paterson, New Jersey. There 
were door prizes worth $1,500 and 
a large display of appliances, each 
bearing a sign giving the financing 
terms. 


EARLE T. JARVIS has been elected 
vice-president in addition to his 
present title of secretary of the 
Torrington (Connecticut) Savings 
Bank. ALFRED F. AUSTIN, JR., was 
promoted to treasurer. 


Some 3,000 persons turned out 
for the 50th anniversary open house 
of the STATE BANK OF ESCANABA, 
Michigan. Everyone received a 
gift—ivy plants for the women; 
novel key rings with coin attach- 
ments for parking meter change 
for the men; piggy banks for the 
children; golden jubilee souvenir 
booklets and pencils; and music and 
refreshments for all. It was a pretty 
big affair and received much local 
newspaper coverage. 


E. C. Love, president, has served 
actively and continously in The First 
National Bank of Chandler, Okla- 
homa, which he joined as an as- 
sistant bookkeeper in 1903. He has 
been president since 1920. This 
hasn’t been his only interest, how- 
ever. He served about 24 years on 
the local school board and the city 
commission; and in 1938-39 was 
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president of the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association. He served as county 
chairman on all bond drives during 
World War II. He’s still active in 
the bank and has the assistance 
of his son, E. C. Love, JR., and son- 
in-law, L. D. WoRNoM, assistant 
cashier. He has found time, too, 
to take part in Democratic politics. 


DOROTHY WAGERLE has been named 
vice-president of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Amarillo, Texas, and 
is the city’s only woman bank vice- 
president. 


The WorTH (Texas) NA- 
TIONAL BANK put on a display of 
trophies and medals won by Ben 
Hogan, Fort Worth’s best-known 
golfer, and the timing was good— 
Hogan was just in process of win- 
ning the British Open. The display 
consisted of 73 items. 


New lighting and air conditioning 
formed a large part of the modern- 
ization program recently completed 
by the CouNTy BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, Passaic, New Jersey. 
There was redecoration throughout, 
and a new employee cafeteria and 
lounge were constructed. 


A new A.B.A. 75th anniversary 
commemorative stamp went on sale 
August 24 in Boston—this one, how- 


Husband-and-wife team at the School of 
Banking of the South—Frank W. Sher- 
man, section leader in Commercial Bank 
Administration, and president of the 
American National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, gives help with a problem 
to his wife, Mrs. Helen V. Sherman, who 
is assistant vice-president of the same 
institution, and who completed her 


freshman term at the school in June. 
There was also a father-son combina- 
tion, and some brothers 


ever, is for the American Bar Asgo- 
ciation. The American Bankerg Ag. 
sociation antedated the lawyer group 
by three years. 


The NORTHERN WESTCHESTER 
BANK has opened its new Yorktowy 
Office at Yorktown Heights, New 
York. 


JOEL KEITH, formerly editorial 
writer for The Phoenix (Arizona) 
Gazette, has joined the public re. 
lations department of Valley Na. 
tional Bank. 


BUSHWICK SAVINGS BANK, Brook- 
lyn, New York, has been celebrating 
its 80th anniversary. The bank was 
founded June 14, 1873, and opened 
its doors the following July 1. 


McLucas Memorial Awards 


ESIDENT CHARLES T. FISHER, Jr, 

of the National Bank of Detroit 
has announced establishment by the 
bank of an annual educational award 
program through Detroit Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, in 
tribute to the late WALTER S. Mc- 
Lucas, first president of the bank 
and later chairman until his death 
in February of this year. 

The program is in two parts. One 
is limited to employees of the bank 
and provides $100 each to the five 
persons maintaining highest grades 
in qualifying for A.I.B. standard 
certificates, and $100 each to the 
five maintaining highest grades for 
A.LB. graduate certificates. 

The second part establishes the 
Walter S. McLucas Memorial Trophy 
and an award of $200 to the winner 
of the public speaking contest of 
Detroit Chapter, and $100 to the 
second-place winner. 

Throughout his long banking 
career, “Mr. Mac” was an enthu- 
siastic participant and ardent sup- 
porter in all A.I.B. educational ac- 
tivities. 


JOHNNIE CARR, JR., has been pro- 
moted to cashier of the Emory 
branch of the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta. LARRY 
BAUMHAUER was named assistant 
cashier. 


The SOUTHERN ARIZONA BANK & 
Trust CoMPANy, TUCSON, has pub 
lished: a booklet full of historical 
photographs in connection with its 
50th anniversary. 
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G. M. Bragalini Angus E. Bird 


GeorcE M. BRAGALINI, recently | 


acting postmaster of: New. York City, 


has been appointed a vice-president | 


of Manufacturers Trust Company 
and will be supervising officer of 
the bank’s 14 offices in the Borough 
of Queens. 


Ancus E. Birp has retired as 
chairman of the board of The Citi- 
zens and Southern National Bank 
ot South Carolina, Charleston, and 
has been named honorary chairman. 
Mr. BIRD was president of the bank 
from 1928 to 1944, and since 1944 
has been chairman. 


When the STEPHENVILLE (Texas) 
STATE BANK held formal opening 
of its new quarters, a feature was 
a fish dinner with the fish being 
brought from New York State by 
one of the directors who had been 
on vacation there. The new bank 


has an air-conditioned community | 


room. 


An Active 50th 


Saxon B. GAvITT, president of | 
the Lyons (New York) National | 


John K. Benson, left, vice-president 
and assistant to the chairman of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, ac- 


cepts a Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., | 
certificate of merit citing the bank’s | 


record of 650,000 man-hours worked 


without a lost-time accident. Making the | 


presentation is W. H. Seymour, vice- 
president and manager of the insurance 
company’s loss prevention department 
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.... Factory 


sates 


If you seek information for cus- 
tomers who plan to buy or build 

in Canada, consult the Business 
Development Department of the 
Royal Bank. We maintain a list of 
desirable factory sites and available 
premises and can answer your 
question’ about labor, transporta- 
tion, power, taxes, markets and 
similar subjects anywhere in Canada. 
Address your enquiries to—The 
Royal Bank of Canada, Business 
Development Department, Head 
Office, Montreal, Que. 


Over 780 Branches in Canada, the West Indies, Central and 


South America, New York, London and Paris, 


THE 


ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


New York Agency— 
68 William Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Total assets exceed 
$2,675,000,000 
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Bank, has just celebrated 50 years 
in banking. On graduation from 
Phillips Andover Academy in 1903, 
he entered the private banking bus- 
iness of his grandfather and father, 
then known as S. B. Gavitt, Banker. 
Later the bank was reorganized as 
the Gavitt National Bank of Lyons, 
to which he succeeded as president 
in 1921. A 1933 merger formed the 
Lyons National Bank, of which he 
has been president for 20 years. 
Two sons are associated with him 
in the bank, Saxon B. GavitT, Jr., 
vice-president, and 


GAvVITT, who is an assistant cashier. 

Mr. GAviTT has long been active 
in banking circles. He has been 
president of the Wayne County 
Bankers Association and was twice 
chairman of Group II of the New 
York Bankers Association. He’s an 
ardent sportsman—still enjoys trap 
shooting. And he’s an active gar- 
dener, keeping the bank supplied 
with seasonal blooms. He’s the first 
to arrive at the bank in the morning 
and insists upon keeping contact 
with the customers at a teller’s 
window. 


Two heads are 


better than one! 


Let’s put ours together 


and solve 


your particular problems 


NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Southeastern headquarters 
WM ational Concerns and the 6th Federal 


Outneastern Cities. 
e The Fulton National 
invites correspondent 
accounts-from throughout 
the nation. 


TEN LOCATIONS SERVING THE ATLANTA AREA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


John R. Braue 


W. D. Presley 


JOHN R. BRAUE has joined the 
Chicago National Bank as vice-pres- 
ident in charge of its dealer’s con- 
sumer financing division. He was 
formerly vice-president of Associ- 
ates Discount Co., South Bend, 
Indiana. 


First National Bank in Dallas, 
Texas, has created the office of comp- 
troller and elected WILLIAM Dewey 
PRESLEY to the position, with the 
title of assistant vice-president and 
comptroller. Mr. PRESLEY joined the 
bank in 1952 after 10 years as a 
special agent for the FBI. 


No Flour! 


HE GREEN POINT SAVINGS BANK 

in Brooklyn distributed to its 
employees a publication which con- 
tained, among many other things, 
a recipe for a flourless ““Brown Sugar 
Torte.” One reader tried the recipe 
and suffered disappointment with 
the results. Ske called the bank 
and said that the recipe called for 
no flour, possibly an omission by 
the printer. This started perusals 
of dictionaries, calls to editors of 
the publication, and culminated in 
presentation to the lady of a torte 
baked in accordance with instruc- 
tions—by the wife of the bank's 
president. 

Here’s the recipe (and we hope 
we've proofread it accurately) : 

41% tbs butter or margarine 

14% cups brown sugar 

224 cups ground walnuts 

3 eggs, separated 

1 tsp vanilla 

Cream butter or margarine until 
light and fluffy. Add brown sugar 
slowly, while continuing to cream. 
Add well-beaten egg yolks; blend 
well. Add ground walnuts; vanilla; 
fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Bake in two well-greased 8-inch 
layer cake pans in moderate oven, 
350° F., about 30 minutes. Remove 
from pans to cake rack; cool. Fill 
and top with whipped cream and 
garnish generously with fruit. 
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About Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 151) 


ing Mt. Washington several times. 

Greatest entertainers among the 
diplomatic colony are the French, 
the Dominican Republicans, and the 
Pakistanis. On occasion native dress 
is worn at Washington functions 
by the latter as well as the Indians, 
Ceylonese, Saudi Arabians, Yemen- 
ites and ladies of the Chinese and 
Japanese embassies, to name the 
main ones. Japanese men in Wash- 
ington are not seen in public at- 
tired in kimonos. In the case of 
the Arabians, however, it is the 
men who often wear desert dress 
while their women appear in west- 
ern garb. 


License Plate Protocol 


Diplomatic cars in Washington 
carry diplomatic license plates, of 
which numbers 1 to 125 are reserved 
for mission chiefs with the lower 
numbers going to the senior mem- 
bers of the corps. Since Washing- 
ton is the seat of the Organization 
of the American States, nine of 
the 20 Latin American countries 
assign a second ambassador to 
Washington as their representatives 
on the OAS. The remaining 11 coun- 
tries make their Washington Am- 
bassadors do double duty. 

Inflation during recent years has 
hit not only the dollar but diplo- 
macy as well. Even so small a 
country as Costa Rica is no longer 
satisfied with a Minister but must 
have an Ambassador in Washington. 
And many an ambassador has on 
his staff one or more ministers. 
Great Britain has three, including 
an economic minister and a com- 
mercial minister; Brazil’s embassy 
has three ministers; the French 
have three; the Chinese two; and 
the Russians none. 

About three-fourths of the gov- 
ernments represented here own 
their own buildings in Washington, 
to the regret of the DC real estate 
tax collector. 

The embassies and legations not 
only represent their governments 
in dealing with the American Gov- 
ernment, but through regular pub- 
lications, press attaches, and other 
propaganda activities, most of them 
appeal directly to the American 
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Your customers’ profits 


come from risking 

working capital. 
Customers protect both when their 


accounts receivable 


are adequately covered by 


American Credit 


never a substitute for 
a credit depariment 


COMPANY 


oF New York 


es American Credit Insurance contributes at 
least 12 major benefits to sound financial management 
skp yous company and maximum sales efficiency. Many banks are. recom- 
mending this protection before approving commercial 
loans... there is no charge to include the bank as 
a named assured. The advantages of AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE are outlined in this new book. We’d like to 
mail you a copy. Phone our office in your city or write 
American Crepir [npemniry Company of New York, 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. Just say, 
“Mail me book offered in Banking.” 
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public. The largest such activity 
is that of the British, whose in- 
formation services have offices in 
New York and Washington from 
which emanate various regular pub- 
lications as well as individual ser- 
vice to newspaper writers and 
others. Although the able head of 
the BIS’ Washington office does not 
appear on the diplomatic list, he 
operates as an integral part of the 
embassy. He is as well a member 
of the National Press Club’s en- 
tertainment committee. No distin- 


Scudder 
| Stevens 


Clark 


Stock Inc. 


NOW —at these down-to-earth 
prices make this your opportunity 
to install these incomparable, gen- 
vine bronze or aluminum signs. A 
wide selection of other styles and 
sizes is also available. Send for full 
information — no obligation. 


LARGER SIZES LOW-PRICED, TOO! 
No. B-186 — BRONZE OR ALUMINUM 
Size 15° x 20°... $ 86.00 


Size 24” x 187.00 
Size 32” x 36”........ 315.00 


All f.0.b. factory. 


BANTHRICO INDUSTRIES, NC. 


guished British official comes to 
Washington without having an op- 
portunity to address the club. 

In a number of embassies such 
activities are in the hands of a 
“public relations attache,” an “ed- 
ucational and cultural attache,” a 
“press attache,” “information at- 
tache,” or the like. 

Quite a few diplomatic missions 
have special financial attaches, com- 
mercial and technical counselors, 
and other specialists. 

Needless to say, embassy public 


Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


One Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 


117 South 17th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


No. B-186 
Size 12° x 18 
siszentel er Vert 


‘785° 


f.ob. Factory 


Price includes formal 


— Insurance word- 
desired. When 
ing please specify 
or vertical 
tablets. Hardware for 
easy installation and 
decorative rosettes to 
cover screw-heads fur- 
nished with each tablet. 


17 N. DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO 46, ILL. 


tervals. 


MODEL 75C 


Sell YOUR BANK SERVICES WITH 


UNIQUE POINT-OF-SALES VISUAL PROGRAM 


' WORLD NEWS SERVICE 
| Operates just like a large screen 
3 television in the lobb 

| bank. It shows the latest news 
| events of the world and at the 
same time sells your various 
| banking services in a continu- 
ous sequence of 16 different pic- 
| tures, changing at 6 second in- 


Every week you receive via 
Air Moil 12 current news slides. 
4 bank service kodachromes are 
once a month. You se- 

kodachromes from our large 


Picture Recording Company 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


library of Bank Service Slides 

such as Auto Loans, Checking 

Accounts, Home Loans, etc. These 

_— are interspaced with news 

Start today with this unique 
visual program. Many bonks 
have been using it for more 
than four years. 
COMPLETE NEWS SERVICE 
Slides shipped 
weekly Por Wk. 
MODEL 75C all steel cabinet pro- 

‘or in hammertone fin- 
ish with large 20” T.V. type 
screen. Complete — we 

-00 


29: 
Immediate Deliveries — Write 


y of your 


Phone 1230 


institutional name and | 


relations are nowadays commonly 
supplemented by the use of Amer. 
ican public relations firms. 


Ba 
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Aviation 

Buil 

importance as an § may 
air traffic center is shown jp § the 
CAA figures. At the National Air. § part 
port, there were 16,347 aircraft § Nati 
arrivals and departures in one § the 
month, enplaning and deplaning 
246,141 passengers. fers 
In 1952 the airport received and § pho 
forwarded nearly 17,900,000 pounds § ists, 
| of air freight and 14,300,000 pounds the 
of air express. Traffic records of § tion 
CAA towers list the Washington § Gal 
National Airport as the country’s § Am 
16th largest in 1952, outranking § sen 
| LaGuardia Field (N. Y.), Pitts. mu: 
burgh, Oakland, St. Louis, Phila § The 
delphia, Indianapolis, Detroit, Bos- to 
ton, and many others on the list of thr 


63 leading air travel centers. In 
the CAA figures for Washington, 
military traffic played an inconspic- 
uous role. Such planes have the 
use of nearby naval and army air- 
fields and generally do not use 
Washington National Airport. 
Friendship International Airport, 
near Baltimore, was intended to 
serve the national capital, but has 


not worked out in the intended man- th 
ner. 19 
joi 
in; 
Museums 
WIDE variety of museums are in 
among Washington’s outstand- $ 
ing cultural attractions. 
The National Gallery of Art, the st 
varied collections in the different tO) 
buildings of the Smithsonian Insti- gi 
tution, the National Gallery of Art, b 
the Freer Gallery of Art, the Cor- S] 
coran Gallery or Art, the Lincoln F 
Museum, and the Petersen House r 
across the street are well known i 
to tourists. ul 
The Library of Congress, the \ 
Folger library, and the National 
Archives all maintain public e n 
hibits. Less well known are such s 
private institutions as the Phillips I 
Gallery of Art, the Textile Museum, 0 
the exhibits always to be seen at | 
the Pan American Union, the Na 
tional Geographic Society, the Na 4 
tional Red Cross, the Botanical t 
Gardens, the Army Medical Muse I 
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ym, etc. Whether the portions of 
the White House open to the public 
belong in this list the visitor may 
decide for himself. 

Bankers should be especially in- 
terested in the exhibit room on the 
second floor of the main Treasury 
Building. Those interested in fish 
may wish to visit the aquarium in 
the basement of the Commerce De- 
partment. The collections of the 
National Zoological Park are among 
the world’s finest. 

For music lovers the capital of- 
fers not only the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra and visiting art- 
ists, but also frequent concerts in 
the Library of Congress, the Na- 
tional Galldéry of Art, the Phillips 
Gallery, and elsewhere. The Pan 
American Union’ periodically pre- 
sents Latin American singers and 
musicians—-as well as art exhibits. 
The bands of the armed forces are 
to be heard at capital functions 
roughout the” year. 


The Bank and 
Fund 


7.7 twin international financial 
institutions which resulted from 
the Bretton Woods Conference of 
1944, the World Bank and Fund, 
jointly occupy a modern office build- 
ing at 1818 H Street, N.W. 

The Bank has an authorized cap- 
ital of $10-billion; of which the 54 
member countries have subscribed 
in their own currencies more than 
$9-billion. Members have been called 
upon to pay in one-fifth of their 
subscriptions: 18 percent in their 
own currencies, and 2 percent in 
gold. The 18 percent, however, may 
be used by the Bank only under 
specific authorizations by members. 
For its loans the Bank has had to 
rely principally on the dollars paid 
in by the U.S. Government and 
the Bank’s borrowings on the Amer- 
ican and a few other capital markets. 

As of this writing the Bank has 
made 77 loans totaling more than 
$1.5-billion in 29 countries. The 
largest loan was to France: $250,- 
000,000 in 1947. This-was also the 
longest loan made by the Bank, 
being for 30 years. The largest 
development. loan was $100,000,000 
to Australia in 1950. The Bank has 
lent altogether some $500,000,000 
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If we don’t balance the budget, 


this country may become as extinct 


as the dough-dough. 


In the Far East a man shakes 
hands with himself when he meets 
a creditor. Over here he shakes 
hands with himself when he doesn’t. 


Every once in a while you read 
that Russia has shot some grafters. 
Guess it’s one world after all. 


for reconstructien; $414,000,000 for 
electric power; $260,000,000 for 
transport, etc.; $153,000,000 for ag- 
riculture, etc.; $144,000,000 for in- 
dustry; etc. Of the total, $741,000,- 
000 has gone to Europe, $374,000,- 
000 to the western hemisphere, 
$182,000,000 to Asia and the Middle 
East, $150,000,000 to Australia, and 
$141,000,000 to Africa. 

Outstanding are $500,000,000 of 
World Bank dollar bonds plus near- 
ly $92,000,000 of other obligations. 
Eighty percent of the obligations 
are held in the U.S.A., and of the 
80 percent. a fourth is held by 
American savings banks, about the 
same by American insurance com- 
panies, another fourth by trust and 
pension funds, and the rest by com- 
mercial banks, corporations, etc. 

* The IMF’s balance sheet shows 
nearly $9-billion of subscribed cap- 
ital and liabilities. It holds,$3.3- 
billion of gold and convertible cur- 
rencies. Its loans, mostly of U.S. 
dollars, have aggregated more than 
$900,000,000 since the start of op- 
erations in 1947. Of the loans, one 
fourth has been repaid. Theoretical- 
ly the IMF’s loans—called “sales 
of currency”—are for short-term: 
The IMF’s largest borrowers have 
been the United Kingdom} $300,000,- 
000; Franeé $125,000,000; Brazil 


$121,000,000; India $100,000,000; 
Netherlands $75,000,000; and Aus- | 


tralia $50,000,000. Of the UWK’s 
$300,000,000 dating from 1947 and 
1948 none-has yet -béen repaid. 
The same is true of the loans to 
France, Australia, and India. 

At the Fund and Bank governors 
annual meeting in Washington in 
September 1953 the whole range of 
international monetary and finan- 
cial problems is sure to be discussed 
informally if not formally. In ac- 
cordance with annual practice var- 
ious American bankers will be in- 
vited to attend the governors’ meet- 
ings as observers. . 
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LEADING 
INDEPENDENT 
AND CHAIN 
BANKS 


COIN CHANGER 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


Over one quarter of the nation’s leading 
banks now usiag. More than 450 in use 
in one large Western bank chain. Sim- 
plifies change handling. Sturdy alumi- 
num, gray hammertone finish. Parts and 
workmanship guaranteed. 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
See your dealer or write factory 
for 15 day free trial. 


With roll-out base — $22.50 extra, 
plus tax. (Model 1107 — silver 
dollar key — $70, plus tax) 


Air REDUCTION COMPANY 


145th CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on September 5, 1953 to 
holders of record on August 18, 1953, 
and the seventh regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.125 per share on the 4.50% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Ser- 
ies, of the Company, payable September 
5, 1953 to holders of record on August 
18, 1953. 
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July 30,1953 - 


T.S. O'BRIEN 
Secretary 
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Each month this column wili list 
recent acquisitions, including man- 
ufacturers’ literature and other spe- 
cial announcements of interest to 
our readers—though no statement 
should be regarded as a product 
endorsement. 

Copies of literature may be ob- 
tained by addressing requests to 
the company named, or to BUSINESS 
Alps EDITOR, BANKING, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Mailer 


A NEW inserting and mailing ma- 
chine which handles large-size en- 
closures has just been put on the 
market by the Inserting & Mailing 
Machine Company of Phillipsburg, 
New Jersey. This model will gather 
enclosures (as large as 8% x 11 
flat or folded); insert them in en- 
velopes; then seal, meter, count, and 
stack the mail. A mailing of 50,000 
pieces with three inserts would take 
400-man hours by hand method, 
while this machine does the job in 
15-hours. Literature is available 


by writing the company. 


Airtuhbes 


Tue widely diversified application 
of airtube carrier systems, including 
bank adaptation, is told in a new 
illustrated booklet, Airtube on Tar- 
get, issued by the Lamson Corpora- 
tion, Syracuse, New York. The hook 


BUSINESS AIDS 


illustrates the various types of car- 
riers and gives technical specifica- 
tions for various types of installa- 
tions. . Case examples of actual 
systems in use include details on a 
New England bank. Write Lamson 
for a copy. 


Home Problem 


How to rescue your home from the 
Menace of Moisture is a spritely 
written booklet by Lonore Kent. It 
tells about the ever-present hazard 
that plagues every home, and illus- 
trates a point-by-point program for 
check-up and repair. Copies may be 
obtained from the National Paint, 
Varnish & Lacquer Association, Inc., 
1500 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


rescue your home from the 


MENACE OF 
MOISTURE 


Airtube * 


Motor Banking 


A NEW booklet, titled Drive-in 
Banking At Its Very Best, has been 
issued by Diebold, Incorporated of 
Canton, Ohio. Completely illustrated 
in color, the new literature gives the 
full story of drive-up windows and 
equipment, as well as specifications 
and measurements of all current Die- 
bold designs. Write the company’s 
headquarters for a copy, or contact 
any local branch. 


Checkwriter 


Tue Todd Company, Rochester, 
New York, has introduced a new 
Protectograph disburser which 
writes, signs, and dates checks in 
a single operation. After the check 
amount is set up on the keyboard, a 
touch on the trip bar completes the 
check except for the payee name. 
Company time studies have shown 
a reduction in check preparation 


time by 60 percent through use of 
this new small portable unit. Write 
Todd for literature. 


Oil Imports 


Tue standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) recently completed a study 
of oil imports into the United States, 
and presents its findings in a new 
booklet, titled Facts About Oil Im- 
ports. In view of the proposals now 
under legislative consideration to 
restrict such shipments, this study 
offers some practical facts and fig- 
ures in the interest of a wider under- 
standing of the problem. Write the 
company for a free copy: Room 
1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Sanitation 


Tue latest information on sanita- 
tion and maintenance products for 
public and business buildings is con- 
tained in a new 48-page, colorfully 
illustrated, sanitation products cata- 
log just announced by Huntington 
Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, In- 
diana. It gives complete information 
on each product—what it’s made of, 
how it works, where and how to use 
it efficiently and economically. Write 
company for a free copy. 
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Each new day can present new problems. 


Reminder to call in your man at the Irving! 


@ Faced with a tough assignment? He’s your man. Call 
on him as freely as you would a member of your own 
staff. In fact, he wants to be considered just that. 


Broadly experienced himself, he has at his finger tips 
the facilities of one of the world’s largest banking or- 
ganizations . . . a global network of correspondents . . . 
experts in every field of commercial banking. 

Once you ask his help, every assignment—no matter 
how complicated or routine—rates equal priority. Your 
man at the Irving is there to give you service—is just 
waiting for you to say the word. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET ce NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
Capital Funds over $122,000,000 Total Resources over $1,200,000,000 
Wituiam N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Ricuarp H. West, President 


Domestic Banking Division, NoLan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WESIGNED FOR 


FROM THE 
TELLER’S 
SIDE... 


WALK-UP WINDOWS with 


fingertip convenience and push button control! 


FROM THE 
CUSTOMER'S 
SIDE... 


This island installation provides three-way 
service—drive-in window at left, walk-up 
window in front, drive-in window (without 
canopy) at right for trucks. 
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GW THE STVLE OF 


SHWMLESS 
STEEL 


WHEN ROL TOP 
CLOSES, (7 LOCAS 


SIME METAL FRONT W 
CUSTOMER FOOT KEST 
FORMICA 7R 


PANELING 


BANK COUNTERS PLACED LIKE DESKS 4 
UNDER-COUNTER PEDESTALS THAT ROLL AWAY AT NIGHT y 


| HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


for more than a century... 
FIRST WITH NEW IDEAS IN BANK EQUIPMENT 


Main office and factory at Hamilton Ohio. Other factories at Canton, Ohio; Jackson, Miss.; ment in the main banking room of the mighty 

Toronto, Canada. Branches at: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, San Francisco, St. Louis, Manufacturers’ Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. What 

‘ appears to be a pedestal under each teller's 

Houston, Atlanta, Philadelphic, Minneapolis, Washington, Los Angeles. is 
RUILDERS OF THE U. S. SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT. N. Y. ts nic! he teller’ ter to the youl 
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AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY.................0-555 155 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 28 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. OF CHICAGO...... 151 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, INDIANAPOLIS...............---- 154 
AMERICAN PERFORATOR COMPANY, 213 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Facing Page 169 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


BANCO CREDITO Y AHORRO-PONCENO 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU ...............-00cccceececees 130 
BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA... 19 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK..................--.-: 715 
BANK OF AMERICA N.T. & S.A., SAN FRANCISCO 107 
BANTHRICO INDUSTRIES, INC. ...... 156 
BROADWAY PLAN CHURCH FINANCE.................0eeeeee05 148 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION ...............-sccceeeees 24, 25, 215 
BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. ................0-seee0e: . 98 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE....................2-eee008: 106 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 188 
CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA..............-.- 5 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.......... 15 
CHRISTMAS CLUB, A CORPORATION. .... 131 

| CHRYSLER CORPORATION (AIRTEMP DIVISION).............- 119 


CITY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO.... 147 
CITY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, OKLAHOMA CITY.. 30 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. 71 
COMMERCIAL UNION—OCEAN GROUP 96 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
CUMMINS-CHICAGO CORPORATION 211 


DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION .......... Cover Il 
EBASCO SERVICES, INCORPORATED 66 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY OF MARYLAND.............+- 210 
FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY, CINCINNATI............ 132 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ARIZONA........-.....00seeeeeeee 126 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO................0eeeeeeee 101 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA...............++0+5 118 
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His M-1 Jammed! 


Corporal 
Rodolfo P. Hernandez, US. Army 
Medal of Honor 


0200 HOURS! Suddenly the pre-dawn blackness on Hill 420 split into 
crashing geysers of orange flame. Behind the barrage, yelling, firing, 
hurling grenades, a horde of Reds pushed up the hill toward G Com- 
pany’s position. 

A hot fire fight began. It lasted several hours. Finally, suffering 
heavy casualties, G Company began to withdraw. Corporal Hernandez 
stayed, throwing grenades and firing his remaining rounds. 


Then his M-1 jammed, with a ruptured cartridge in the breech. Fix- 
ing his bayonet, he leaped out of his foxhole and disappeared in the 
darkness toward the attacking Reds. They found him in the morning, 


wounded, ringed with enemy dead. But he had stopped the attack— 
alone. 


“A man couldn’t fight at all,” says Corporal Hernandez, “if he 
weren't fighting for good things—peace, and a job, and a chance in 
the world. That’s why I’m thankful to all the people like you who’ve 
put so many billions into Bonds. Bonds help fight Commies, sure. But 
they’re also a stockpile of prosperity—for you; for our country. A 
guarantee to men like me that we can come home to a secure future.” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, im- 
proved U.S. Series E Bonds start pay- 
ing interest after 6 months. And aver- 
age 3% interest, compounded semi- 
annually when held to maturity. Also, 
all maturing E Bonds automatically go 


on earning — at the new rate—for 10 
more years. Today, start investing in 
United States Series E Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work. You can sign up to save as 
little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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NATIONAL CITY TIMES SQUARE BRANCH MANAGER, Walter J. Brotherton, right, 
talks to a depositor—operator of the nationally-known Times Square newsstand at the 
crossroads of the world where bankers visiting New York buy their hometown news- 
papers. Brotherton’s intimate knowledge of large and small businesses in his neighbor- 
hood is expanded by the Bank’s 67 other New York managers to encompass the entire 
city. This city-wide coverage generates a “know-how” and specialized knowledge of New 
York’s business “communities” that is available to National City’s correspondents for 


the asking. 


NATIONAL CITY puts the personal 
touch into correspondent service 


When a banker calls on National City for 
service he knows he will receive the attention 
and personal interest of an officer who is inti- 
mately acquainted with his territory and its 
problems. 

To learn at first-hand of the needs of 
their correspondents, National City officers 
make frequent trips about the country. In 
addition, each district officer is a specialist in 
at least one industry or line of business—an 
invaluable fund of banking experience and 
knowledge on which National City corre- 
spondents may freely draw. And it goes 


without saying that our correspondents en- 
joy prompt, efficient handling of their day- 
to-day banking transactions. 

With 68 Branches in New York, 57 
Branches overseas. and correspondents in 
every commercially important city of the 
world, National City has unmatched facilities 
to keep bankers in touch with world-wide 
economic conditions and developments. 

Next time a difficult banking problem 
comes up, call on us. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to show you how we can help you help 
your customers. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Head Office at 55 Wall Street, New York 


Fist in World Hide Banking 


Around-the-clock Transit Service + 


Collections 


Credit Information 


Bond Portfolio Analysis 


UNIQUE “DEPOT DELIVERY SERVICE 
speeds transit items to proper rail and air} 
minals, after final evening consolidated chee 
shipment has been made—a real National (jt 
transit “plus” to assure faster presentatig 
of checks. 


THE ALMOST HALF MILLION National Cit 
credit files on business firms all over th 
world are being constantly revised and e 
riched by Bank men on the scene like John 
son Garrett, National City’s Paris Brand 
Manager. 


DELMONT K. PFEFFER, Vice President, one 
of the country’s top authorities on municipal 
financing, is a key member of the Nationa 
City team that can provide correspondents 
with counsel on every banking problem. 


* Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 


Participation in Local Loans + Safekeeping * Complete Foreign Facilities * Personalized Service * Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


economy can never be a stable economy.” The Federal 
Reserve System was established ostensibly to “stab- 
» the economy,” but I believe we have had wider 
ations during the past 40 years than ever before 
in history. Even with all the price-fixing and controls 
» have had, no one can call this a stable economy. 
‘The childlike belief on the part of people who ought 
ip know better that “there will never be another de- 
ression” has aggravated the situation further and 
piled up a lot of potential grief. It is probably safe 
to conclude that you cannot prevent depressions unless 
‘you prevent the booms that precede them. If this 
premise is granted, we are about ripe for the second 
great depression of our lifetime. In fact, we seem 
to be working toward it in a much more orthodox 
manner than most people recognize. 


Fue forthcoming depression, however, may not bear 
much resemblance to what happened in 1929. History 
never repeats itself closely enough to do us much 
good. I do not foresee any acute unemployment dur- 
ing the next few years. I think rather that there 
will be a squeeze in the standard of living which will 
make it impossible for so many people to live in the 
style to which they have become accustomed. As 
gomeone recently pointed out, this is an “overtime 
economy.” If you were to eliminate the overtime 

lw being paid, you wouldn’t sell half as many auto- 
mobiles or houses as have been sold in recent years. 
All of which leads me to observe that people (both 
cosumers and producers) seldom retrench volunta- 
tily. As businesses and as individuals, we keep spend- 
ing and expanding so long as we can borrow a dollar 
to do it with. That is why we keep going until we 
come to the end of the line. That is why we don’t 
taper off gradually but wake up some morning in 
a total vacuum. That is why we must keep expand- 
ing, forever and ever, because when we stop going 
up, there is only one other direction to go—and that 
is down. No economy has ever remained suspended 
in midair for any length of time. 


I know very well that I can’t prove these state- 
ments, but I have made them for what they are 
worth. And let me say, in closing, that I am begin- 
ning to develop a profound respect for economist 
Arthur Burns. It is most refreshing, amid the fog 
of fallacies and wishful thinking, to find a fellow who 
admits that we still don’t know what the heck it is 
all about. He seems to realize, as I think I do, that 
we might do something about it if we had the guts 
and the power to make the proper preparations in 
advance. But, until we repeal human nature, how 
tan we get people to act either in a rational manner 
or a coordinated manner? 

In other words, to prevent a depression, say, in 
1955, it would be necessary to take certain steps in 
1950 and maybe as far back as 1945 when the seeds 
of the 1955 depression were planted. Obviously there 
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66 je have come a long way in 


our trust department in the 
past year, and no small part of our 
success is due to your promotional 


work. 


“T think we have laid the ground- 
work for some excellent results in the 


future. 


“Your newspaper advertisements, 
plus the direct mail, are breaking 
down sales resistance, as well as lead- 
ing people into our bank for further 


information on estates. 


“T like to think it is because of the 


fine promotional work.” 


Without obligation, ask for a mail 
demonstration of a trust promotion pro- 
gram that should be a profitable invest- 


ment for your bank. 
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is nothing that can be done now about the errors of 
1945 to 1952 inclusive. It is too late. 

Therefore, I believe that the time has come to bat- 
ten down the hatehes and to be completely realistic 
and hard-boiled about it. The present administration, 
aware of the fact that Hoover was accused of doing 
“too little too late,” will undoubtedly do too much 
too soon. This is an even surer way of prolonging 
the agony than last time, when a two-year depression 
was aggravated and stretched out into one lasting 
for 12 years and was finally terminated only by the 
stimulation of a major war—HERBERT A. LEGGETT, vice- 
president, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. 


New Condition, New Problems 


HEN it becomes evident that contracyclical mea- 

sures are needed to try to reverse depression 
trends, we may find that Federal agencies do not have 
enough ability in applying stopgap actions to be effec- 
tive. Downward pressure may be accelerated by here- 
tofore unthought of characteristics in our economy. 
Never before have similar conditions existed, e.g., the 
large Government debt, the large private debt, the high 
proportion of total employment in trade, services, and 
other nonproductive fields, and the uncertainty of sta- 
bility in world conditions.—LEwis G. PRICHARD, assis- 
- tant-cashier, First National Bank of Portland, Oregon. 


Contracyclical Steps Not Yet Tested 


— the last depression a vast amount of valuable 
research has been undertaken for the purpose of 
better understanding the factors which determine na- 
tional levels of consumption and investment. As a re. 
sult of much of this research we have developed greatly 
improved—though still imperfect—statistical measures 
of these factors. Also, much thought has been given 
to the types of governmental action that should be 
taken to avoid serious business declines. 

The area of disagreement on such matters as tax 
reductions, increased Government expenditures, and 
easier credit conditions remains great, but it is much 
narrower than it was 20 years ago. Each of our major 
political parties, in recent campaigns, has stated time 
and again that every available tool will be made use of, 
in order to prevent large scale unemployment. If the 
need should arise, it would seem the tools advocated by 
present theory will have the opportunity to be applied. 

However, it should be recognized that the economic 
tools available for combating a serious downturn in 
business have never been really tested. Our post-de- 
pression years have been dominated by either the direct 
or indirect reactions to large scale defense expendi- 
tures. To date, the timing of military spending has 
been such as to preclude any important application of 
the so-called tools. Some of these were brought into 
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play during the 1948-49 downturn, but it is doubtful 
that this adjustment was sufficient either to prove or 
disprove their value. Actually, our economy has not 
experienced any prolonged period that has not been 
supported by a pent-up demand or by significant mili- 
tary expenditures since the last sharp break of 1937-38. 
Because of this, no one can speak with real authority 
as to what would occur should these powerful supports 
be completely withdrawn from our economic scene. 

The only models we have available to study our prob- 
lem must be constructed within the framework of cur- 
rent theory. Such models have many limitations and 
there is no way we can be certain they accurately de- 
seribe the sequence of events that would occur within 
the real world in which we live. In all probability, real- 
ity would see effective contracyclical steps taken by 
our elected representatives only after unemployment 
became a matter of national concern. The timing of 
such action would be most important in determining 
the severity of the downturn and yet, to date, we simply 
do not possess widely accepted instruments to give fair 
warning as to when agitation for such action should 
begin. What we do have are, at best, but rough indi- 
cators, untried and unaccepted in many circles. 

As stated before, important strides have been made 
in learning how to control wide cyclical fluctuations. 
Although there is much disagreement over the effec- 
tiveness of the various tools, it is only after they have 
been tested that we can be truly positive of the answer 
to the question under examination.—RoBerT R. Dock- 
SON, economist, Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, San Francisco, California. 


Monetary and Credit Policies Can Do Much 


[' seems to me that the key word in that question is 
“assure.” I do not believe that we have the economic 
tools and experience to assure that there will be no 
serious business decline. We have, however, consider- 
ably more experience and somewhat better tools than 
we had before, and consequently my feeling is that we 
can do a great deal to ameliorate cyclical changes. 

This conclusion must be tempered with certain quali- 
fications. The better tools and more experienc cannot 
be brought to bear fully on the problem of alleviating 
cyclical changes without fairly full public understand- 
ing and acceptance of the necessary programs. Further- 
more, since we alone are unable to control international 
developments and particularly the incidence of war, 
there can be certain sets of conditions under which the 
best experience and economic tools available to us will 
be of restricted and perhaps no particular use. 

I should be inclined to agree with the Burns state- 
ment that we have no adequate grounds for believing 
that the business cycle will soon disappear. It seems 
tome, however, that his analysis does not give adequate 
weight to the usefulness of proper monetary and credit 
policy and, instead, over-emphasizes the use of Govern- 
ment fiscal contracyclical policy, which is imperfectly 
understood and faces obstacles to the effective use of 
such knowledge as does exist. In the monetary and 
credit field we are continually accumulating experience, 
and our recent experience gives, I believe, a good in- 
dication that monetary and credit policy can be suc- 
cessful in aiding in the maintenance of high-level 
stability. 
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I do not wish to leave a false impression. It is, of 
course, not possible, nor in my opinion, desirable, 
rigidly to stabilize prices, employment, and production 
volumes by way of monetary controls alone. Nor 
should one think of monetary adjustments as push- 
button operations triggered by penetration points on 
certain key economic indices. Such is not the case and 
can never be for very basic reasons. Reactions of in- 
dividuals and business to monetary-credit action can- 
not be precisely foretold and will, in most cases, vary 
one time as against the next. 

Thus, while I have answered “no” to your very 
fundamental question, I am confident that much can 
be done with our: tools and experience to hold 
the cyclical movements of business within palatable, 
healthy limits.—FREDERICK L. DEMING, first vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, Missouri. 


We Have Learned a Great Deal 


R. BURNS’ untimely statement is an unfortunate 

one. Even though he made it in his capacity as 
director of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
those who read it will not overlook the fact that he 
is Economic Adviser to the President of the United 
States and will wonder what effect such thinking 
might have upon administration policy. 

Theoretical economists have talked of a stabilized 
economy for a long time, as physical scientists have 
talked of vacuums. Just as the latter admit that 
there is no such thing as an absolute vacuum, so 
economists admit that there is not and cannot be a 
condition of absolute economic stability. To most of 
us it is not a question of the “fine precision” Dr. 
Burns refers to. The real question is whether we 
have learned enough in this great country to avoid 
a recurrence of violent and extreme cyclical fluctua 
tions such as took us to the depths of depression 
in the Thirties. It is a matter of relatives that is of 
great concern—not a matter of absoluteness, or “fine 
precision.” 

No one with good sense believes that we can have 
such stability as “to assure virtually full employment 
and a virtually stable price level at all times” with- 
out a degree of regimentation of our economic. lives 
that would be revolting to all of us. The vast majority 
of Americans had rather not have stability at so 
dear a price. 

On the other hand, there are millions of people 
who think that it is equally revolting for a nation 
to allow itself to have one in every four of its labor 
force idle (as was true in 1932) because no jobs 
are available; or to have banks and other financial 
institutions fail by the thousands and wipe out life- 
time savings of thrifty families (over 5,000 banks 
failed in three years 1930, 1931, 1932); or to have 
billions of dollars in property values wiped out and 
tens of thousands of mortgage foreclosures executed 
on farmers and urban dwellers alike—to say nothing 
of the collapse of thousands of corporate and non- 
corporate business enterprises throughout the land. 

It is true, as Dr. Burns says, that “the art of con- 
tracyclical action” is “as yet imperfectly understood,” 
but it is far from true that we are totally ignorant 
of contracyclical forces. If we are, then we are wast- 
ing a lot of money on such agencies as the Federal 
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Reserve System. It is not only in economics that 
there remains much that is ‘as yet imperfectly under- 


stood.” We don’t know everything in geology, or 
the record of successful oil wells would be better 
than one in ten. And there are some physical ail- 
ments that are “as yet imperfectly understood’ by 
physicians. 

It is hard to deny convincingly that there is a 
relationship between the extremeness of the boom 
and the severity of the. fall—just as there seems 
to be a relationship between the degree of drunkenness 
and the intensity of headache in the sobering-up. 
We may pay—and probably will—for the frenzied 
economic binge we have been on since 1940, but that 
is not to concede that we had to go on the spree 
in the beginning. We had enough contracyclical knowl- 
edge to guide us into greater moderation. And it is 
a mistake to say that the American people would 
not have allowed it. Their temper after Pearl Harbor 
was such that they would have gone along gladly, 
just as they sent their sons by the millions.—ARTHUR 
A. SMITH, vice-president and economist, First National 
Bank in Dallas, Texas. 


Difficult to Proceed with United Front 


HE QUESTION itself implies that action can be 

taken which will control economic activity within 
a rather narrow path. We do not despair of the 
problem, but on the other hand we do not believe 
that our present knowledge is such that we can have 
full employment at all times and under all conditions 
without paying a price which may be almost as 
undesirable as some degree of underemployment itself. 

In our opinion, our present techniques are somewhat 
gross and the response of the economy to them 
somewhat sluggish. Furthermore, the insight of eco- 
romists, Government administrators, businessmen, and 
labor leaders into the economic process is much more 
imperfect than that which would be required to get 
proper timing of action, even if our tools were satis- 
factory. We find ourselves in strong agreement with 
that portion of Dr. Burns’ statement which says: 
“Our limited experience with contracyclical policy does 
not provide strong support for the belief . . . that 
the Government is capable of adjusting its spending, 
taxing, and regulatory policies with the fine precision 
and promptness needed to assure virtually full em- 
ployment and a virtually stable price level at all 
times. 

For these reasons, we do not feel that a serious 
business decline can always be avoided. It does appear, 
however, that government has two responsibilities. 
F*rst of all, it ought to use the tools available to it— 
monetary and fiscal policy and government invest- 
ment—in such a manner that it does not contribute 
to a business decline. Again, even if the foresight of 
government is proper, a business decline may occur, 
since the tools available to it may not modify the 
expectations and behavior of the private sector in 
such a manner that a business decline will not ensue. 
On the other hand, government itself, through un- 
witting error, may contribute to a business decline 
by misjudging the prospective reactions of the private 
sector. 

Faced with the onset of a business decline, it be- 
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comes incumbent upon government to use the tools 
at its command to counter the decline. The various 
techniques and aims have been discussed in greg 
detail elsewhere. We merely wish to point out that 
while the Government can use monetary and figca) 
tools to improve the environment for investment ang 
consumption, this may not solve the problem. The 
economy may be beset by certain frictions and jp. 
stitutional structures which work against the main. 
tenance or the recovery to a high level of economic 
activity. 

The danger that exists in this framework is that, 
in an effort to overcome the forces making for de 
pressed economic activity, the Government may create 
a larger money supply than is consistent with longer. 
run stability. In other words, if the monetary and 
fiscal tools alone are relied upon to overcome structural 
frictions and weaknesses, we may ultimately be faced 
by an inflationary situation. It is incumbent upon 
the Government not only to adjust the monetary and 
fiscal sphere but to encourage the private sector to 
make adjustments which remedy frictions and struc. 
tural weaknesses. In some cases this may mean that 
government must resist pressures for partial solutions 
such as higher tariffs, price support, or subsidy pro- 
grams. 

It is unfortunate that our understanding of these 
types of problems has not advanced sufficiently so 
that we can proceed with a united front. Given 
depressed economic conditions, the private sector, 
including business, labor, and agriculture, must come 
forth with suggestions concerning their respective 
roles which will help correct the forces making for 
depressed activity.”—O. P. WHEELER, vice-president, 
Federal. Reserve Bank of San Francisco, California. 


Easy Money Too Often a Cure-All 


i SEEMS to me Dr. Burns is quite correct in his 
conclusion that business cycles are not likely soon 
to disappear. Perhaps there are two major reasons 
why efforts to “smooth-out” the business cycle have 
fallen short of their objective. In the first place, 
such efforts have centered about particular Government 
action, as distinguished from efforts to adjust business 
and industrial practices so that the basic imbalances 
which give rise to cyclical movements can be reduced. 
In the second place, the efforts of Government in 
recent decades to modify cyclical movements have 
consisted primarily in the use of stimulants. Few 
sedatives to retard excessive expansion have been 
applied. The stimulants, as Dr. Burns has _ pointed 
out, have consisted largely of the use of “easy money” 
and of Federal expenditures in excess of receipts 
financed by “easy money.” 

In direct answer to the question you have raised, 
it is very doubtful if we have means which cal 
assure that there will be no sizable business declines 
in the future. Rather, by using “easy money” policies 
and easy-going fiscal policies, we have prolonged the 
present boom, causing it to advance to higher levels 
than it would otherwise have reached. 

Prolonging a boom is quite a different task from 
that of preventing a business decline.—DWIGHT W. 
MICHENER, economist, Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York. 
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N.A.D.A. Official 
Used Car Guide gives you— 


Latest average retail, loan and “as is” values. 
Factory delivered prices. 


On trucks . . . the average retail, loan and “as is” values on most makes 


up to 16,000 #G.V.W. 


Insurance symbols, motor and serial numbers with locations 
illustrated, model identification, mechanical specifications and 
standard factory equipment. 


Both the large quarterly issues and issues for the months 
in-between provide you with authentic, current 


values and data. All this easy-to-find information priced at only $7 per year 
(Quantity prices upon request) 


fle the moor dependable of tind, anywhere 
N.A.D.A. Official Used Car Guide 1953 TRUCK REFERENCE 
BOOK lists — 


YEAR ‘MODELS — Latest ance. WEIGHT— Recommended maximum 


specifications on all trucks since 1946, Factory 
List or Advertised Delivered Price of vehicle 


with standard equipment . . . and price infor- 
mation for year truck produced. |DENTIFICATION 
— Serial numbers for each year . . . and loca- 
tions of motor and serial numbers for each 
make. TONNAGE RATING — Nominal rating . . . 


frequently required for registration and insur- 


Published by 


weight when fully equipped and shipping weight 
with standard equipment . . . often needed for 
registration. TIRE SIZE— Specified in standard 
equipment and included in the price and weight. 
WHEEL BASE — The standard for each model or 
pace All Wheel Bases listed for light-duty 
trucks. 


LIMITED EDITION—Order Today! $2.50 a copy 


($2 each in lots of 10 or more) 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS Usep Car Guipe Co. 


1026 17th STREET, N. W. * WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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Mume the word 


until the 
A:B:A Convention 


(But expect the biggest surprise in 50 years) 


Mosler Safe =: 
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World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults. 
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& TRUST COMPANY 


WELCOMES 


— 


SS 


... We hope that you enjoy your visit 
to Washington and that you will stop 


by to say hello during the Convention. 


American 


& TRUST COMPANY 


15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


DANIEL W. BELL, President 


9 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Member Federal Reserve System 
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The 79th 


i Convention 


. to Washington with BANKING in the 48 pages 
of this special section for a preview of the 79th annual 
convention of the American Bankers Association and 
the great city that is its host. 

Read the convention program, with its impressive 
list of speakers (President W. Harold Brenton, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey, Deputy 
to the Secretary W. Randolph Burgess, among many 
others ). 

Visit, in text and photographs, the nation’s capital. 
Review the three previous A.B.A. conventions held there. 

Meet, on the four following pages of pictures, the 
men who head the many branches of the Association’s 
official family. 

Inspect (again in print) what’s new in bank equip- 
ment. 

Of special interest are the color photographs of Wash- 
ington, published through the courtesy of the National 
Geographic Society and Magazine. | 

Whether or not you’re one of the more than 6,000 
bankers going to the convention, we suggest that a 
4\ browse through this section will be rewarding. 


HARRIS & BWING PHOTOS 


‘\ Constitution Hall, where the convention’s two general sessions will be held. Above is the Washington Monument 
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Association Leaders 


The official family of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion includes 833 bankers who fill 1,082 key assign. 
ments. This breakdown gives an idea of how they 
serve: Executive Council, divisions, and sections, $71; 
commissions and councils, 230; committees, 481, 

The contribution made to organized banking by this 
group is of the greatest importance. Regrettably, only 
a few of the men can be pictured on these pages, 


President Vice President 
W. Harotp Brenton Everett D. REESE 


President, State Bank of Des Moines President, The Park National Bank 
Des Moines, Iowa of Newark, Newark, Ohio 


Treasurer Executive Vice President Executive Manager 
B. GLapNey Harowp STONIER Merte E. SELECMAN 


President, Fidelity National Bank Director, The Graduate School of Banking Secretary, A.B.A. Trust Division 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana New York, New York New York, New York 
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Josern E. HucHes 


Chairman, Board of Regents, The 
Graduate School of Banking; President, 
The County Trust Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


B. M. Harris 
President, State Bank Division 
President, Yellowstone Banks 
Columbus and Laurel, Montana 


James C. ScarBoro 


President, State Association Section 
Secretary and Treasurer, Colorado Bankers 
Association, Denver, Colorado 
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T. ALLEN GLENN, Jr. 


President, National Bank Division 
President, Peoples National Bank 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


Rosert A. WILson 
President, Trust Division 
Senior Vice-president, The Pennsylvania 
Company, Philadelphia 


W. W. 


Chairman, Agricultural Commission 
President, National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas, Forrest City, Arkansas 


Wenvett T. Burns 
President, Savings & Mortgage Division 
Senior Vice-president, Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Stetson B. 


President, American Institute of Banking 
Trust Officer and Asst. Sec., First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Pasadena, California 


Raymonp C. DEERING 


Chairman, Bank Management Cominission 
Vice-president and Comptroller, Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Frep I. Kent 


Chairman, Commerce and Marine Com- 
mission; Director, Bankers Trust Company 
New York, New York 


Evans Woo Jr. 
Chairman, Economic Policy Commission 
Chairman, Fletcher Trust Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Frank M. Torron 
Chairman, Public Relations Council 
Vice-president, The Chase National Bank 
New York, New York 


W. W. Witty 


Chairman, Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission; President, Security Bank 
Madison, South Dakota 


Paut M. WeEtcH 
Chairman, Instalment Credit Commission 
Vice-president, The Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia 


V. W. JoHnson 
Chairman, Research Council 
President, First National Bank 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Frep F. FLORENCE 


Chairman, Credit Policy Commission 
President, Republic National Bank 
Dallas, Texas 


WituaM F. 
Chairman, Small Business Credit Commis 
sion; Executive Vice-president, The 
Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia 


W. L. Hemineway 
Chairman, Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities; Chairman, Executive Commit- 
tee, Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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C. Encar JOHNSON 
Chairman, Committee on Federal Depos- 
itory Functions and Fiscal Procedures 
Vice-president, First National Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rosert V. FLEMING 
Chairman, Government Borrowing Com- 
mittee; President and Chairman, The Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Epwin P. NEILAN 
Chairman, Committee on Service for War 
Veterans; Exec. Vice-president, Equitable 
Security Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Georce R. Boyes 
Chairman, Federal Legislation Committee 
President, Merchants National Bank in 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Harry F. Harrincton 
Chairman, Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee; Vice-president, The Boatmen’s 
National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri 


SHERMAN HAZzELTINE 
Chairman, State Legislation Committee 
President The Bank of Arizona 
Prescott, Arizona 


Francis Marion Law 
Chairman, Foundation for Education in 


Economics; Chairman, First National Bank 
Houston, Texas 


Barney J. GHIGLIERI 
Chairman, Organization Committee 
President, Citizens National Bank 

Toluca, Illinois 


H. Freperick HacemMANnn, Jr. 
Chairman, Treasury Savings Bonds Com- 
mittee; President, Rockland-Atlas National 

Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Bankers Washington 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


A “Federal City” that would be the first planned na- 
tional capital, located almost midway in the strip of 
young states along the Atlantic seaboard, was one of 
President Washington’s pet projects. He wanted a 
center of government which, “although not as large 
as London,” would have “a magnitude inferior to few 
others in Europe.” 

The realization of his dream, first entrusted to the 
young French engineer Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
has been the work of innumerable architects, engineers, 
and artists who, during the past century and a half, 
have made Washington one of the world’s majestic 
cities. 


A Visit to the Treasury 


HE business office of this planet’s biggest enter- 
[oviee, the United States Government, is that 

large granite building opposite the White House 
on Pennsylvania Avenue at 15th Street, N.W. 

The Treasury’s present home is old; it doesn’t glisten 
like the Supreme Court or the National Archives. But 
the designer, Robert. Mills, had an eye for appropriate 
dignity, spaciousness, and solidity, and gave the build- 
ing the formal beauty of the Greek Revival period. 

They say (please don’t expect us to prove it) that 
one morning back in 1836 President Andrew Jackson 
decided the committee charged with providing a new 
Treasury had done more talking than building. So he 
walked across the street to the site, looked it over 
carefully, plumped the presidential cane into the dirt 
near the northeast corner of the lot, and announced 
in the best Jacksonian manner, “Right here is where I 
want the cornerstone!” 

Be that as it may, the location is choice. To the West 
is the White House; to the South the forecourt, the 
statue of the first Secretary, Alexander Hamilton, an 
equestrian General Sherman, a glimpse of the Monu- 
ment. At the north entrance is another bronze Secre- 
tary, Albert Gallatin, and nearby are the Treasury 
Annex, the Washington home of the American Bankers 
Association, and several banks. 

The building was first occupied in 1839, the last 
addition finished 30 years later. 


The Room That Was the White House 


Let’s walk this huge rectangle’s endless corridors, 
with their fluted gold Corinthian pilasters topped by 
capitals bearing the eagle and the key of the Treasury 
Seal. Peer at the hundreds of offices that carry on the 
Treasury’s amazingly diversified business. Note the 
Secretary’s suite, the rooms marked Bureau of Ac- 
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When the Government moved to its new home from 
Philadelphia in 1800, the year after the first President’s 
death, John Adams found the “President’s House” vir- 
tually finished. The “Congress House,” whose corner- 
stone Washington had laid on September 18, 1793, would 
not be “done” for many years, and then would await 
major changes, including construction of the dome. The 
Federal Reserve building, the Lincoln and Jefferson 
Memorials, the Pentagon, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s headquarters, and many other symbols of 
America’s development, were biding their time. 

Now, with the particular interests of bankers in mind, 
let’s have a look at Convention Town. 


counts, Public Debt, Bureau of Customs, Bureau of 
Narcotics, U. S. Secret Service, among many. 

Look particularly at Room 3434 on the third floor. 
The sign identifies it as the business address of the 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, whose name 
is W. Randolph Burgess, a former president of the 
American Bankers Association. But the sign doesn’t 
tell you that this room, now used by Mr. Burgess’s 
secretaries, was the pro tem White House for several 
weeks following Lincoln’s assassination. 

After the tragedy of April 14, 1865, Mrs. Lincoln's 
condition was so serious that President Andrew John- 
son wanted to show her every consideration. When 
Hugh McCulloch, the Secretary of the Treasury, offered 
a Treasury office to the new Chief Executive, Mr. John- 
son accepted. To this room, No. 3434, the foreign am- 
bassadors and ministers came to pay their respects to 
Lincoln’s successor; here Johnson signed the order 
naming a military commission to try “persons impli- 
cated in the murder of the late President”; here he 
announced a reward of $100,000 for the capture of 
Jefferson Davis; here the Cabinet met from April 16 
to June 10.* 

A treasury, of course, should have some money, and 
this reporter expected something rather big along this 
line from the Treasury. Candor compels him to admit, 
however, that he didn’t see a nickel. So sharp a con- 
trast to the opulence visible at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing was rather disappointing. 


The Treasury's "Bank" 


For cash BANKING had to substitute the Treasury's 
“cash room,” which proved, on the whole, a satisfactory 
compromise. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 176) 


*For the information on the Treasury Building’s role as White 
House, BANKING is indebted to an account prepared for the 


Treasury by a retired member of its staff, Francis Ryan. 


BANKING 
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The Treasury Building 


This rare old photograph shows the excavation for the Treasury Building’s northwest wing, about 1857. The man sitting 
on the stone in the right foreground has been identified as President James Buchanan who might well have strolled across 
the street from the White House to see how the job was progressing 
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Above, 1804 view of the Old Treasury 


engraving 
of the Trea- 
sury’s cash 
room. Here 
President 
Grant’s inaug- 
ural ball was 
held on March 
4, 1869 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 174) 

Large raised gold letters above the entrance to this 
division tell you that within is the “Treasury of the 
United States’—and when a banker enters he feels 
right at home. For the “cash room’ looks just like a 
bank; in fact it is a bank, with tellers’ cages, grilles, 
and vault. (But don’t look for the loan department; 
there is none.) 

Business is brisk. Government checks and interest 
coupons on Treasury bonds are cashed here. Currency 
and coin are paid out to banks in Washington and to 
commercial businesses. The Cash Division has contacts 
with about 60,000 Washingtonians and deals with 25 
banking institutions in the District. 

Some $6-billion in deposits is received in an average 
month. Certificates of deposit are issued, and items 
sent to the Federal Reserve banks for collection. You 
can buy Savings Bonds, too. 

The paying tellers disburse $250,000,000 to $300,000,- 
000 monthly in cash, and provide $20,000,000 in change 
to Washington businessmen. 

In the Treasury’s basement there’s another vault 
well equipped with silver dollars and sundry other valu- 
ables. There’s also a pistol range where men of the 
Secret Service, Narcotics Bureau, Customs, as well as 
the building’s own guards, keep their eyes sharp. 

Much more could be told about this big columned 
home of the Treasury, but there are other calls to pay. 


Uncle Sam’s Money Factory 


HE young lady remarked, casually, “Perhaps you’d 
Tie to hold $125,000,000?” 

Well, it was a hot summer day in Washington, and 
sometimes even the natives can’t take it. So your cor- 
respondent, highly humidified himself, decided it would 
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be tactful to ignore the inquiry. After all, the zirl had 
been a most competent guide through the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, and if at this point in Banx- 
ING’s tour the temperature had played her a mean 
trick, this reporter would forgive and forget. 

“Would you?” she repeated, smiling. 

H-m-m-m . . . maybe the gal meant it. Your cor- 
respondent, whose personal finances struggle to main- 
tain the minimum suggested by his patient bank in 
New York, smiled back. Under the circumstances—the 
unusual environment—this might well be the Real 
McCoy; if not, he’d go along with the gag. 

“Sure!” he said. 

From a vault came a man trundling a dolly. Riting 
it was a small wooden chest. 

“There you are,” the young lady announced, rather 
proudly. 

Sure enough—there it was: $125,850,000 in packaged 
$10,000 Federal Reserve notes. They looked smug and 
self-sufficient in their gay green ink—and very cool and 
poised, like folks who are handsome and know it. They 
smelled good, too. 

“Lift it,” the girl suggested. 
pounds.” 


“It only weighs 29 


Croesus Never Had It So Good, Either 


Your correspondent prepared for his great moment 
with a prayer that his muscles would not fail him. They 
didn’t. For five seconds he cradled the price of the 
Empire State Building, a college endowment, a few 
bombers, a fleet of limousines, and several Gutenberg 
Bibles. Then he set the case down, stroked the top half 
million, and found himself a reporter again. He realized, 
sadly, that never had he had it so good, for so short a 
time, and to so little purpose. 

Probably you people who manage banks and work 
in them—you who are coming to the A.B.A. convention 
—call this pretty small potatoes. And these days it is. 
For at that moment Congress, on the Hill, was mulling 
over an appropriation several times the amount fea- 
tured in this slight memoir. Across the corridor Bureau 
machines were grinding the stuff at the rate of $44,- 


“Separating Fractional Currency” is the title to this picture 
illustrating an old article on the Bureau 
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The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


000,000 a day, give or take a few hundred thousand. 
And men were indifferently bundling $100 bills into 
$400,000 packages. 

Outside—in Washington, throughout the country, 
around the world—the Government was spending some- 
thing like $190,000,000 a day, so you see the wad re- 
cently mentioned wouldn’t take your Uncle Samuel once 
around the clock. 

But just the same, $125,850,000 is a you-know-what 
lot of money in anybody’s country. 


The Greatest Show on Earth 


The Bureau of Engraving, which takes care of all 
your monetary needs except the earning and the spend- 
ing, is the greatest show on earth. Nowhere else can 
Americans see, in the luscious, familiar green, such 


A more modern view of the Bureau at work. One girl trims 
sheets of bills. The other watches for defects—and counts 
again 
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massive purchasing potential. And thousands come 
each day to watch other people make money and to 
feel rich for half or three-quarters of an hour. 

Look and listen carefully as the guide takes you 
along the visitors’ galleries that straddle the floors 
where the money is printed, counted, and packaged. 
Bearing in mind the precautions your own bank takes, 
note the elaborate system of accounting for each pre- 
cious, privileged piece of linen-cotton paper as it’s fed 
into the flat-bed presses for the printing runs, inspected, 
dried, sized, trimmed, numbered, overprinted with seal 
and signatures, bundled, steel-banded, and placed in the 
great vaults to await shipment to the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

Marvel at the work of the world’s best engravers who 
etch and tool the portraits, ornaments, pictures, and 
lettering on the plates; at the ink-making process; the 
story of the tough paper; the counting, counting, count- 
ing; the responsibility of the highly skilled staff. 

You may like to hear that even in this climate of 
accuracy, precision and precaution a mistake occurs 
now and then—an imperfection in printing, a number- 
ing slip-up, a counting error. There was, for example, 
the famous “$30 bill,” the note that was $20 on one 
side, $10 on the other. This oversight, officially detected 
when some puzzled soul came in to ask whether he 
had a twenty or a ten, delighted and enriched a few 
fortunate collectors; only a few of the bills got out. 


Stamps, Securities . . . 


The manufacture of postage and revenue stamps, 
United States securities, Armed Services citations, 
official invitations to White House functions, Presiden- 
tial “greetings” to draftees, and other Government 
paper is another chapter in the story of what goes on 
at 14th and C Streets, N.W.. One of the items designed 
and printed here was the three-cent green stamp com- 
memorating the 75th anniversary of the American 
Bankers Association in 1950. It was first sold on Janu- 
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ary 3 of that year at Saratoga Springs, New York, 
scene of the bankers’ meeting that led to formation 
of the A.B.A. Approximately 140,000,000 copies of the 
attractive stamp were distributed. 

Visiting hours are 8 A.M. and 11 A.M., 12:30 P.M. 
and 2 P.M., Monday through Friday. A guide will take 
you around, and there’s no charge. The Treasury, which 
bosses the show, will be glad to have you see where 
your stock in trade comes from. 


The “Fed” Lives Here 


— white marble masterpiece on Constitution Ave- 
nue gleams as you ascend the broad, friendly steps, 
and you feel that the big doors are the gateway to a 
pleasant experience in your tour of “the banker’s 
Washington.” 

Cut into the stone over the main entrance are two 
words: “Federal Reserve.” On either side the building, 
shaped like an “H,” reaches in sharp, clean lines for 
half a city block. No Greek columns here; instead, 
functional simplicity, harmony, flat wall surfaces broken 
by tall narrow windows. 

“Good American” is your instinctive reaction to the 
System’s Washington home. That’s a compliment to 
Dr. Paul T. Cret of Philadelphia, the designer; to 
Governor Adolph C. Miller, head of the building com- 
mittee; and to the Fine Arts Commission and the other 
capital agencies that had a hand in planning it nearly 
20 years ago. The Commission’s directive that “the 
nature of the functions performed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board dictates an architectural concept of dignity 
and permanence” was well executed. 

In the floor of the crisp, cool marble lobby is the 
bronze seal of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. On. the ceiling are plaster reproduc- 
tions of old Greek coins. Relief likenesses of Woodrow 
Wilson and Carter Glass are reminders of the System’s 
beginnings. 

Two graceful staircases rise to the second floor which 
is the building’s business headquarters. One leads to 
the Board room, and if the Governors aren’t meeting 
you can step in, perhaps, and see the long table, the 
tall marble fireplace over which is the coat of arms 
of the United States, the mural map of the 12 Federal 
Reserve districts, the statistical charts, framed in 
bronze, that symbolize the System’s economic intelli- 
gence service. 

Nearby are the offices of the Governors, an attractive 
library for their use, conference rooms, offices, and staff 
working quarters. 

In the heart of the building is the central file section, 
two floors tall. There are also special facilities for re- 
search workers. 

Dining rooms for the Board members and staff, and 
a basement garage are among the other facilities. 


Tas has been a sketchy trip. Maybe you'll like to 
see the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the Treasury, 
and the Federal Reserve for yourself, come Septem- 
ber 20. 

Meanwhile, on other pages of this Convention Sec- 
tion and elsewhere in the magazine you’ll find informa- 
tive stories about Washington, 1953. 
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The Federal Reserve Building 
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The Board of Governors meets in this room 
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Association, to be held in Washington, D. C., Sep- 

tember 20-23, will open on Sunday afternoon with 
a reception at 4 o’clock in The National Gallery of Art, 
according to W. Harold Brenton, president of the Asso- 
ciation and of the State Bank of Des Moines, Iowa. 
The annual business sessions of the Association’s divi- 
sions and general sessions of the convention will be 
held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

It is expected that more than 6,000 bankers and their 
wives from all sections of the United States will be 
guests of the District of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion, the convention hosts. Chairman of the General 
Convention Committee is Robert C. Baker, president 
of the District of Columbia Bankers Association and 
executive vice-president of the American Security & 
Trust Company. 

Convention registration will be centered in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of United States Building; and in- 
formation desks will be maintained during the four 
days at the Continental, Mayflower, Shoreham, Statler, 
and Washington hotels. 

The program for the business sessions and the enter- 
tainment schedule follow: 


T« 79th annual convention of the American Bankers 


Business Sessions 


Savings and Mortgage Division 


Statler Hotel, Presidential Ballroom—10 A.M. 
Monday, September 21, 1953 


Address of President Wendell T. Burns, senior vice- 
president, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. 


Address by Albert M. Cole, Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Address by Roy L. Reierson, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Co., New York. 


Albert M. Cole Roy L. Reierson 


September 1953 


President W. Harold Brenton 


State Bank Division 
Constitution Hall—10 A.M. 


Address of President B. M. Harris, president, Yellow- 
stone Banks, Columbus and Laurel, Montana. 


“America’s Job in a Changing World” by Earl L. 
Butz, professor of agricultural economics, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


“Banking under Current Monetary Policies” by The 
Honorable Wallace F. Bennett, United States Senator, 
Salt Lake City. 


Earl L. Butz Wallace F. Bennett 


‘ | 
| The Convention Program | 
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General Convention Chairman 
Robert C. Baker 


The Supreme Court Building, one of 
Washington’s finest, will be seen on a 
tour scheduled for Monday 


National Bank Division 


Constitution Hall—2 P.M. 
Monday, September 21, 1953 


Address of President T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president, 
Peoples National Bank, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 


Remarks by The Honorable Ray M. Gidney, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. 


“A Banker Looks at the Current Picture” by Casimir 
A. Sienkiewicz, president, Central-Penn National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 


“IT Am Glad to Be an American” by Dr. R. C. Young, 
professor of philosophy, University of Georgia, Atlanta. 


Trust Division 
Statler Hotel; Pan American Room—2 P.M. 


Address of President Robert A. Wilson, senior vice- 
president, The Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia. 


Ray M. Gidney 


Casimir A. Sienkiewicz 


EWING GALLOWAY 


Greetings by William S. French, Jr., chairman, Fi- 
duciaries Section, District of Columbia Bankers Asso- 
ciation; trust officer and assistant secretary, American 
Security and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 


Address by J. L. Robertson, member, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, Washington, 
<. 


Agricultural Breakfast 


Statler Hotel, Presidential Ballroom—8 A.M. 
Tuesday, September 22, 19538 


Presiding, W. W. Campbell, chairman, Agricultural 
Commission, president, National Bank of Eastern Ar- 
kansas, Forrest City. 


Address by The Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


First General Session 
Constitution Hall—9:15 A.M. 
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Ezra Taft Benson George M. Humphrey 


Presentation of the Colors by U. S. Air Force Drum 
and Bugle Corps. 


Call to Order by W. Harold Brenton, president, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and president, State Bank of 
. Des Moines, Iowa. 


Invocation by Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, 


chaplain of the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Address of President Brenton. 


Address by The Honorable George M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Second General Session 
Constitution Hall—9:15 A.M. 
Wednesday, September 238, 1953 


Call to Order by President Brenton. 


Address by The Honorable L. W. Brockington, C.M.G.., 
Q.C., Toronto, Canada. 


Address by The Honorable W. Randolph Burgess, 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 


The Jefferson Memorial 
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W. Randolph Burgess 


L. W. Brockington 


Report of Resolutions Committee; report of Nomi- 
nating Committee and election of officers, and inaugu- 
ration of officers. 


Entertainment Schedule 
Sunday, September 20, 1953 


4:00 P.M. Reception by the Secretary of the Treasury 


and Mrs. Humphrey at The National Gal- 
lery of Art. 


Symphony Concert, The National Symphony 
Orchestra, Howard Mitchell, conducting; 
Soloist—Earl Wild, pianist—Constitution 
Hall. 


Monday, September 21, 1953 


9:30 A.M. Potomac River Cruise to Mount Vernon. 


9:45 A.M. Sightseeing Tour No. 1—U. S. Public Build- 


ings. 
2:00 P.M. Potomac River Cruise to Mount Vernon. 


2:00 P.M. Sightseeing Tour No. 2— Monumental 


Washington and Arlington. 


Between 9:00 A.M. Special G-Man Tours of the Fed- 
and 4:00 P.M. eral Bureau of Investigation. 


8:30 P.M. Showboat Cruise on Potomac River. 
9:00 P.M. Tour of United States Naval Observatory. 


Tuesday, September 22, 1953 
9:30 A.M. 


9:45 A.M. 


Potomac River Cruise to Mount Vernon. 


Sightseeing Tour No. 3— Washington’s 
Residential and Embassy Sections. 


2:00 P.M. Potomac River Cruise to Mount Vernon. 


4:00 P.M. White House Tour for Ladies—A special 
tour of the Executive Mansion extended to 
the ladies of the convention by personal 
invitation of Mrs. Eisenhower. Attend- 
ance limited to those registered for the 


convention. 
Showboat Cruise on Potomac River. 
Tour of United States Naval Observatory. 
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Banking in 


LL banks operating in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia are super- 
vised by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and new banks may be 
chartered only by that official. 

Before 1933 state banks could be 
chartered elsewhere to operate in 
the District. Three of Washington’s 
present banks are still under state 
charter from Virginia (Bank of 
Commerce and Savings, City Bank, 
and McLachlen Banking Corpora- 
tion); one, the Security Bank, op- 
erates under West Virginia charter, 
while the Industrial Bank of Wash- 
ington is the only commercial bank 
in the city chartered under the 
Small Business Corporation Act of 
the District of Columbia with the 
Comptroller’s approval. It may be 
described as the DC’s only “state” 
bank. 

Trust companies of the DC op- 
erate under DC charter with the 
exception of the congressionally 
chartered National Savings and 
Trust Co. Prerequisites are $1,000,- 
000 of capital and approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Although the DC has a clearing 
house for local banks and their 
branches, Washington has no coun- 
try clearing. 

In the days when national banks 
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The White House 


the District 


issued their own bank notes, Wash- 
ington banks had important ac- 
counts of correspondent national 
banks. The national bank notes 
were issued against 2-percent con- 
sols and were secured as well by a 
redemption fund which each issuing 
bank had to carry. Since national 
bank notes when mutilated were 
sent to Washington for replacement 
or redemption, this was a source 
of business to banks in Washington. 
Today the business no longer exists. 

Washington is one of the largest 
cities in the country not equipped 
with a branch Federal Reserve 
bank. This puts local banks at some 
disadvantage compared with banks 
located, for example, in Richmond 
or Baltimore—a disadvantage only 
partly compensated for by the pres- 
ence in the city of the Treasurer 
of the United States, whose cash 
room facilities are available to local 
banks and the public. When the 
Federal Reserve System of banks 
and branches was laid out, Wash- 
ington was a small, sleepy city. It 
has grown tremendously in the last 
two decades. 

When a Washington bank wants 
to get bank notes, the matter is 
easily arranged. A telegram through 
the Federal Reserve Board’s tele- 
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type room to Richmond results in 
Richmond transferring funds from 
the member bank’s account to that 
of the Treasurer of the United 
States for payment to the member. 
The latter then picks up the cash 
it wants at the Treasury’s cash 
room in the Treasury Building. The 
whole operation is handled the same 
day, if started early enough. On 
the other hand, if a local bank 
takes cash to the Treasury for 
credit to its account at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, under 
existing practice credit usually is 
not given until the next day. But 
same day credit can be arranged 
for even late in the day. In a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank or branch bank 
city a member bank gets such 
credit automatically the same day. 
In such a city also a bank may keep 
its currency overnight at the “Fed,” 
as is reportedly done by some banks 
which prefer not to hold vault cash 
overnight. The practice also may 
result in the “Fed” providing the 
member with a sorting service free 
of charge. 

Where there is a Federal Reserve 
bank or branch, a member bank has 
certain advantages as to Govern- 
ment securities not possessed by 
Washington, DC banks. For in- 
stance, member banks may deposit 
their Government securities with 
their “Fed” for safekeeping. Wash- 
ington banks have to send securities 
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to Richmond for this purpose; or, 
when buying securities, have them 
delivered to the Richmond “Fed” 
for their account. Where this fact 
puts the Washington banks at a 
disadvantage compared with banks 
in, say, Richmond or Baltimore is 
if they want to turn into Federal 
funds securities held in their own 
yaults: they lose a day. 

In discounting paper with the 
Federal Reserve Bank there is also 
a delay for Washington banks. 

On the other hand, if a Wash- 
ington bank has checks drawn on 
the Treasurer of the U. S. and 
payable in Washington, it can get 
cash or Reserve bank credit for 
them by taking the checks to the 
Treasury cash room. Cash or cred- 
it can be obtained as soon as the 
signature on the checks and the 
balance in the account with the 
Treasurer are verified. To a certain 
extent, therefore, officials are justi- 
fied when they say the Treasury 
cash room operates like a thirteenth 
Federal Reserve bank. 

For the convenience of the public, 
Washington banks keep open all 
day Fridays. The large Government 
population of the city means that 
DC banks do more cashing of Gov- 
ernment checks for nondepositors 


than in most other parts of the 
country. Bankers feel that the 10 
cents per check which they get for 
this service is inadequate compen- 
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sation. In the relative absence of 
industry and limited commercial 
activity of the city, the main lend- 
ing activity of DC banks is for 
real estate development. Several 
of the larger local banks have grown 
up on that type of business, and 
in at least one case the bank was 
formed by real estate interests. 
Several local banks maintain fa- 
cilities at district and nearby mili- 
tary establishments. The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank has a facility at Walter 
Reed Hospital; the American Secur- 
ity and Trust Co., has a branch in 
the Navy Building on Constitution 
Avenue, which serves. Navy and 
other Government workers from the 


neighborhood; and the Anacostia 
National Bank runs a facility at 
nearby Bolling Field. The McLach- 
len Banking Corporation serves the 
Army in Temporary Building B in 
southwest Washington. 

In Washington’s suburbs the First 
and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond operates a facility in the 
Pentagon Building while the Bank 
of Bethesda has one at the Naval 
Hospital in Bethesda, Md. In the 
Navy annex near the Pentagon in 
Virginia the Arlington Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond has a facility. 
Citizens National Bank of Alexan- 
dria has one at Gravely Point, Vir- 
ginia. 


Trade and Services 


O service its large population, 

Washington has more than 7,000 
retail establishments. Numerically, 
the largest groups are the food 
stores and the eating and drinking 
places. 

For a community which uses its 
residential streets as all-night park- 
ing lots it is not surprising to find 
that Washington had 429 gasoline 
service stations at the last tabula- 
tion. 

There were 99 used car dealers, 78 
new-and-used car dealers, and just 


Mt. Vernon, on the Potomac River 


one boat dealer at the time. Eleven 
department stores are supplemented 
by 59 general merchandise and 101 
variety establishments. There are 
about 35 antique stores, 33 pawn 
shops, 17 other second-hand stores, 
and only three book stores in the 
city. 

For amusement Washingtonians 
may choose among 66 motion pic- 
ture theatres and seven other the- 
atres where more or less regular 
entertainment is available; 17 bowl- 
ing alleys and 55 billiard and pool 
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parlors, two shooting galleries, 12 
coin-operated amusement-device pal- 


aces, golf, riding, skating, swim- 
ming, and public athletic events. 

Although it would be a beautful 
city without them, Washington has 
572 beauty shops and 451 barber 
shops. For the pedestrian 221 shoe 
repair shops offer their assistance. 
There are only half a dozen hat 
cleaning shops; Washingtonians 
tend to go about uncovered. 
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Among the city’s 290 laundries 
are two which specialize in diapers. 
Only three costume and dress-suit 
rental agencies are needed to keep 
the social events from failing. The 
press-release work of non-Govern- 
ment residents and visitors keeps 
busy some 76 duplicating, address- 
ing, photostating, stenographic, and 
mailing enterprises, with reported 
receipts of more than $2,500,000 a 
year. 


District of Columbia 
Bankers Association 


N 1901 a group of men headed by 

prominent financiers of that day 
in Washington—John Joy Edson, 
Charles J. Bell, Charles C. Glover, 
Thomas Hyde, F. C. Stevens, and 
others—formed the District of Col- 
umbia Bankers Association. Its ob- 
ject was to improve banking meth- 
ods in the District, promote busi- 
ness, protect the welfare of its 
members, and foster fraternal rela- 
tions in the community’s banking 
business. 

Mr. Hyde, vice-president of The 
Riggs National Bank, was the first 
president. He was succeeded in 


1902 by Mr. Stevens, then president 
of the West End National Bank. 
The third president was Mr. Bell, 
president of the American Security 
& Trust Company. 

The first annual convention was 
held in June 1919 at Deer Park, 
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Maryland. Maurice D. Rosenberg 
was then president of the associa- 
tion. 

The association’s accomplish- 
ments through the years have in- 
cluded organization of the Auditors’ 
Section, Fiduciaries Section, and 
Safe Deposit Section. It also coop- 
erated in establishing Washington 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking. 

The officers for 1953-54 are: Pres- 
ident, Robert C. Baker, executive 
vice-president, American Security 
& Trust Company; first vice-presi- 
dent, Francis E. Robey, vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of Commerce and Sav- 
ings; second vice-president, W. Hiles 
Pardoe, vice-president, National 
Savings and Trust Company; secre- 
tary, Eldridge D. Kendrick; treas- 
urer, Albert S. Gatley, Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, looking toward 
the Capitol from the lawn of the Treas. 
ury, the top of whose flagpole is 
shadowed in the foreground. At this 
end of the street, on the left, are the 
Washington and Willard Hotels. On the 
right may be seen the top of the Com. 
merce Building 


The Washington 


Clearing House 


— its organization in 1887 the 
Washington Clearing House As- 
sociation has been meeting across 
the street from the Treasury build- 
ing in the quarters of the National 
Metropolitan Bank. Of the 19 banks, 
10 are active members and nine 
are associate members. Eight na- 
tional banks and two trust com- 
panies comprise the active member- 
ship. One national bank, three trust 
companies and five “state’’-char- 
tered institutions comprise the other 
nine. It should be noted in this 
connection that the National Sav- 
ings and Trust Company is the 
only non-national banking institu- 
tion in the United States entitled 
to carry the word “National” in 
its name. 

The Washington Clearing House 
facilities are used as well by 48 
branch offices of 15 member insti- 
tutions. All the banks and branches 
are represented at each clearing, 
either directly or through another 
clearing bank. 

Clearings take place thrice daily 
in a room in the basement of the 
National Metropolitan Bank where 
the members have assigned places 
at two long tables. Those at 9 A.M. 
and 10.30 are check clearings. A 
third meeting at 2.15 P.M. is held 
to clear returned checks. 

Total clearings in 1952 were 
$5,246,000,000, which was within 
.01 of 1 percent of the 1951 total. 
The average daily clearing is about 
$21,000,000 and the average per- 
centage of balance to clearing is 
between 12 and 16 percent. 

Settlement of the clearings is not 
made in Washington, but on the 
books of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond following a telegraphic 
report by the clearing house man- 
ager, George H. Bright. 
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Arlington Memorial Bridge, looking toward the Virginia shore of the Potomac, with the Lee Mansion in Arlington 
National Cemetery on the hillside in the distance. This is one of six bridges linking Washington, D. C., and Vir- 
ginia. It carries more than 56,000 cars a day 
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e Potomac, is the home of the armed services. It has 30 miles of 

access roads and its parking lots hold 8,300 cars. Directly above, near the top of the picture, is the Capitol. 

The Washington Monument stands out near the top of the left hand page, while the Jefferson Memorial 
(right hand page) lies on the opposite shore of the river directly behind the Pentagon 


The Pentagon, on the Virginia side of th 
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Washington National Airport’s main terminal handles more than 2,500,000 passengers a year 


The 


KING 


The 


ashingtonians 


| population of Washington ex- 
ceeds 800,000 while that of its 
metropolitan area is about 1,500,- 
000. About 65 percent of the DC’s 
population is white. Its median age 
is 32.6 years, which means that 
most of the people do not remember 
very much about the Hoover Ad- 
ministration. Seven out of every 
100 Washingtonians are 65 or older. 
Barely half of the population are 
counted in the labor force, and of 
these, more than three-fourths are 
men. 

Taking all ages together, there 
are only 89 males for each 100 
females, although among nonwhites 
the proportion of males is slightly 
higher: 90. Despite the abundance 
of economists in the Government 
and elsewhere about town, only 
some 68,000 inhabitants of the DC 
have completed four years of col- 
lege, or only 13 percent of the pop- 
ulation. 

The census lists 56 Washington- 
ians as engaged in forestry and 


fishing—-you may see some of them 
along the Potomac River any day 

and 74 in mining. Perhaps the 
latter include some hardworking 
Congressmen who are kent on dig- 
ging something out of the Treasury. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
combined occupy more than 4,800 
persons in the District. Employed 
by government-—-Federal and Dis- 
trict—in Washington are (1950 fig- 
ures) 77,214 men and 73,647 women. 

So many Washington residents 
have come to the city from outside 
points it is something of a surprise 
to learn that the city has natives. 
People come to take a temporary 
job in the capital and one day 
wake up to the fact they have set- 
tled down and don’t want to move. 
Wealthy families who like the social 
life tend to stay on. 

In the 1950 census 513,000 per- 
sons reported the DC as their birth- 
place. Of the total, only a little 
over half, however, still lived in 
the District; some 249,000 had scat- 
tered to adjacent or distant com- 
munities. Since Washington is a 
rapidly expanding city, much of the 
spillover has gone into near-by 
Maryland counties and Virginia, 
as have many capital residents who 
were not born in Washington. (END) 


Associations 


ae, industrial, and other 

groups in many cases maintain 
their own “embassies” in Washing- 
ton. Altogether there are some 
1200 associations of various kinds 
with offices in Washington, accord- 
ing to a Commerce Department tab- 
ulation. Three hundred of these 
are local area associations and 900 
are national trade, professional, 
farm, labor, and research groups. 
In the trade field about 250 na- 
tional associations maintain their 
headquarters in Washington. Many 
of the latter are large organizations, 
some of which own their own build- 
ings in the capital. 

The most prominent trade asso- 
ciation building is that of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, across the park from the 
White House. In number of em- 
ployees the largest Washington 
trade association is the Association 
of American Railroads. Others with 
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100 or more employees apiece rep- 
resent the air transport, trucking, 
motion picture, and canning indus- 
tries. At least 70 trade associations 
headquartered in Washington have 
10 or more employees. Some which 
own their own buildings here are 
the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association. 

Others among the 250 associa- 
tions domiciled in the capital deal 
with such subjects as aluminum 
extrusion, gem and mineral sup- 
plies, airfreight, tobacco, facing tile, 
metal finishing, fire apparatus, lawn 
mowers, ice cream mix, parking, 
candy, coal, preserves, consumer 
credit, retail trade, peanut butter, 
general contracting, automobile re- 
tailing, silverware, chinaware and 
fibre boxes. 

Every trade association issues 
some form of bulletin, newsletter, 


or magazine. Some of these, eman- 
ating from Washington, have wide 
circulation. 

Washington has so many trade 
associations that there is a special 
association for them: the American 
Trade Association Executives, with 
a membership of 1,300 and chapters 
in the larger cities. It issues a 
monthly news bulletin and a quar- 
terly journal. 


The Press 


of correspondents rep- 
resenting papers all over the 
world are in the capital’s press corps. 
Most of them belong to the House 
and Senate press, radio, and peri- 
odical press galleries. Many also be- 
long to the White House Correspond- 
ents Association or to smaller 
groups. About 100 women are ac- 
credited to the Capitol Hill press 
galleries where some three dozen 
foreign publications are represented. 
Special telegraph facilities in both 
wings of the Capitol handle an aver- 
age of about 14,000 words of press 
copy a day. 

Because of the large circulation 
of national magazines and trade 
papers it is claimed that the Peri- 
odical Press Gallery members reach 
more readers than the more numer- 
ous daily press corps covering the 
Congress. The aggregate circulation 
represented by the members of this 
gallery is said to exceed 160,000,000. 

Influential is the National Press 
Club which has more than 900 resi- 
dent active correspondents and other 
writers in its 4,456 membership. 
Some of its special luncheons which 
are addressed by local and visiting 
officials and others—there were 25 
such luncheons last year — make 
front page news. This year’s speak- 
ers have included German Chancellor 
Adenauer, British Foreign Minister 
Eden, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Butler, French Premier Mayer, Field 
Marshal Lord Montgomery, and 
Belgian Foreign Minister Van Zee- 
land. ~ 

The Washington Post, with a daily 
A.M. circulation exceeding 200,000, 
was launched in 1877 and by 1900 
was internationally famous. It was 
acquired in 1933 by Eugene Meyer, 
former Governor of the Federal Re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 194) 
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SODOMA (1477-1549), Ital- 
ian — St. George and the 
Dragon. From the Samuel H. 
Kress Collection of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 
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HISPANO - FLEMISH MAS- 
TER (late 15th Century) — 
The Marriage at Cana. From 
the Samuel H. Kress Collec- 
tion of the National Gallery 


of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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chamber. Reporters occupy three tiers of desks in the balcony over the rostrum. In the picture shown above, 
taken on January 17, 1952, the British Prime Minister said: “I have come here to ask not for gold but for steel” 
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serve Board, and now has a controll- 
ing interest in the CBS’s Washington 
broadcasting and TV stations. Since 
1950 it has been housed in its own 
new 7-story office building on L 
Street, just behind the Statler Hotel. 
The Times-Herald, whose several 
editions come out around the clock, 
has a circulation of 267,000. It orig- 
inated in 1894 as a result of the 
panic of the preceding year. The 
new linotype machine had thrown 
many printers out of work. Frank 
Lerch, a typesetter, launched a one- 
man fund-raising campaign and with 
the $1,700 thus accumulated, issued 
Vol. I No. 1 of the Washington 
Times, a four-page paper. Subse- 
quent owners included C. C. Conn, 
Indiana musical instrument manu- 
facturer and Congressman; Stilson 
Hutchins, a veteran publisher; Frank 
Munsey, New York publisher; and 
Arthur Brisbane, chief editorial 
writer of the Hearst Publications. 
Meanwhile, a group of local mer- 
chants started the Washington 
Herald as a morning paper in 1906. 
The Herald was acquired in 1914 by 


Clinton C. Brainard, of Harper 
Brothers and the McClure Syndicate. 
In 1920 Herbert Hoover bought it, 
and W. R. Hearst, who had acquired 
the Times from Arthur Brisbane in 
1918, purchased the Herald from 
Mr. Hoover and ran the two papers 
as competitive entities. Mrs Elea- 
nor Patterson became editor in 1930, 
leased the two papers in 1937, and 
bought and merged them in 1939. 
She willed the Times-Herald to seven 
employees, who became its owners 
upon her death in 1948. In 1949 
they sold the paper to Col. Robert R. 
McCormick of Chicago. 

The mid-day Washington Daily 
News, published by the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, is popular 
with Government workers, perhaps 
because, as Washington’s only tab- 
loid, it is not too conspicuous on an 
office desk. Politically independent, 
the paper supported Eisenhower in 
1952. The News was launched in 
1921. Although tabloid in format 
the paper avoids a sensational pre- 
sentation of the news. Latterly 
newspapers in other cities have 
emulated the WDN’s format and 


Libraries 


= library resources make Wash- 
ington a world treasure house 
of knowledge. The Library of Con- 
gress, with its millions of books, 
maps, charts, photographs, manu- 
scripts, musical, and other items, 
is the largest and best-equipped 
such institution in the world. Mere- 
ly to read the daily accretions 
would require a corps of people. 
In addition the Senate and House 
of Representatives have separate, 
smaller libraries of their own. Also 
on Capitol Hill are the libraries of 
the Supreme Court and the Folger 
Shakespeare Library housed in its 
own building. 

It would be hard to think of a 
Government department or agency 
without its own specialized library 
or libraries. Special mention should 
be made of those of the National 
Archives, the Treasury, the State 
Department, the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Government Printing Office, 
the Patent Office, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Interior Depart- 
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news treatment. (END) 
ment, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the National Academy of 


Sciences, and the Army’s dozen col- 
lections, including the War College 
and Medical libraries. 

The World Bank and Fund have 
a joint library; the Pan American 
Union a valuable collection in its 
field. Each of Washington’s many 
colleges and universities has its 
libraries. The researcher also has 
at his disposal such collections as 
those of the Brookings Institution, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Carnegie Institution, the D.A.R., 
the Scottish Rite Temple, the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, the Bar 
Association of the District of 
Columbia, the various art galleries, 
the collection on Anglo-American 
relations at the British Embassy, 
the National Library for the Blind, 
and, of course, the various branches 
of the Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

A Library of Congress publica- 
tion is devoted exclusively to list- 
ing and briefly identifying the li- 


brary and reference facilities jp 
the area of the District of Columbia. 
The volume fills 153 mimeographedq 
pages. Whether you are interested 
in coinage, church history or civic 
planning; Hebrew, hydraulics or 
ichthyology; medieval music, optics, 
fiscal policy, banking law or ip. 
surance, this guide will tell you 
in an instant where to go with your 
notebook. If not, one or another 
of the 2,300 employees of the Li- 
brary of Congress can get you 
started. 


Science and 
Research 


HE capital is rich in scientific and 

research organizations. Next door 
to the Federal Reserve Board, which 
itself is an important research in- 
stitution influencing the nation’s 
banking system and the whole econ- 
omy, stands the marble headquar- 
ters of the National Academy of 
Sciences and National Research 
Council. Since 1863 the Academy 
has been advising the Government 
on scientific matters. 

Brookings Institution on Jackson 
Place, in front of the White House, 
has been concentrating on economic 
and governmental questions since 
first privately endowed in 1916. 

The Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, whose main building is at 
16th and P Streets, N.W., does re- 
search in history, geophysics and 
terrestrial magnetism in Washing- 
ton and maintains research units 
elsewhere. 

The National Geographic Society 
is a storehouse of world informa- 
tion, possessing a valuable library 
and publishing one of the most 
widely read American magazines. 
Its monthly circulates all over the 
world. Its expeditions have ranged 
from pole to pole. 

A shrinelike marble edifice houses 
the American Institute of Pharmacy 
on Constitution Avenue, near the 
Lincoln Memorial, with which the 
building harmonizes. The building 
had originally been designed to house 
the log cabin in which the Great 
Emancipator was born at Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky. 

The Government itself employs 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 197) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 194) 


scientists on a vast scale, far be- 
yond the dreams of the founding 
fathers who envisaged the capital 
as a disseminator of information. 
The Smithsonian Institution, center- 
ing around its museum, is a train- 
ing center for scientists, especially 
in the biological and ethnological 
fields. Close by stands the Depart- 


In the President’s Room, in the Capitol, 
is the mahogany table on which Chief 
Executives since Abraham Lincoln have 
signed bills. The floor mosaic is made 
of Minton tile from England. The ceil- 
ing paintings (two of which, Americus 
Vespucius and Religion, can be seen in 
our photograph) were done by the art- 
ist Brumidi 
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ment of Agriculture, whose numer- 
ous bureaus and field establishments 
probe into such fields as agricultural 
and industrial chemistry, animal in- 
dustry and dairying, entomology and 
plant quarantine, human nutrition 
and home economics, plant industry, 
soils and agricultural engineering, 
forestry, commodity marketing, soil 
conservation, agricultural finance, 
agricultural economics, rural elec- 
trification, farm homes, and various 
others. The department is a prolific 
publisher. Its three-pound book on 
insects, for example, tells you all 
you will ever want to know on the 
subject, 

Chief of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s research branches is the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Its 
Patent Office is one of the oldest 


(C) NGS COURTHSY NAT.ONAL GBOGRAPHIC 


MAGAZINE 


A Memorial Day service is held in the 
marble amphitheatre at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. Here the visitor will 
see the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 


Government scientific agencies. Re- 
search is a major preoccupation of 
the department’s offices of business 
economics, distribution, industry 
and commerce, technical services, 
industry evaluation, and interna- 
tional trade. Other branches of the 
Commerce Department include the 
Census Bureau, Weather Bureau, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Bureau of Public Roads and Federal 
Maritime Board — all with research 
functions. 

Scientific activities of the Interior 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 200) 
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Visitors in the Capitol’s rotunda see (left) W. H. Powell’s painting of De Soto’s discovery of the Mississippi 
and (right) J. G. Chapman’s painting of Pocohontas’ baptism 
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Department range over such sub- 
jects as mining and minerals ex- 
ploration, land reclamation and 
management, power, fisheries, geo- 
graphic names, wildlife, territorial 
questions, defense power, Indian 
affairs, and geological surveys. 

Labor and prices are the constant 
study of the Department of Labor. 
Other Government scientific and re- 
search bodies include the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Naval Ob- 
servatory, Federal Communications 
Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Security Agency 
with its Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Office of Education, Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Public 
Health Service, Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific Research 
and Development, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, National 
Science Foundation, TVA, etc. 

Indicative of Washington’s scien- 
tific place in the world is the fact 
that the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and South 
Africa maintain separate scientific 
missions or liaison offices in the capi- 
tal as well as quarters for the Com- 
monwealth Agricultural Bureaux 
(sic). 


Reference Service 


Congressmen and many others get 
special service from the Library 
of Congress’ Legislative Reference 
Service, which has a staff of about 
165, grouped under such headings 
as government, foreign affairs, eco- 
nomics, history, and American law. 


The experts give members of the 
Congress individual service on any 
subject that may interest the legis- 
lators, ranging from the pros and 
cons of bimetallism or the prepara- 
tion of a bibliography on the labor 
movement in Sweden to composing 
a personal birthday greeting in 
verse. 

For a Congressman the service 
will search newspapers, the Con- 


gressional Record or the Library's 
stacks for a piece of specific infor. 
mation; its experts will consult per. 
sonally with a Congressman or Sep. 
ator, at the Library or at his office: 
will analyze and evaluate material 
supplied by him; and will even sup. 
ply information for one of his con- 
stituents, especially when the latter 
lacks research facilities in 
cality. 


his lo- 


The National 
Geographic Society 


HE National Geographic Society 

is one of the country’s leading 
publishers. In 1899 when Alexander 
Graham Bell invited Gilbert Gros- 
venor to edit the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, the entire month- 
ly edition of less than 1,000 copies 
could be carried to the post office 
on one man’s back. Today a single 
issue of the Geographic would form 
a pile more than 10 miles high or 
96 piles each as high as the Wash- 
ington Monument. It would take 
330 men to carry the ink alone 
needed to print the month’s 2,150,- 
000 copies. 

NGS membership is spread all 
over the world, among the humble 
and the mighty. Included are the 
President and former Presidents of 
the U. S.; the Prime Minister and 
former PMs of the UK and 
Commonwealth countries. 


Crowned 
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heads of European and Asiatic 
countries and high officials of near- 
ly every country are on the rolls, 
Members of the society live in some 
of the oddest places. Mozambique 
has 400 and there are 164 on the 
distant island, Mauritius. Every 
month one copy of the Geographic 
leaves Washington by delivery truck 
and train to travel by ocean liner, 
river sampan, coolie courier and, 
finally, camel and yak caravan to 
reach its reader in Lhasa, Tibet. 
Other copies find their monthly 
ways to a gold-bedecked palace in 
India, a tea plantation in Malaya, 
and a settlement among wild rubber 
trees in the Brazilian jungle of the 
Amazon. 

Government departments use maps 
prepared by the NGS by the tens 
of thousands. During World War Il 
more than 1,000,000 NGS maps were 
used by the armed forces. Foreign 
embassies are regular customers of 
the stone building on 16th Street. 
NGS not only prints maps; it helps 
discover what to put on them. Its 
exploration flag went with Byrd and 
Peary to the poles, with Bingham 
to Machu Pichu and with Beebe in 
his bathysphere; and with Haardt 
across the heart of unexplored Asia. 

Over the years the Geographic has 
carried many articles on gold, silver, 
and money. In 1951 it told about 


The Chase National Bank’s numis- 
matic collection. The same year it 
described the Bureau of Standard’s 
tests for paper money. A 1927 
article ranged over “the geography 


” 


of money. 
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The Washington Office 


CORDIAL welcome awaits you at the Washington of- 
fice of the American Bankers Association, 719 15th 
Street, N.W. 

This office, headed by General Counsel J. O. Brott, 
serves as a clearing house of information between or- 
ganized banking, represented by the A.B.A., and the 
organized public, represented by the Government. It 
studies the congressional bills in which banks are in- 
terested, and tells the banks about them. It keeps the 
Association’s Committee on Federal Legislation and 
the subcommittees informed on developments so that 
bankers may be available to testify on certain measures 
on which the Association may wish to make its views 
known to congressional committees. 

The staff discusses banking problems with numerous 
Government departments and agencies. It also pro- 
vides the A.B.A. member banks with information on 
the activities of the departments and agencies. 

On this page are pictures of the Washington office 
at work. 


H. Earl Cook, right, chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, has a conference with General Counsel 
Brott on FDIC assessment matters 


@ 


The secretarial staff, |. to r.: 

Mary Ellen Markham, Thelma 

Boes (assistant secretary, 

Committee on Federal Legis- 

latien), and Mary Lou Erick- 
son 


© 
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The Washington office legal staff, l. to r., Legal Assistant 
Charles T. O'Neill, Jr.; General Counsel J. O. Brott; and 


Assistant General Counsel James Saxon 


The Comptroller of the Currency, Ray M. Gidney, right, 

discusses national bank problems with Carroll A. Gunderson, 

left, A.B.A. National Bank Division secretary, and T. Allen 
Glenn, Jr., Division president 
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Washington 


Convention 


Almanac 


1905-1920-1934 


HE American Bankers Association’s first Wash- 

ington convention (No. 31) was in 1905. When 

President E. F. Swinney called the opening ses- 
sion to order in the New National Theatre, there were 
welcomes by several dignitaries, one of whom was 
Henry B. F. Macfarland, president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. He told the 
delegates: “Your indispensable and honorable service 
to our country through its financial and commercial 
interests, entitles you to the hospitality of its political 
centre.” And further, “Our Rock Creek Park and our 
Corcoran Gallery of Art are but two of the visible 
proofs of the civic service of Washington bankers.” 

The convention adopted a resolution favoring mea- 
sures to “foster and encourage the upbuilding of our 
merchant marine, and give us back the prestige upon 
the high seas that we once enjoyed.”’ And the Associ- 
ation extended its thanks to President Theodore Roose- 
velt for his efforts in securing peace with Russia and 
Japan. 

The 1905 convention scored a notable “first” —it was 
the first time an A.B.A. annual meeting had been host 
to a representative of foreign banking. The visitor was 
Robert Blyth, general manager of the Union Bank of 
Scotland, who addressed the bankers on “The Scotch 
System of Banking.” 

The big topics for discussion in 1905 were currency 
reform and the month-old peace treaty signed in the 
U. S. Navy Yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which 
had brought an end to the Russo-Japanese War. 

The convention elected as new president John M. 
Hamilton, vice-president of Hamilton & Cunningham, 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 


W asuincron was host a second time when the 46th 
annual convention met there in mid-October of 1920. 
Over 4,000 delegates and guests attended. In that year 
there were 32,336 banks in the country, and A.B.A. 
membership reached 22,441, or 69 percent. 

This convention expressed approval of the Federal 
Reserve System “during the period of inflation and 
strain incident to and following the World War.” It 
favored immediate repeal of the excise profits tax and 
called attention to the necessity for “an intelligently 
devised budget system for the businesslike administra- 
tion of Government business.” 
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Mrs. William Laimbeer had the distinction of being 
the first woman to address an A.B.A. convention. She 
spoke on “The Women’s Department in a Trust Com- 
pany.” It was particularly appropriate in 1920 to have 
a woman speaker, for less than two months earlier the 
19th Amendment giving suffrage to women was pro- 
claimed in effect. This was the year also that the 
League of Nations convened for the first time at 
Geneva, Switzerland; the year of the murders that 
started the Sacco-Vanzetti case; and the big bomb ex- 
plosion in New York’s Wall Street. 

Outgoing president of the A.B.A. was Richard §. 
Hawes, vice-president of the First National Bank, St. 
Louis. The convention elected as president John §,. 
Drum, president of Mercantile Trust Company, San 
Francisco. 


Tue A.B.A. convention’s third visit to Washington 
was in 1934. There were addresses by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt; Jesse H. Jones, chairman of RFC; J. 
F. T. O’Connor, Comptroller of the Currency; Leo T. 
Crowley, chairman of the board of directors of FDIC; 
and Roger Steffan, Director of Modernization Credits, 
FHA. 

The convention went on record as favoring a balanced 
national budget “at the earliest possible date” which, 
among other benefits, would ‘give rise to an expansion 
of industry and trade.” 

A momentous year was 1934. Here are a few things 
that had happened prior to convention time: Bank rob- 
ber John Dillinger was captured; Germany signed a 
nonaggression pact with Poland; Albert I, King of the 
Belgians, was killed in a fall while mountain climbing; 
Congress granted independence to the Philippines, ef- 
fective 1945; Storm Troopers killed several famous 
German generals in suppressing an alleged conspiracy 
against Hitler; Austrian Chancellor Dollfuss was shot; 
von Hindenburg died; Benito Mussolini announced con- 
clusion of the war with Ethiopia and proclaimed King 
Victor Emmanual Emperor of Ethiopia. 

The retiring A.B.A. president was Francis Marion 
Law, then president (and now chairman) of the First 
National Bank, Houston, Texas. The convention elected 
as president, Rudolf S. Hecht, then chairman of the 
board of Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans. 


This scene in front of the Woodward and Lothrop depart- 

ment store was taken not too long before the A.B.A.’s Wash- 

ington convention of 1920. It’s at the corner of 10th and 
F Streets 
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problem in footage? 


Long on expansion? Short on office space? Something’s 


got to give. Here’s one solution ...install Monroes. 


These convenient, space-saving bookkeeping machines 
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make every square foot of office floor work harder. 
They’re so fast, so versatile, so efficient too. They’re 
bound to boost your figure production. 
Your Monroe representative will gladly show you 
why Monroes are aces for small spaces. 


Call him now. 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY — GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
Branches for Sales and Service Everywhere 


Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine 

Handles bank's most vital bookkeeping jobs—commercial and savings 
posting. Easy-to-operate “Velvet Touch" keyboard. Complete visi- 
bility. Direct subtraction and automatic totals in all registers. Front 
insertion carriage, exact printing alignment. Quick program changes. 
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HOLES IN AN 
IBM CARD 


.-here’s what they can 
mean to you! 


* Improved management control (you 
know more than you would under other 
methods—and you know it sooner) 


* More economical operation (ma- 
chines do better and faster the routine 
work that people like to do least) 


* Better accounting records (you have 
complete, automatically verified records 
exactly fitted to your operations) 


Many banks are getting these results 
from IBM punched card accounting. 
Have you thought what the same 
results would mean for your bank? 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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EXHIBIT-IN-PRINT 


JOHN J. 


tions of an A.B.A. convention 

will be absent in Washington. 
BANKING has been obliged to cancel 
the staging of its regular Education- 
al Displays because the required ex- 
hibit space, convenient for delegate 
attendance, is not available in the 
Capital City during the convention 
period. 

King Richard III’s desperate offer 
for a “horse” is just about as hard 
to fulfill as our need for an extra 
ballroom. But for the want of a 
few thousand square feet of floor 
space (we said to ourselves), we’re 
not going to disappoint completely 
the thousands of delegates who an- 
nually visit our Displays. There 
were too many new ideas, new equip- 
ment models, and great time-and 
money-saving developments planned 
for announcement or unveiling at 
our canceled show, to pass up any 
method of breaking the news. 

Many of the companies serving 
the bank market will have repre- 
sentatives attending the convention 
for the purpose of visiting with 
delegates who may want to discuss 
business problems. Many of these 
firms have branch offices or dealer- 
ships in the city where the latch- 
string will be out with a cordial 
invitation to drop in and get ac- 
quainted. While these contacts will 
be helpful to some delegates, we 
decided to take a pencil and go on 
a tour of the factories and show- 
rooms of firms generally represented 
in our Displays, and round up all 
the news in a notebook. 

So without the fanfare and props 
and buzzing of machines and people 
which set the usual pace, let’s take 
you on the rounds in this Exhibit-in- 
Print. We’ll call on each company 
in alphabetical order, and discuss 


the new developments reported to 
us: 


()*: OF THE big sidelight attrac- 


At COUNTER CoM- 
PANY of New York, your reporter 
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McCANN 


watched machines demonstrate new 
technical improvements which speed 
up coin counting and package oper- 
ations. A new addition to the line— 
the Model G Coin Counting and 
Packaging machine — is fast and 
simple to operate. The company has 
recently issued a new catalog de- 
scribing its complete line of trays, 
racks, boxes and wrappers—in fact, 
everything to facilitate the handling 
of money. 


The AMERICAN PERFORATOR COM- 
PANY of Chicago emphasizes its re- 
styled Model 71 Deluxe soundproof 
heavy-duty perforator. The new 
model is trim and functional, finished 
in grey hammerloid. This unit will 
accept up to 35 checks at a time. 
Banks handling a large volume of 
checks have found advantages in 
the heavy-duty flywheel perforators 
which give greater capacity and low 
service maintenance. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
Co. of Chicago, manufacturer of the 
Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat office 
photocopy machine, takes us through 
a demonstration of a revolutionary 
new process for making photocopies 


“What? A banker threw a silver dollar 
across the Potomac?” 


in any color. This opens many new 
applications in office system work 
to increase the efficiency of paper 
handling. 

The unit is designed to handle 
letter and legal size copies as well 
as larger copies up to 10 inches 
wide, in any length. There is no 
limitation as to type of paper, docu- 
ments, or originals that can be 
copied regardless of whether the 
original is printed on one or both 
sides or on opaque or translucent 
paper. Copies can be made in any 
color regardless of the color of the 
original. An inexperienced operator 
can produce a minimum of 100 
cepies per hour. 


We took our query, ‘“What’s new 
in bank architectural trends?” to 
BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION of St. Louis. Out came 
a huge collection of-full-color three- 
dimensional slides representing the 
hundreds of new and remodeled 
banks completed by this company. 
With a simple viewing device, in- 
teriors come to life in all natural 
colors. This package of slides is 
as good as a personal tour of build- 
ings designed to attract and invite 
the public, and planned for peak 
employee efficiency and comfort. 
The slides are available without ob- 
ligation for examination by any 
banker. Just contact the St. Louis 
headquarters, or any branch office 
in New York, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, or Mexico City. 


We were greeted with a “What’s 
new, you ask?” at BANKERS DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION of New York. 
Item No. One: The recent name 
change! The company is no longer 
BDC, but the THRIFTICHECK 
SERVICE CORPORATION, oper- 
ated by the same principals. 

They point out that special check- 
ing is spreading to an ever-widening 
field, and their broadened program 
of service will now reach smaller 
banks than heretofore—banks with 
a potential of 500 accounts. Thrifti- 
check has styled three models of 
check imprinters for large, medium, 
and small banks which range from 
the completely automatic power- 
operated units for banks with heavy 
volume to semi-automatic and man- 
ually operated equipment. 


Our notebook says: The latest 
thing in savings banks, the new 
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M-K ADJUSTO 
TRAY-BINDERS 
and Hi-Lo STANDS 


yl 


Le frebure SORTERS 


SAVE TIME 
SAVE WORK 
SAVE SPACE 


STEEL BANK 
and OFFICE UNITS 


to fit your needs and space. 


ASING 


TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Handling and Housing 
Equipment. 
L 4 CORPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Complete Line of Tray- 
Binders, Stands, Record 


“money tree bank,” manufactured 
by BANTHRICO INDUSTRIES, INC., of 
Chicago is an idea evolved from 
a ming tree decorated with pennies 
which was sent to the Mercantile 
National Bank of Dallas some years 
ago. This metal planter-savings- 
bank stands eight inches high and 
has, on the upper surface of the 
base, a slot for coins and a well 
at one end for growing plants or 
for use as an ash tray. The lock 
is on the bottom. The “fruits” are 
seven bright new pennies attached 
to the branches. 


The CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, 
Inc., of Chicago offers the new 
Model 15 Copyflex machine, espe- 
cially suitable for banks because of 
its extra high speed, its cleanliness, 
and its simplicity of operation. The 
machine has a 20-inch width, and 
in seconds can make direct positive 
diazotype copies of any size office 
form from a large accounting sheet 
down to a small memo. Because 
it can copy letters or ordinary-sized 
business communications two at a 
time, the machine can turn out 
many thousands of varying-sized 
copies daily and achieves a terrific 
volume. 

The copying cost is extraordinar- 
ily low—approximately two cents 
per square foot for all charges, in- 
cluding machine depreciation and 
operators salary. The machine re- 
quires no installation, merely an 
electrical connection. Units are 
available for either 230 or 115 volt 
AC, 60 cycle current. A new set 
of booklets describing the work of 
these units can be obtained through 
the company. 


At BURROUGHS CORPORATION, De- 
troit, we are introduced to a number 
of new applications and improved 
methods devised for various models 
of the Sensimatic Accounting Ma- 
chine. In commercial bookkeeping, 
a newly developed Account Balance 
Control Plan provides for proving 
account balances before they are 
printed on the statement. With this, 
proving becomes an integral part 
of posting and eliminates unproduc- 
tive balancing time. For instalment 
loan accounting, a coupon ledger 
plan provides a new and improved 
coupon book which is produced as 
a by-product of scheduling ledgers. 
A fast, simple method of handling 
payments is another highlight. A 
new method for the cycle billing of 


instalment loan payments offers 
rapid posting of new loans and pay- 
ments, automatic computation and 
printing of past due or prepaid bal- 
ances where applicable, automatic 
preparation of collection notices on 
past due accounts, and control of 
late charge assessments. Trial bal- 
ances are an automatic by-product 
of the posting operation. 

The Microfilm Acro-Feeder an- 
nounced last spring has proved that 
it will rapidly microfilm mixed-sized 
media with maximum feeding effi- 
ciency. An endorser which is avail- 
able with a recorder will endorse 
or face-cancel during microfilming. 

Other new contributions made 
by Burroughs include the Multiple- 
Total Adding-Subtracting Machine 
which has applications in every de- 
partment of a bank. 


Imprinted paper napkins have re- 
cently come into prominence as a 
smart new aid to bank public re- 
lations programs. The number of 
banks using them throughout the 
country is now in the thousands and 
growing rapidly, according to Cas- 
CADE PAPER CoMPANY of North 
Adams, Massachusetts, where the 
napkins originate. They are im- 
printed in color with the bank’s 
name, slogan, or other advertising 
message and illustration. 

One occasion for which imprinted 
napkins are being widely used is 
in commemoration of an anniversary 
year. Usually, the napkins show a 
picture of the bank or its seal. 
For anniversaries, they can be im- 
printed with gold or silver colors 
in addition to the standard red, 
green, blue, or brown. 


CHRISTMAS CLUB, A Corporation, 
New York, reports that many banks 
throughout the United States are 
showing new interest in Vacation 
Club. The recent trend in union 
contracts toward paid vacations ap- 
pears to have sparked a demand by 
banking customers and prospects 
for this convenient method of budg- 
eted saving for vacation and other 
summer needs. Vacation Club op- 
erates in the same manner 48 
Christmas Club, with the official 
opening date of June 1. 


Checking in on the AIRTEMP DIVI- 
SION of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Day- 
ton, we get some good news on 4 
new wrinkle in air-conditioning 
equipment for banks. It is an aif- 
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cooled air conditioner; and another 
model has packaged water-cooled 
units, with the addition of an Air- 
temp “water saver’ recirculator. 
A recent survey shows that 225 
communities have passed some type 
of ordinance restricting the unlim- 
ited use of water in hot weather, 
when air conditioning is needed 
most. The Chrysler system is an 
economical and efficient method of 
using outside air, instead of city 
water, to cool the refrigerant. 


At CUMMINS-CHICAGO CORPORA- 
TION, your reporter had a look at 
the jet speed of the new Cummins 
270 endorser. This compact unit 
automatically endorses, dates, and 
stacks in sequence (and counts, too, 
if you want) up to 27,000 checks 
per hour. An operator simply places 
checks in the hopper, flicks the 
switch to “go,” and the job is 
done. The perfect sequence stack- 
ing permits quick, easy rechecking. 
The endorsement date is quickly 
changed with “easy dial” date bands. 
The unit is equipped with wearever 
printing plates, made of resilient 
parabutene — more durable than 
steel. Clips, pins, and staples roll 
through the machine without dam- 
age to the dies. Its magic-flor ink- 
well will endorse a million checks 
without refilling. And the demon- 
strator tells you—look, no levers, 
bars, or handles to push, pull, or 
punch. 


At Curtis 1000, INc., Hartford, 
Connecticut, our discussion turns 
to the values of account verification 
by mail, the safeguard it provides 
for bank records, and the opportun- 
ities it provides for customer con- 
tact to create confidence and good- 
will. This company has been work- 
ing closely with banks to develop 
efficient ways of handling verifica- 
tion of accounts by mail. Combina- 
tion envelopes have been designed 
to perform this function at a mini- 
mum cost. The Curtisee Mailer com- 
bines an outgoing envelope, a short 
message and verification form, and 
a return envelope in one complete 
unit. The item is delivered folded 
and sealed; the bank merely does 
the addressing. The form filed by 
the depositor verifies amount, ad- 
dress, and signature, and is returned 
in the postage-free envelope that 
is attached. The Curtis Direct-Mail 
Combine-Velope is a four-unit mailer 
featuring a window-face on the out- 
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In our room at the Hotel Statler from September 20 to 
23 are two new arrivals in the Todd family. 

You'll want to meet them both. 

Come see the new Todd DISBURSER — the machine 
that dates, protects and signs checks in one simple opera- 
tion. It’s the only machine of its kind in the bank or office 
equipment field. It does the work of three machines and 
does it better. 

Sharing quarters with the DISBURSER is the 
improved IMPRINTER with the new Automatic Feed 


attachment. With this attachment any clerk can imprint 
checks four times faster than ever—at the rate of 250 


checks a minute. 
Hope to see you in our room during the Convention. 
They’ll give you the room number at the registration desk. 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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bank with Community Spirit 
Gives napkins that strongly endear it 
To the groups whose good ‘will 

it would win. 
Your name On each napkin impresses 
All members aS dinner progresses; 
Now's the time for your bank 
+o begin. 


Cascade Bank Imprint Napkins help 
you build community good will, create 
new business, keep old business. Give 
name-imprinted, conveniently wrapped 
napkins to local churches, lodges, insti- 
tutions, schools, and civic organizations, 
especially during your anniversary year. 


A Good, 
Useful 


Write for samples 


In Akron, Ohio, the First National 
Bank said its original order of 30,000 
napkins quickly “evaporated,” immedi- 
ately re-ordered 50,000. 


Two Sizes Available 


_ 30,000 50,000 100,000 
13” x 13%" $131.00 $199.00 $365.00 
Luncheon napkins 


$190.00 $299.50 $575.00 
Large dinner napkins 


Conveniently wrapped in packages of 
250, packed 10,000 napkins per case. 
Minimum order —3 cases. 


Imprinting in blue, red, green, or 
brown. Art work and plates made up 
from your rough sketch, letterhead, and 
advertising message, for which there is a 
slight charge on original orders only. All 
art work will be submitted for your ap- 
proval before printing. 


Free with Each Order: Mailing cards, 
imprinted with your bank name, offering 
napkins to organizations in your commu- 
nity. Proved successful by hundreds of 
banks. 


Cascade Paper 
Company 
205 Grimes Street 
North Adams Massachusetts 
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going envelope, showing the de- 
positors name and address on the 
inside form, which permits fast 
identification when the form is re- 
turned to the bank. The Identi-Post 
mailer is another item for use when 
more space is required. All these 
units take low third-class or first- 
class postage rates. 


De LuUxE CHECK PRINTERS, INC., 
Chicago, continues to emphasize in 
its merchandising program the im- 
portance of checks bearing the 
printed name of the individual or 
the corporation. One of the more 
recent developments concerns the 
addition of a printed sorting symbol 
on checks, which enables bankers 
to make their initial sorts more 
quickly and more accurately. 

De Luxe continues to feel that 
banks should sell imprinted checks 
rather than provide them free, and 
as a result has slanted its own mer- 
chandising program towards en- 
couraging bankers to use advertis- 
ing and small free-trial packages 
to sell their customers on the idea 
of paying for their imprinted checks. 


We catch a news scoop from DIE- 
BOLD, INCORPORATED, Canton, with 
this announcement of a completely 
new After-Hour Depository. The two 
new models are finished in gleaming, 
permanent stainless steel of modern 
design featuring one-handed open- 
ing, positive fishproof protection, 
and many other advancements. 

The key lock is located in the 
handle of the door. The handle is 
positioned so that the palm of the 
hand is turned upward during the 
opening and closing cycle. A signal 
“bull’s eye” light, located in the han- 
dle, indicates when a deposit has 
passed into the chest. Its antifish- 
ing trap is arranged so that no de- 
vice known can be passed into the 
storage chest through the deposi- 
tory head. There is never direct 
access between the depository and 
the chest. The new line is available 
with or without a letter drop. 


DOUGLAS - GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION, New Orleans, reports 
bank loans on field warehouse re- 
ceipts are currently far in excess of 
those at any time in the past. The 
company has_ successfully ware- 
housed more than 500 different types 
of products embracing everything 
from goose feathers to artificial fire- 
places. The big trend is now set by 


large manufacturers of appliances 
using D-G facilities to safeguard 
shipments to distributors. This sets 
up a three-point advantage: Assur. 
ance of retention of title and de. 
liveries to dealers upon payment; 
adequate nearby stock for dealers 
to handle customer demands; and 
permitting the manufacturer to 
carry on production during off sea- 
son, eliminating public warehouse 
space with extra shipping charges, 
rentals, and inconvenience. 


For taking notes at business ses- 
sions, or for keeping track of ap- 
pointments or expenses, nothing 
could be handier than one of those 
pocket-size memo books provided by 
the FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF MARYLAND and the AMERICAN 
BONDING COMPANY of Baltimore. 
You can get yours at the A.B.A. 
Registration and Information Office, 
Rooms N and A, in the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Connecti- 
cut Avenue and H Street, N. W. 


News from San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia, home of FRIDEN CALCULAT- 
ING MACHINE Co., is that the com- 
pany has developed some new ideas 
on the “78ths” method of distribu- 
tion of accrued discount and for 
handling the discount in a small 
loan department. The entire story 
has been condensed into a single 
two-page table, available on request. 
Of particular interest is a treatment 
of the small loan accrued discount 
problem with a suggested method 
of obtaining a schedule of monthly 
payments with accrued discounts, 
and a simple way of obtaining a re- 
bate from the accrued discount 
schedule. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COM- 
PANY of Hamilton, Ohio, takes the 
wrappers off another new piece of 
bank equipment —bank counter 
placed like a desk. Fixture and un- 
der-counter work are assembled as 
one in H-H-M’s new combination 
counter unit, and are installed under 
one contract. They are placed on 
finished desk-like units, then an- 
chored together, and may be rear- 
ranged at will to meet changing re- 
quirements. 


The showrooms of INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION, 
New York, show five new pieces of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 210) 
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With BANKS and BANKERS it is RAND M‘NALLY 
for ready reference and daily service 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 


.. the Rand M¢Nally “Blue Book” 
published continuously since 1872. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


. . . the magazine that bankers read with 
interest and profit. Published since 1876. 


KEY TO THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM 


of the American Bankers Association with Check 
Routing Symbols . . . published since 1911. 


CHRISTMAS CLUBS 


... complete services to fit particular needs . . . with cost- 
saving features that are exclusive with Rand M¢Nally. 


Serving American Banks RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS + 111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 
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World’s leading 
underwriter 
of Honesty Insurance 


FIDELITY 
AND 
Deposit 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
FOUNDED 1890 


SPECIALIZING IN THE WRITING OF 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 

AND GLASS INSURANCE 


WE CAN PROVE IT! 
Che Mailer 


Chexeel 
ALL-PERSONALIZED 


SPECIAL CHECKING PLANS 
are the best value in the field! 


« Bank pays nothing in advance. 


« Our charge for checkbooks includes 
all operating supplies and continuous 
merchandising aids. 


e We personalize or you imprint on 
premises with our equipment. 


CHECKMASTER SYSTEMS, 400 Madison Ave., N.Y. C. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 208) 


bank equipment, each with its time. 
saving applications. The new [By 
Electric Typewriter with decima) 
tabulation is designed to simplify 
statistical typing through the addi. 
tion of nine tabular keys to the key- 
board above the normal row. 

The new IBM safe deposit vault 
recorder provides a method of ob. 
taining accurate safe deposit vault 
records and maintaining a complete 
record of access for each safe de. 
posit box. 

The new IBM Accumulating Re. 
producer combines in one unit fune- 
tions of punch-card accounting pre. 
viously requiring a number of 
machines. 

The IBM Proof Machine consoli- 
dates into one operation the four 
principal bank functions of sorting, 
listing, proving, and endorsing 
checks. Checks may be sorted into 
as many as 32 separate distributions 
with a detail tape listing being pro- 
vided for each classification and a 
control tape on which all items are 
listed in their original sequence. 

The new IBM Typewriter Tape 
Punch which can produce punched 
cards for machine accounting fune- 
tions simultaneously with the typing 
of a document. The information re- 
corded in the perforated tape is 
automatically transferred into 
punched cards through a companion 
tape-to-card punch. 


In the offices of INVESTORS DIVER- 
SIFIED SERVICES, INC., Minneapolis, 
interest centered on the highlights 
of the company’s 59th annual re- 
port. For the past year, gross assets 
under IDS management passed the 
billion-dollar mark—-$1,102,138,735. 
Mortgages serviced at the close of 
the period numbered 75,886, repre 
senting a total value of $587,207, 
574. 


A discussion of “safety paper” at 
the GreorGE LA MoNnTE & Son plant 
in Nutley, New Jersey, harks back 
to 1871 when George La Monte in- 
vented the tamperproof stock fol- 
lowing widespread check raising 
and forgeries after the Civil War. 
Many refinements have been devel- 
oped in the original product. Sta- 
tistics from a recent survey on check 
use: 7.9-billion checks drawn by in- 
dividuals and businesses is the rec 
ord for 1952, and for the astronom- 
ical total of $2.2-trillion. 
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LE FEBURE CORPORATION of Des 
Moines, Iowa, reports a new system 
of pre-scheduling instalment loans, 
called LOAN-A-Matic, which makes 
a significant contribution to effi- 
ciency and service. The system 
works in conjunction with machines 
now available which change from 
coupon to ledger scheduling — to 
payment posting or control posting 
with the mere turn of a knob. The 
coupons come in continuous strips, 
perforated, which are inserted into 
the machine. Then the information 
is quickly scheduled simultaneously 
on the ledger and the coupon, auto- 
matically computing and printing 
the loan balances. Odd cents are in- 
eluded in the first payment only, 
and all subsequent payments on 
each loan become even dollar 
amounts. This simplifies trial bal- 
ance differences. 

Coupons received with payment 
are posted to the loan ledger the 
day after receipt. The operator in- 
serts the ledger card into the ma- 
chine, indexes the old balance from 
the coupon. If posting is done cor- 
rectly the machine prints a cipher 
on the journal signifying proof. Par- 
tial payments are posted from tem- 
porary receipts, and these are han- 
dled as rapidly as regular payments. 

The new coupon gives the cus- 
tomer all essential information. The 
cost of preparing the ledger and 
coupon book with the machine is 
very economical. 


An interview at METAL PRODUCTS 
ENGINEERING, INC., of Los Angeles, 
pays our Educational Displays quite 
a compliment. At the San Francisco 
A.B.A. convention, this company in- 
troduced its MP Jr Coin Changer— 
a compact, streamlined, inexpensive 
unit. This initial showing set the 
impetus for bank sales which now 
runs over 5,000 units. The company 
had planned to have a new MP auto- 
matic coin changer machine ready 
to unveil at the Washington conven- 
tion. This new unit will be an- 
nounced soon. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE 
Company, Orange, New Jersey, re- 
cently signed a contract to market 
10-key adding machines manufac- 
tured by Olympia Werke - West 
GMBH of Wilhelmshaven, Germany. 

To be known as the Monroe 611- 
11-011, the 10-key unit features an 
open keyboard. This makes it pos- 
sible to place figures in the machine 
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The ONLY mark that lasts as long 
as the paper it's on! 


ONLY 
Cummins PERFORATION 
MEANS PERMANENTLY PAID 


Think of it! Cummins perforators write with holes 
that are part of the paper...that can never be erased 
or altered . . . that can only be destroyed by de- 
stroying the paper, itself! ey’re still pe y 
new and legible long after check and printing are 
old and faded. There's nothing more permanent! 


But Cummins perforation is even more than that 
—it’s the fastest known method of positive, safe 
check cancelation. Any clerk—inexperienced and 
unskilled—can easily cancel 20,000 checks an hour, 


Cummins Perforators are 100% efficient—no 
costly skips or misses. So for the safest...the most 
permanent... the fastest—the only— method of 

ositive check cancelation, get in touch with 

ummins. For more information on how to get 
more and better work done, mail coupon today/ 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
Chicago 40, ill., Dept. 8-93 
Send information on Cummins 


Perforators Endorsers 
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. For a Brighter Banking Future! 


FHE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


1225 VINE STREET + PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


If verification means EXTRA WORK 
and more EXPENSE to you... 
then you'll like the ease and efficiency of our 
VERIFICATION MAILERS 


ae Verification Form slips easily 
into typewriter 


Printed message with space for 
addressing 


Ca Return envelope can’t be lost. . . it 
stays attached until used by customer 


Entire unit mailed in window 
envelope 


WE HAVE FOUR OTHER VERIFICATION et 
SYSTEMS TO CHOOSE FROM 3h 


Send for complete kit 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


CLEVELAND. O 


MINN ATLANTA, GA HOUSTOR TEX 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 


726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


A Merchant Bank 
interested in the Development and Financing 


of International Trade, Commerce and Industry 


New York Affiliate: 
INTERNATIONAL OF WASHINGTON, INC. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


before the cycle is complet:d and 
represents a considerable saving in 
time. Its capacity is 11 add 12. 
Middle priced, the machine offers 
smooth key-touch, convenient desk 
size (117.5 sq. in.), portability (195 
lbs. ). 


The NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION Used Car 
Guide is now being published for 
six areas—three more than were 
covered by previous editions. The 
increase in coverage, from an area 
standpoint, will bring the figures 
reported in the book closer to the 
actual market conditions for the 
areas. Based on a comprehensive 
study of thousands of sales reports 
submitted regularly by the nation’s 
new and used car dealers, the addi- 
tional publications were designed to 
help dealers keep abreast of the 
rapidly fluctuating used car market. 
Regular 30-day publication schedules 
will continue and guidebooks under 
the new regional breakdown will be 
mailed automatically to subscribers. 
As a special service to bank sub- 
scribers, the publishers have placed 
a description of automobiles and 
trucks, according to make and 
models, for practically every car 
sold on the market. 


At NATIONAL CASH REGISTER of 
Dayton, Ohio, there’s also five-star 
news on new equipment models and 
new variations of well-known ma- 
chines. The five big items start off 
with the new NATIONAL “Class 
31” designed for consumer credit 
applications, featuring automatic 
scheduling and automatic computa- 
tion of refundable interest. This ver- 
satile unit is adaptable to mortgage 
loan accounting. It automatically 
computes the next month’s interest 
payment, by multiplying the prin- 
cipal balance due by the rate of in- 
terest for one month. This is ac- 
complished automatically, without 
effort on the part of the operator. 
The machine then shows the prin- 
cipal payment due, interest due, 
escrow payment and total payment 
on loan notice (and copies), mort- 
gage ledger, and journal. 

National’s “135” checking account 
machine features the new “unit 
plan,” under which statement, 
ledger, and journal are all prepared 
simultaneously and all in original 
print. 

The new National “Class 41” 
tellers machine for medium-sized 
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panks will handle instalment ac- 
counts, mortgage payments, savings 
deposits and withdrawals, and all 
other payments and deposits. Up to 
eight separate totals, plus a built-in 
adding machine, are available on 
this equipment. 

National’s new “Live” Keyboard 
Adding Machine permits adding 
without using a motor bar. 


For the new Charge Account 
Plan, National’s “125” and “127” 
proof machine is now easily modi- 
fied to provide cycle breakdown and 
separate accumulation of charges, 
credits, and returns for each cycle. 
With this machine cycle breakdown, 
every merchant’s “envelope” is 
proved one by one, sorting of 
charges, credits, and returns taking 
place at the same time. 


One new product gaining nation- 
wide approval, according to news 
from Pittsburgh, is the Pittcomatic, 
manufactured by the PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY. This is the 
device which opens doors smoothly 
and silently at a touch of the han- 
die. It requires very little space to 
install and may be used on street 
entrances with either single or dou- 
ble action. It is especially effective 
where heavy winds are a problem. 
Remote control of locking devices 
is also possible with Pittcomatic. 
This is a new item of special inter- 
est to banks planning modernization 
and new construction. 


Delegates visiting our Educational 
Displays will remember the familiar 
carnation boutonnieres distributed 
daily at the R. L. Potk & Co. booth. 

This summer Polk released a new 
one-operation information form to 
report complete bank data for pub- 
lishing in The Bank Directory. A 
bank’s listing in the previous edi- 
tion is pasted on the face of the 
form. The form itself carries the 
same directory categories in se- 
quence to fill in changes or addi- 
tions, or an instruction to “repeat 
without change.” This system has 
vastly simplified the process of re- 
porting new information for the 
Polk directory. 

Another item of special note is a 
new booklet, published by Polk as 
4 promotional piece for banks. The 
booklet, Profits From Business Let- 
ters by Dr. James F. Bender, is de- 
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Find out about the American trade-in 
plan. You can save by trading-in your 
old equipment 


WHAT IS A GOOD LOOKING CHECK? 


The bank check is a functional in- 
strument and, in our opinion, its 
design should not in the slightest 
degree detract from its functional 
wale: Thus most bank checks are 
quite plain from an artistic viewpoint, 
because if they were too ornate they 
might hinder the streamlined proc- 
essing to which they are subjected. 


Nevertheless, a bank check can be 
attractive in appearance if the bank 
title, customer's name, and body 
composition are well balanced in 
relation to each other. The lithog- 
raphy should be sharp and clear, the 
imprinting of the customer's name 
should be well located, the number- 
ing should be clean and properly 
aligned, and the cutting, perforating 
binding should ma precision 
craftsmanship. The overall effect is 
something which is good-looking for 
a bank check, although not neces- 


sarily something which would take 
a prize at an art show. 


Occasionally we see a check which is 
a thing of beauty, but even as we 
admire it we cannot help but wonder 
if perhaps functional significance 
has not been subordinated too much 
to the artistic. Conversely, we fre- 
quently see a check upon which the 
customer's name is weak and ama- 
teurish, leaving us to conclude that 
in an effort to improve functional 
value, attractiveness has been lost. 


It strikes us that if a check is to be 
acceptable to the bank that provides 
it, the customer who uses it, and 
the people who process it, a well- 
balanced format is called for rather 
than a format which emphasizes one 
part of the check and overpowers 
another. Here at DeLuxe we strive to 
maintain this balance. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


Perforations 


PERMANENT! 


4 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 4 


When you cancel checks and mark other papers by perforating, you're 
away ahead in safety. Perforations can never be changed or erased. They’re 
permanent! And you're even farther ahead in efficiency if you use an 
American 400. It’s entirely automatic ... perforates thousands of checks 
per hour . .. requires no special skill to operate. It will actually pay for 
itself in time saved. Let us show you how! Send the coupon. 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
617 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please forward price and literature about the 


American 400 Perforator. ) We are interested 


Sales ond Service 
in Principal Cities 


CAN 


PERFORATORS ... SINCE 1910 


| in trading-in old equipment. 
| Name 
Bank 

Address 
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signed as a correspondence aid for 
administrative, secretarial, and sten- 
ographic personnel. Its promotional 
value can be used in every phase of 
customer relations work. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, gives another report on a re- 
cently introduced coupon control 
system for Christmas Club accounts, 
called the Clubtroller. Some 200 
savings banks have installed this 
system within the past seven months. 
It eliminates all need for maintain- 
ing ledger cards or ledger sheets. 
The coupon, which carries all the 
necessary ledger information, serves 
as a posting record when filed in 
the Clubtroller. 


The RECORDAK Bantam Micro- 
filmer is the latest addition to this 
company’s complete and versatile 
line of microfilmers. A compact, all- 
steel unit, occupying less than four 
square feet of desk-top space, the 
Bantam has brought higher speed 
and greater economy to microfilming 
operations in hundreds of banks 
throughout the country. 

Four readily interchangeable lens 
assemblies are available to provide 
photographic reduction ratios of 19 
to 1, 24 to 1, 32 to 1, and 40 to 1. 
At 40 to 1, up to 29,000 checks or 
10,700 letter-sized documents can be 
photographed on a 100-foot roll of 
16-mm microfilm. 

Microfilm records can be produced 
in the Bantam by either the stand- 
ard method of utilizing the full 
width of the film for each exposure, 
or by the duo method of photograph- 
ing down one-half of the film width 
and then up the other half. A docu- 
ment reversal unit for photograph- 
ing front and back of documents is 
available as an accessory. 

The Bantam will accept documents 
up to 11 inches wide, and of un- 
limited length. A built-in automatic 
feeder permits the photographing of 
over 500 checks per minute. 

Recordak now makes available to 
banks a revolutionary and unique 
method of document copying known 
as the Verifax Method. Verifax 
copies can be made from practically 
any typed, written, drawn, or printed 
material up to 814 x 11 inches. They 
can be made right in the bank under 
ordinary illumination. The only 
equipment required is an entirely 
self-contained unit approximately 
the size of a typewriter. 
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“Pve shopped this town ‘til I’m blue 
in the face. Now I’m going up to 
Baltimore” 


This unit, known as the Verifax 
Printer will make three or more 
copies of a document in a minute, at 
a cost of less than 5 cents each. 
Copies are same-size, black-on-white 
duplicates of the original, and are 
immediately ready for use. They 
are long-lasting, and can be written 
on, mailed, or filed. 


The REMINGTON RAND roster of 
new machines touches practically 
every operational function of bank- 
ing: There’s a new High Speed Elec- 
tronic Sorter operating at a speed 
of 800 sorts per minute, either nu- 
merically or alphabetically. The 
Automatic Line Finding Posting 
Machine, using the same size form 
as a tabulating card, will accommo- 
date up to 26 postings on each side 
of the card, posting with machine- 
printed figures at a speed of 45 post- 
ings per minute. A new High Speed 
Electric Collator, the new 409-2R 
Electronic Computer operating at a 
speed of 100 to 150 cards per min- 
ute, and the 330-2 Calculating Punch 
are others. 

REM RAND is especially proud of 
its plans to place in operation this 
fall, at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, one of the largest, if 
not the largest, all-purpose Elec- 
tronic Computing Centers in the 
world. 


In other fields, REM RAND lists a 
new 38583 Two-Hour Safe-Ledger 
Desk, housing signature and ledger 
cards, compact enough for placement 
behind tellers’ windows. There is 
also the new Conve-Filer-—an all- 


electric file that brings trays to the 
file clerk over the shortest route to 
speed service and erase fatigue. One 
such unit will hold 200,000 cards. 
There’s only one practical way to 
study these new and improved units 
—that’s by personal demonstration. 


At the STANLEY WORKS, Magic 
Door Division, New Britain, Connec- 
ticut, there’s a ripple of pride in the 
fact that the Leeth National Bank 
of Cullman, Alabama, received first 
place for design in a competition 
sponsored by the Alabama Society 
for Architects. This building was 
equipped with a set of Stanley 
“magic doors.” These doors are ac- 
tuated by a “magic carpet” which, 
when stepped upon even by a child, 
closes the contacts that instantly 
put the door operator in motion. 
The door remains open as long as 
there is going traffic across the "car- 
pet.” As a safety measure, should 
anyone approach a door from the 
wrong side, his weight on the “car- 
pet” prevents the door from opening 
toward him, thus avoiding pessible 
accident. The automatic features of 
these doors add economies for hold- 
ing heated or cooled air within a 
building. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
of Kansas City says its newest news 
in the bank envelope line is a De- 
posit-by-Mail envelope offering five 
distinct features: Simplicity, de- 
signed for quick, easy handling by 
customer and bank; workability, fits 
right in with the normal routine of 
customer and bank; safety, envelope 
seals completely assuring protection 
for checks, money orders, and even 
currency, when registered; privacy, 
standard FDIC artlining or a bank's 
own distinctive design. And there's 
a full panel on the back of the re- 
ceipt which can be used as an effec- 
tive, inexpensive methods of adver- 
tising other services offered by the 
bank. 


THE Topp CoMPANY, Rochester, 
New York, sums up new technical de- 
velopments in the Protectograph Dis- 
burser, the first small portable ma- 
chine which will handle all three 
operations of protecting, dating, and 
signing at one time. It is ideal for 
Christmas and Vacation Club checks 
and has many other bank applica- 
tions. After checks are inserted, 2 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 216) 
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GET FASTER SERVICE, GREATER PROTECTION 
ie BECAUSE THEIR BANKS USE BURROUGHS 
COMMERCIAL TELLERS MACHINES FOR 
FASTER, MORE ACCURATE COMMERCIAL SERVICE. 


BURROUGHS COMMERCIAL 
TELLERS MACHINE 


Your bank, too, can serve more depositors in 
less time, with fewer errors and at less cost. Get 
the facts from your Burroughs man today. 
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e COUNTERS 
e STACKERS 
SORTERS 


‘ABBOTT | 


COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 54, N.Y. 


@ COIN WRAPPERS 
@ BANK SUPPLIES 


Abbott Coin Counter Co. 
143rd-144th Sts. & Wales Ave. 
New Yerk 54, N. Y. 


SEE OUR CATALOG 


The World’s Largest Line 


BANK SIGNS 


Legal Holiday Plaques 
Desk Name Plates 
Directional Signs 

Honor Rolls * Memorials 


PLASTIC 

BRONZE 

WALNUT 
ALUMINUM 


Write today for free catalog sheets on your 
requirements. Prompt shipment 


WALTER E. KUTCH COMPANY 


18231 WEST McNICHOLS 
DETROIT 19, MICHIGAN 
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light touch on the keyboard and trip 
bar completes the check except for 
the payee name. By combining all 
three operations in one, check prep- 
aration time is reduced 60 percent 
or more, according to time studies 
made by Todd while this new unit 
was being developed. 

There’s a new automatic feeder 
for the Todd Imprinter which in- 
creases the efficiency of the machine 
through added speed and simpler 
operation. The feeder holds up to 
500 checks and is easily adjustable 
for various sizes and types of checks. 
The automatic feature of this unit 
releases the operator for typesetting 
while imprinting is being done. 


TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Chicago, gives us the 
first-draft facts of a recent survey 
which indicates the financing of mo- 
bile homes is becoming a major seg- 
ment of consumer instalment credit. 
The industry production this year 
will exceed $300,000,000. 

The 326 lending institutions par- 
ticipating in this study reported a 
volume of $152,328,379 covering 80,- 
553 contracts. Some 157 banks and 
lending institutions reported their 
experience excellent and 136 as sat- 
isfactory. Compared to automobile 
paper, the results showed that 176 
institutions considered mobile home 
contracts equal to automobile paper 
and 103 answered that it was better. 

A complete report of the 1953 sur- 
vey may be had by writing to the 
Trailer Coach Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, New 
York, centers its news on the Sund- 
strand bank model Accounting Ma- 
chine’s 10-key keyboard which elim- 
inates tiresome headswing, and 
makes the operation a swift, modern 
way to post depositors’ checking ac- 
counts. The keyboard simplicity per- 
mits the operator to concentrate on 
the posting media during the opera- 
tion. It takes just five minutes to 
learn the operation of the keyboard, 
and that expedites personnel train- 
ing. 

Underwood points to the flexibil- 
ity of its Sundstrand Adding Tabu- 
lator and a case recently reported 
by the Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Co., Syracuse, New York. The 
bank perfected a more efficient 


method of posting and pro 
ledger cards by using a spe¢i 
designed desk and a battery of thes 
durable, easy-to-operate machi 
Because of a modern shuttle-car 
arrangement and a two-register fea 
ture, this unit permits recording @| 
coupon numbers, coupon payme 
amount, and the ledger card old bal 
ance in a single operation. : 

Underwood has also developed j 
Community Credit Plan built around 
its Sundstrand Cycle Billing mm 
chine, the same unit and system im 
stalled in department stores adapt 
able to charge-a-plate bank-credif 
plans. 


At WASSELL ORGANIZATION, I 
Westport, Connecticut, they sg 
they’ve eliminated the “pull, push, 
stretch, stoop, and strut” from 
filing operations with their space 
saving modular filing systems avaik 
able in conventional-height cylinder 
or pedestal desk rotor cross-files, oF 
four-tier units that require no lif 
mechanisms. These units combine 
the speed and ease of horizontal mo 
tary filing from a seated position 
with a new versatility that allows 
the filing of active records as high 
as standard four-drawer correspond= 
ence files. The larger four-tier units 
hold the equal of 12 standard ce : 
respondence drawers, in the same 
area of floor space. These units cal 
be adapted to house any size card: 
or record, from addressograph plates) 
to legal-sized folders. 4 


To close our tour of “what’s new” 
in bank equipment and services, we) 
stop by WooDBURY AND COMPANY of 


Worcester, Massachusetts, photo 
gravure experts who have catered 
to the banking field for many yea 

Whether tastes run to designing let 
terheads with a picture of the bank, 
a doorway, an insignia or device 

a stationery trademark, Woodbury. 
invites the opportunity of submit= 
ting samples and quotations. 


That’s the final note in our itin- 
erant notebook for this Exhibit-im- 
Print. If this were our usual Edu 
cational Display, we could just t 
out the lights and latch the door 
But the telling of all these “whats 
new” items planned for our cancele@ 
exhibits in Washington, we hope W 
suggest contacts that will prov 
helpful in the interest of better bank 
service. 
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